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Preface 


JVlany people consider bureaucracy 
as a modem, secularized Juggernaut Like the Juggernaut, it is a 
mixed symbol and social form Bureaucracy to the “enlightened” 
person is a term of opprobrium, while to the believer it is a source 
of much human good 

In this book, higher education is analyzed as a bureaucracy 
The analysis, however, is not meant to praise or blame bureauc- 
racy Bureaucracy is society's most important social form in that 
much of individual and group life currently tends to take place 
Within one or another of the bureaucracies Large scale organiza- 
tions are the most common and obvious fact of modem social life 
The college, from the standpoint of social analysis, ts simply one 
bureaucracy among many others It may be a god or devil to 
others, for the present purposes it is simply a fact of social life 
The literature on bureaucracy is relatively scant, but is grow- 
ing- No effort is made in this book to debate or refine the gen- 
erally established descriptions of bureaucracy Of course, they do 
not all agree with each other But the final harmonization of the 
variations m theory is not the basis of the present effort. Hope- 
fully, that task can be assigned to others. 
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Preface 

The careful reader will charge possibly that some “idea! type 
of bureaucracy lurlcs between the lines of this book. He will be 
right, of course, although the creation of such a type has not been 
the primary concern nor is a careful delineation and defense o 
such a type necessary for the purposes of the book It is hoped, 
however, that there are no major discrepancies m the general 
perspective on bureaucracy which is both assumed and at many 
points made explicit. 

The reader, furthermore, must be warned that this book is not 
an exercise exclusively in sociology, anthropology, political sci- 
ence, education, or some other discipline Obviously the subject 
of bureaucracy may be approached and has been approached from 
the viewpoints of many of the disciplines An eclectic interest 
predominates m this book 

In this book, moreover, it is the structure and function of 
higher education as a bureaucracy which is deemed to be impor 
rant The various chapters aim to do little more than to establish 
certain principles of bureaucracy as they pertain to the college 
and to make available certain illustrations not only from the expe- 
rience of the colleges, but from other bureaucracies as welL There 
is no intention to describe the college m bureaucratic terms which 
are inapplicable to other large scale organizations 

In analyzing higher education as a bureaucracy there is neces- 
sarily some stress upon the perplexing problems which persist in 
the organization of higher education At various points some com- 
ments are given on these problems Yet this book is not meant to 
be "practical.” It has not taken as its objective the solution of any 
particular problem of the college It should not be viewed as an 
administrator’s handbook or as a senes of earthy suggestions on 
how to nurture success in a difficult location In this regard, illus- 
trations of concrete situations, persons, and colleges have for the 
most part been carefully avoided While this procedure may stifle 
curiosity, it may lead to the considerauon of pnnciples for their 
own sake 



Preface 

Throughout the book, with certain unavoidable exceptions, 
reference is made mainly to the college as a bureaucracy Obvi- 
ously almost everything said about the college is true of the uni- 
versity. In fact, while the university presents a greater diversity 
of form, it also provides a richer variety of illustration. Perhaps 
the university stands out from the college on the basis of two prin- 
ciples diversity and exaggeration 

The educational bureaucracy is not confined to the college and 
the university It may be found in the whole of education, in the 
elementary school, the junior high school and the high school 
Former Mayor Robert Wagner of the Gty of New York sought 
to explain the inadequacies of the public school system, operated 
by the Board of Education, when it came under extensive attack 
in 1961, by blaming “bureaucracy, red tape and excessive paper 
work for many of the problems of school administration .” 1 Also, 
Martin Mayer, who spent thirty months visiting one thousand 
classrooms in one hundred 6 fey schools across rite Uniced S races 
and Europe, notes that New York Gty alone has more school 
administrators than the whole of France, a condition which has 
lessened the independence of the teachers. 3 

No systematic bibliography has been provided at the close of 
this book. It is assumed, however, that the conscientious reader 
will discover enough leads in the footnotes to satisfy his inclina- 
tion for further reading Also an extensive bibliography on bu- 
reaucracy already is in existence 5 

There is a personal factor, of course, involved in the writing 
of this book, but it is complex. Like every student, the author as 
a student has been a long term observer of education, both higher 
and low er He also has enjoyed more than twenty years of expe- 
rience in higher education as a teacher (in all ranks) and as an 
administrator As a professor of sociology and anthropology , 
moreover, he has had a continuous interest in the subject of bu- 
reaucracy The writer’s interest, however, has gone beyond the 
narrower confines of sociology and anthropology Finally, rhe 
author lias benefited over the years from short and extended visits 
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Preface 

to several dozens of colleges and universities throughout a large 
part of the United States and indeed the world. There is no sob- 
stitute, too, for reading. 

No assumption is made in this volume of completeness or 
finality. The study of higher education as a bureaucracy is only 
beginning. Studies involving a variety of methodologies are greatly 
needed. Later findings will undoubtedly modify some of the ele- 
ments of the present study. This is as it should be. The present 
effort is tentative, preliminary, exploratory. For this reason con- 
siderable reliance has been placed upon the views of others. 

For several years I have served the Danforth Foundation in 
several capacities. This book gives some expression to the nature 
of that relationship, especially to my being a Consultant on the 
Personalization of Education. I am indebted especially to Merri- 
mon Cuninggim, Robert Rankin and David Zimmerman of the 
Foundation. Also, I have enjoyed a number of years of helpful 
association with the Department of Higher Education of the 
National Council of Churches and the Department’s leaders, par- 
ticularly Hubert Noble and William Lovell. Many of the ideas in 
this book also found expression within the Thomfield group to 
whom I am grateful in many ways. 

I am appreciative of the help of many in the preparation of this 
volume. Mrs. Trudi Katzer and Miss Margaret Susan Scott have 
checked many technical details. Miss Thelma Aronson prepared 
the index. Air. Alaurice Eastmond has kindly read the entire 
manuscript and has offered valuable suggestions on both style 
and content. Mrs. Sylvia Mass, my secretary, her co-workers and 
the faculty members of the Department of Student Services by 
their devotion to regular duties have enabled me to read, think, 
and wnte. 1 owe a principal debt to President Harry D. Gideonse 
of Brooklyn College who through many years has been my men- 
tor and friend. The author is deeply appreciative of these con- 
tributions, but is quite willmg to bear the burden of any errors or 
misjudgments to be found in the present volume. 

Herbert Stroup 
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Bureaucracy 

in 

Modern 

Society 


xxigher education is organizationally 
big It is getting bigger How big, then, is higher education and 
all education in the United States? The Office of Education has 
reported the facts. Detailed figures for higher education are not 
as precise as those for elementary and secondary education But 
it was claimed that the 1964-1965 budgets for public and private 
institutions topped |26 9 billion In addition to this sum, the cob 
leges spent about $12 1 billion on buildings 

About 6 3 per cent of the Gross National Product was spent 
during 1964-1965 for public elementary, secondary, and higher 
education This amounted to approximately S3 9 billion- This sum 
was spent for current operation, capital outlay for such things as 
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Bureaucracy m Higher Education 

tod, buildings, and equipment, «d for debt 

to $588 for each student in dail> attendance F p ded 

and secondary educauon m 1*64-1965, P™ 

569 per cent, stats provided 387 per cent, and the federal gov 

eminent contributed 4 3 per cent, 

Education, on all levels, not only tabes vast sums of money, it 
also embraces vast numbers of students For faU 3965 c 
ment m schools and colleges in the continental United Stares , 
54,200 000 as against 53,400 000 for the previous year 1 
enrollment in higher education institutions in the fall of 1965 
5,477,000 as against 2 116 440 in 1951 About 3,500,000 of the 
1965 total were in publicly-controlled institutions. The contrast 
of the present with the more distant past makes for even more 
striking conclusions. The proportion of students enrolled in resi- 
dent colleges at the turn of the century was about 4 per cent of 
the total population between eighteen and twenty-one years o 
age In the fall of 1961, however, the last date for which accurate 
figures are a\ ailable, the percentage leaped to 36 37 Education, 
and especially higher education, is claiming the time and talent 
of an increasingly larger proportion of the American population. 
This modem behemoth is one of the major factors m American 
life. 

The expenditure of billions of dollars on the education ot 
j oung people inevitably results m enormously large and complex 
organizational machinery Ideally this machinery is intended for 
the purpose of aiding the educational process It is the gears by 
which the educational transport moves students from ignorance 
to wisdom. It costs to support and enhance the life of the mind 
Yet, according to a variety of critics, the organization of educa- 
tion frequently has little or nothing to do with true education, 
runs parallel to it m ignorant unconcern, or actually and mali- 
ciously thwarts the finer purposes of learning Educational organ- 
ization which does not positively maintain and enrich the 
educational objectives has been called many names, some un- 
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Bureaucracy m Modem Society 
pnntabk But one of the current and widespread terms of dis- 
approbation employed in this connection is “bureaucracy” 
Subsumed under bureaucracy are such critical appellations as 
red tape, con/erencios, reports, overbearing administration, spe- 
cialization, gross institutional size, and so forth 

An illustration may inform John Q Academesis, the worn de 
guerre of a professor who spent years in leading universities, com- 
plains about “a lush undergrowth of nonteaching administrators” 
which “is choking the groves of Academe ” His particular attack, 
of course, is upon the growth of administrative personnel within 
higher education— one phase of the general charge of bureaucracy 
The brie of his article is “A B — Academic Bureaucracy ” 1 The 
professor draws a bead on his target in the first paragraph of his 
article 

The most striking change in American higher education during the 
past generation has been not the increase in the ptoportion of young 

{ icopfe going to college (although this seems little short of miracu- 
ous), nor the increased number of imposing buildings and other phys 
ical facilities (even though some of them are breathtaking), nor the 
proliferation of courses (difficult as this may be to justify in view of 
the goal of a well rounded education to develop the individual noren 
ml) Towering over all has been the phenomenal growth of adminis 
tranve personnel This largely nonteachuig bureaucracy, which has 
shot up like a child with abnormal glands, today equals, at some insu 
tutions, the number and cost of the teaching staff 

The pseudonymous professor provides his own examples 

Consider University X Twenty five years ago, one definite part of 
its administrative work was done by one person, aided by a secretary 
Ten years later, with no change in the size of the job there were a 
director, an assistant, a receptionist, and two secretaries Today, soil 
with no basic change, there are a director, an associate director, an 
assistant to the director, a receptionist, and three secretaries. Or take 
Division K in an another university, which has had a fixed enrollment 
for many years T*. enty years ago, the administrative force of the divi- 
sion consisted of a dean and a secretary assistant. Today, besides a dean, 
there are two associate deans, two vice-deans, and a battery of secre- 
taries and assistants. 
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Professor Louis M. Hacker, formerly Dean of the Sd»o 
General Studies of Columbia University (not hiding bchmd ““' 
nymity), in his final report to the Uiuvcrsity m 1958, pnor 
v 'V . r u: * number O 


resignation and return to teaching, established a number of KC- 


resignation anu iuuu. is’ , , f T t. n 

ommendations. Among them, in conformity to the ideas 3 
Q Academesis, was the following: dispense with a number ot 
nonacademic services (we have piled assistant deans and assistants 
to the dean, man on top of man, until this structure has reached 
mountainous proportions).” Shades of horrendous bureaucracy. 

The attack upon bureaucratic overextension is only one type 
of criticism currently leveled at large-scale educational organiza- 
tion. Later other alleged malignancies will be analyzed in relation 
to the phenomenon of bureaucracy in education. For introduc- 
tory purposes, however, it is clear that the term “bureaucracy is 
today employed by some as an instrument of severe criticism o 
the existing system of education and particularly of higher educa- 
tion. The college, it is said scornfully, is a bureaucracy. 

The truth of the matter is that if the college is a bureaucracy 
in these latter times, so are a number of other functions in society, 
such as business, the military, labor unions, the churches, and the 
government. Our time is characterized by organized hugeness in 
almost every aspect of life. 3 Hugeness is a basic condition of 
bureaucratic organization. In fact, bureaucracy can scarcely exist 
where there is not a marked degree of size in the establishment 
itself. It is size itself, among other conditions, which calls for the 
definition of the meaning and scope of a social system, its hier- 
archical personnel relations, the reliance upon well-circumscribed 
authority, the assimilation of recruits through plans of career 
development, the creation of group cohesiveness, the elaboration 
of methods of communication and restriction, and similar features 
of bureaucracy. 

Bureaucracies are called into being whenever there are tremen- 
dously large social functions to be performed. The intermeshing 
of a complex economic order with features of freedom and con- 
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Bureaucracy tn Modem Society 
trol calls for bureaucratic arrangements 8 The organization of 
national defense in a world of threat and lawlessness constitutes a 
challenge so great in size that bureaucratic organization is neces- 
sary * Similarly, government itself, whether local, state, or federal, 
being a mula billion dollar enterpnse annually, must depend basi- 
cally upon bureaucratic organization 5 

As distasteful as it may seem at first glance, ir appears that even 
crime in the United States possesses a bureaucratic structure In 
the so-called old days, individually perpetrated crimes predomi- 
nated, although group organized offenses also existed But the 
bureaucratization of enme followed the First World War Espe- 
cially did it characterize the 1920’s Arnold Rothstem epitomized 
the organizing executive of that period Leo Katcher, in sum- 
marizing Rothstem’s contributions to society, says 

What was it that Rothstem did 4 

Basically, he transformed the world of crime from an anarchic into 
an authoritarian state He gathered the loose, single strands of crime 
and wove them into a tapestry He took the various elements that 
were needed to change crime from petty larceny into big business and 
fused them The end result was a machine that runs smoothly todaj * 

In bureaucratizing crime in his time, Rothstem, as leader, neces- 
sarily was more than an individualistic criminal, he became an 
executive criminal, the leader of a complex social organization 
which reached into almost every comer of the community He 
became, in Katcher’s language, a ' gambler, fixer, corrupter, poli- 
tician, businessman, and pawnbroker” He was never convicted 
of breaking the law, yet he was the bureaucratic leader of crime 
in at least one locality In these and other functions today, includ- 
ing that of education, bureaucracy has been called into existence 

Bureaucracy is not characteristic of the United States or of 
capitalistic countries alone Communist societies also are bureau- 
cratic Commonly, they are well aware of the fact and at times 
speak out against it. For example, in June, 1959, former Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev spoke against the existence of frustrating red 
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tape in the scientific work of the 

the Central Committee of the Commumst Party, in August. ^ ca d- 

year, Nikolai N. Semynonov, a vice P r “' d ' nc ° f * chemistry 
emy of Sciences and co-winner of the Nobel Pnz 
in 1956, criticized the bureaucratization of science in th 
and made an appeal for a full-scale reorganization of the Aca 
emy and other sdentific institutes in a full-page «tnde m .the 
government newspaper Izvertia. He claimed that he hm«U ^ent 
about one third of his official rime on matters having no direct r 
ladon either to the sciences or to techniques. oi * * * * * 7 Thus, in perhap 
most vaunted aspect of the Russian society there exists a degre 
of bureaucracy which impedes advancement. The fact is, mor - 
over, that, despite the valiant words of its founders, communism 
historically has been characterized not by the absence of organi 
zation but by the superabundance of it. 

In itself bureaucracy may present persistent and perplexing 
problems. Its critics may be justified in many of their diatribes, t 
may be possible, however, to overcome to a hitherto unre tzc 
degree the inadequacies of bureaucracy. Improvement of bureauc- 
racy without destroying it has been the aim of many critics. Mar 
shall E. Dimock, has shown how expanding organizations can 
preserve the vitality of personal initiative, loyalty, and spontaneity 
(qualities which bureaucracy is said to threaten if not to squelch). 
Through the use of case histories he illustrates how industrial 
. - , „ , ^ offers 


1 IllUUgU U1C use U1 U5C lUSLUlies limiuni-w ..w .. 

organizations have “successfully beaten off the stultifying effects 
of bureaucracy.” 8 


oi Bureaucracy. “ 

But, whether bureaucracy can be improved or not, it will con- 

tinue to exist. Its continuance is assured on the grounds that no 

other kind of social organization can take its place and do its work 

as effectively. With all its faults, it still is the one rational, depend- 


itncr kina ot social organization can take its place ana uu 
is effectively. With all its faults, it still is the one rational, depend- 
able way of meeting big social functions, given the nature of our 
n runfimiKU /"Vifii. nf VuirMtirrimr wmild !lHvnr.ltC JtS 


a Die way or meeting Dig social runcuons, given me nature ui 

sodety. No responsible critic of bureaucracy would advocate its 

abolition as a social system. There may be some who long for a 
return to social forms appropriate to periods prior to the present. 



Bureaucracy in Modem Society 
but, for the most put, these are nostalgic escapists There is no 
more reason to work toward such an order than there is to build 
a water-tight fence to stop Niagara’s flow at the brink of the falls 
Bureaucratic society is a fact, not just a theory It exists and will 
continue to exist It will change, of course, as all social forms 
change, but its obliteration is too much to expect. 

Higher education is both a reflection of the general society 
and a force in it. It tends to be bureaucratic in large part because 
the society in which it is nourished is so thoroughly bureaucratic. 
The Similarity between the college and business, ecclesiastical 
bodies, the military, labor unions, and government, insofar as 
organization and procedures are concerned, is no idle happen- 
stance All are cut from the same social fabric 

Higher education also is a force in society~a bureaucratic 
force which tends to educate its members to an acceptance of 
bureaucracy The student who learns about bureaucracy through 
the admissions process, the relations between departments, the 
requirements of the registrar’s office, the student personnel pro- 
gram, the hierarchy of statuses in the faculty and administration, 
the codification of rational procedures jn bulletins and other pub- 
lications, becomes familiar with the anatomy of bureaucracy The 
ways of doing things within the college become for him the intel- 
ligent ways of doing things generally in society, so far as social 
organization is concerned They are putatively intelligent, since 
those who manage the college are by community definition the 
intelligentsia. Thus, the college is not simply an inert object influ- 
enced and molded by the social forces which are ar play about it. 

It also is a social force in itself, shaping its own organization and 
educating the succeeding generations of leaders to the presumably 
workable and even ideal nature of organizational makeup 

The criticisms of bureaucracy have been made mth deadenwg 
regularity and with emotional vehemence Few ate willing to 
admit as much as neutrality toward it Yet, a strong advocacy is 
neither unacceptable nor undesirable Although a long kst of 
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advantages to bureaucracy might be developed, the five 
will be noted briefly here are illustrative of the total. _ 

Bureaucracy can be efficient. The largest mdustnal orgarnw 
tions are bureaucratically-organized: Generd M ° tor V {N 

Telephone and Telegraph, General Electric, Standard Oi of New 
Jersey, among others. It is too much to suppose, for sample, 
automobUes would be nearly as cheap, durable, and plennfu 
were not for the large automobile manufacturing companies, gen- 
eral Motors is the largest; its organizational and productive 
divisions sit astride the nation, geographically and economica y. 
Yet despite its size and complex organization it is able to pro uc 
efficiently. . 

Of course, higher education is not General Motors in any way, 
shape, or form. Yet there are similarities. The large college may 
well be the efficient college. It is able to provide a larger faculty, 
with a greater number of departments and courses, and more stu 
dent services than its opposite extreme. Costs, as Beardsley Rum 
pointed out, may be lower.® In many other ways size and bureau- 
cratic nature favor efficiency. 

Bureaucracy is rational. It is unimaginable that reason wou 
and should not be applied to the formidable challenges which our 
society presents: political, religious, economic, educational, etc. 
Bureaucracy is in large part the result of efforts in the past an 
present to form permanent answers to the challenges. The federal 
government, for example, must have some form which can be 
counted upon and which persists. The division of powers as for- 
mulated in the Constitution, the various laws enacted by Congress, 
the administrative agencies created to give effect to the decisions 
of Congress, and other features of the federal government consti- 
tute one pan of the governmental bureaucracy. If the system were 
different it would still have to be a system, an arrangement which 
responds publicly to the orders of logic. 

So, too, with higher education. Colleges have a particular 
organization, each having its own distinctive features. Like finger- 
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prints, no two are alike Yet in their more basic organizational 
aspects they bear a strikingly common relationship to each other 
With a few exceptions, the ranks of the faculty are almost univer- 
sally similar, so too, are the departmental dmsions of the college 
The relations between trustees, administrators, faculty, students, 
and others, are almost everywhere the same And so it goes, inso- 
far as organization is concerned Higher education represents 
organizationally the rationality which generations of educators 
have brought to bear upon their problems of organizing educa- 
tion 

Bureaucracy offers opportunities The common notion about 
bureaucracy is that it thwarts individuality To some extent, as 
will be examined later (see Chapter 10), it does But it also pro- 
vides opportunities to those who constitute its personnel Those 
who are employed by a bureaucracy often have larger work 
opportunities placed before them ov er a period of a lifetime than 
do those who work for themselves or in small scale organizations 
Those who enjoy the products of a bureaucracy often have a 
wider range of choice presented to them than otherwise 

The faculty member who teaches in a large department or 
college probably has more opportunities of teaching promotion, 
and similar advantages than does his colleague in a smaller depart- 
ment or college The larger and bureaucratically formed institu- 
tion of higher learning also presents more opportunities to the 
student He may find on the campus an extremely wide array of 
teachers, courses services, and other benefits The modem unn er- 
sity consists of an almost limitless array of resources compared to 
the smallest colleges, both for faculty and students 

Bureaucracy offers security The bureaucratic w aj of organiz- 
ing a social function is to prescribe certain specialized activities as 
the province of particular specialists Mtnt is sought fw and rec- 
ognized in a variety of ways, chief among these are payment, 
rank, retirement, tenure Tenure for example, is the hallmark of 
bureaucracy, work in a sense being guaranteed to the worker In 
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fact, practically the whole .range of 

the organization is regularized by rationally 


^Colleges usually offer uncommon benefits in scc " n ^^"^ 
meuts to their employees, especially the teachrng 
it is claimed, in order to exercise their right of acade 
need particularly to be protected by the organisation from 
sions from the community. But, aside from such pr ’ 

leges everywhere grant their faculties a growing . 

•■fringe" benefits os well as certain central features of life KCUnV- 
In this sense, but with some exceptions, they are similar to o 
bureaucratically organized enterprises. Of course, there are 
within higher education, such as presidents, deans, business m 
agers, and others, who as often as not are not granted the sam 
degree of security as are the faculty. 

Finally, bureaucracies share in competition. It might seem in 
the light of the literature on conformism in American life that e 
element of competition is no longer an existent or vital ° rcc ’ 
There are, however, few bureaucracies, if any, which are able to 
monopolize their fields. Under the American system of govern- 
ment, local, state, and federal bureaucracies stand in some meas- 
ure of opposition as well as cooperation with each other. The 
significance of the antitrust legislation and its applications to busi- 
ness scarcely needs to be repeated here. General Motors still has 
Ford and Chrysler, as well as many other companies, here and 
abroad, to compete with. So too with all bureaucracies, they live 
by competition; even though at times and from certain perspec- 
tives they may seem to be inured to it. 

Colleges also compete with each other. The liberal arts vie 
with the nonliberal arts, the private with the public, the Ivy 
League with the non-Ivy League, the denominational with the 
secular. Sometimes the closest rivalries are reserved for colleges 
within particular geographic regions, such as the state of Ohio or 
New England. They compete with each other in order, in business 
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terms, to attract customers as well as to fulfill their own lofty 
objectives Each claims to be distinctive 

There also is competition within the college Faculty members 
compete with each other for promotion Departments compete 
with each other for budgets, promotions, prestige, and in other 
ways While the relations between persons and agencies within 
the college are regularized in rational and predictable ways, there 
also is a margin for upset in the arrangements, for “special cases,” 
indeed for individuality itself 

The five proposed advantages of bureaucracy as listed and 
commented upon briefly here are not put forth in a spirit of con- 
tention and surely not without an awareness of the validity of 
some of the criticism of bureaucracy Yet, even the Devil deserves 
his due In fact, the Devil also has his uses, as Scripture and history 
seem amply to prove 
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The 

Nature 

of 

Bureaucraty 


.People have strong feelings about 
bureaucracy , seldom do they have a dear meaning of what it is 
in reality They are for or against it, in whole or in part. But what 
it means precisely is not alu ay s made ob\ ious 

For one thing, ‘bureaucracy” is an intellectual term I s * ot 
csery one uses it, since it is a long v. ord and one which follows m 
a certain literary tradition Also, it has mainly been confined to a 
particular segment of society — gos emment The so-called plain 
man may speak about “the organization,” “the business,” “the 
Army,” “the colleges.” “Bureaucracy” has a stilted aspect to it, 
sounding as though it u ere a technical v. ord to be employ ed by 
those v-ho are used to bandying meanings about m discussion. 
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The Nature of Bureaucracy 

The word has had a long association with “the admimsmtive 
state," the agencies of government which consist of avJ 
employees who plan, coordinate, adnumster, and review the van- 
ous acLt.es of the government. In Europe, especia ly, burnm* 
racy is spoken of in quite unemononal terms as the body of 
government workers In ths sense, bureaucracy has no plus 
minus meaning, it is simply a descriptive term 
To far as government is concerned howeser, bureaucra^has 
taken on another meaning-government by bureaus Bumauaa^, 
with tins meaiung attached, s, unifies the Awarnng of democ ayy 
U implies that JL “master" 

and then- representatives in assembly ' R “ V „ o( govern- 
various bureaus of government co ^ Icprcsem anves 

ment mcluding those o t e p P 1L Bureauc- 

“Administrative tyranny is ino * cr P that thMe who 
racy in tins special sense implies to *- **?^ or ga„ 
administer the government are c . which are achieved 

need and that they has e selfish aims » m mon 
by unethical and ' connoOT on which has been 

tagcedWto govemmmt Conveyed by some when they speak 
of 1 bureaucracy in higher «h»«® , tA thtrc fore, ‘ bu- 

To the extent to which the P presuppositions. One 

reaocracy may be said to beta d P b P r „ ucrac y a 

suggests that . an* P”^= ^ an ob,tenve and 

that which is bad The scco =5 blIrOTCn cy is a 

emotionally guard'd pul?“' 1 he c(Iort ,„]] be made to discuss 
descriptive term In this b , adtscn pnve point of vitw 
bureaucracy in higher e uca satisfying to those who 

Admittedly tins approach may ^ word n* effort toll 

hold strong emonons at the and „„ and the 

call for the balancing to ““ net at hand 

painstaking elucidanon of the ) the task of dtfin- 

F It isnot simple or self-evident, done p >;J 
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ing and describing bureaucracy objectively, to “F ® 11 ')' *' 
it is People differ in their conclusions even when they admit the 
same self-imposed methodological aim, so too with bureaucracy. 
Serious students of its descriptive nature differ among 
especially on details, as to what the phenomenon connotes. 1 n 
fore, it is desirable at this point to say how bureaucracy is con 
ceived. Later the fundamental concept of it will be applied 


higher education specifically. 

For the present purposes , bureaucracy will be defined as 
large-scale organization with a complex but definite social f u ^ c 
tion. It consists , moreover, of a specialized personnel and is gut e 
by a system of rules and procedures. In addition , a carefully con 
trived hierarchy of authority exists by which the social function 
of the bureaucracy is carried out impersonally. 

This definition of bureaucracy is not entirely original. Tn fact, 
its main lines are borrowed from the German sociologist and his- 
torian, Max Weber. To some extent it also is shaped by the views 
of others, such as: Gaetano Mosca, Leonard White, Herman 
Finer, Robert Merton, Arnold Brecht, Peter Blau, Carl Friedrich. 
The principal indebtedness of practically all students of bureauc- 
racy today, however, is owed to Max Weber (1864-1920). 

Let us now break down the definition into its component 


partS ' - 

A bureaucracy is a large-scale organization. In a period or his- 
tory in which big organization seems to predominate, it may be 
difficult to conceive of a society in which other conditions have 
prevailed. On all sides there is the ready intrusion of bureaucratic 
organization. The trademarks on the commodities used daily in 
the home, the names of the sponsors of the most costly television 
shows, the most common reference of ordinary conversation, the 
subtle shades of perspective and value held by many, these and 
other hallmarks of bureaucracy exist in our time. Yet, obviously 
there have been periods in human history in which large-scale 
organizations did not predominate. Yet, although bureaucracy 
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may not have predominated m prior periods, it has ^ for a 
,„„ y g time and has developed ondet a vaneyr of cetaj »nd 
oom It existed during the Middle Ages and even as long ago as 
the heyday of Egyptian and Roman cvtauons-at least m ccr- 

tam BuTd“p,t= the encroachments of bureaucratic °rg~. 
theft is much evidence the modem 
crane organizauons are thnving This is pe p 
Sated S C where a plethora 

or another exist 1 These small en ip y But 

leanings They may at points even ape the ^tganar ^ ^ ^ 
they exist not as large scale an ^ one thinks of 

small, voluntaristic, and confined setup consider 

bureaucracy an social t," contrast to 

preeminently the federal socia ^PLwh exist in numerous 

instances only on a local ! basis Wlthm American society 

gious, philanthropic, and ot functions of government 

Even the predomnately burwmra^functions^g^ govem- 

and business may prove * P ^ government which is 

ment is mentioned, it may ( ® e 3,,, governments 

called to mind But there are, •. o! orgamzanon each 

following to some extent their ° P d OTth the federal 

an a sense an compeuuon with there ate the 

government In addiuon government in the 

hundreds of local 1^'™'“ ™' dc by lie wath, relauvely 
Umtcd States today But “ d governments The story 

speaking, small and dafffrent angred.enB, « *= 
is somewhat the same, although 

case of business SOD1 i fnncnori It is organized 

A bureaucracy seeks to fil , function an soaety 

very carefully an the d— " »^ hlCTcd ,t docs not «st 
so that seme definable and P^f^ MK which ate not openly 
m a conspiratorial guise to achaev p 1 
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declared. It is publicly accountable, whether by law, as it often is, 

or by public opinion. , - • i 

A bureaucracy’s function may be “materialistic” or ‘ spiritual- 
istic” or any combination of objectives. Standard Brands exists to 
further the production and distribution of food to satisfy human 
needs, but the National Council of the Churches of Christ m 
America exists to advance the Kingdom of God. The purposes 
within most bureaucracies, whether businesses or churches,^ are 
mixed. Most bureaucracies would not seek to exclude a socially 
acceptable aim for its claimed social function. A bureaucracy, 
however, may assert a hierarchy of goals. Thus, the foremost pur- 
pose of Standard Brands is not the Kingdom of God and the first 
aim of the National Council of Churches is not the production 
and distribution of food. 

Commonly, bureaucracies have arisen to meet important social 
needs. Their objectives, to say it another way, are seldom trivial 
or base. They exist to create justice and social order (govern- 
ment), to protect the citizen from foreign enemies (the military), 
to channel the highest religious aspirations (ecclesiastical organi- 
zations), to meet the need for transportation (the various trans- 
port industries), to provide recreation (the baseball industry) and 
so forth. Not all significant social functions, even in our society, 
are fulfilled by bureaucracies. The family, for example, is a notable 
exception. Informal play groups similarly meet the needs of chil- 
dren, but lack a bureaucratic basis of formation. 

A bureaucracy features specialization of personnel. The reg- 
ular activities of a bureacracy are distributed to the personnel as 
fixed duties. The division of labor is clear-cut and considerably 
detailed. Each worker has a well-defined subfunction of the total 
function to perform. He knows what his work is. It is distinc- 
tively his own and he takes considerable pride in the knowledge 
that the entire organization rests to some degree on him for its 
efficiency. There may be others who perform the same task and 
with whom he feels a camaraderie. In fact, with them he may 
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find his deeper personal satisfactions in work They know best 
about his qualifications, his skill m performance, and even his 

aspirations , 

On the other hand, whtle he stands in close association with 
them, he is also their compentor When promotions are consid- 
ered within the bureaucracy, he becomes compeutively involved, 
and, as m other close assoctanons, the pressures of prestige, prefer- 
ment, and other benefits lead to rivalries A modem defmmon of 
Hell is that condition of rivalry which cants m the same rank 
among the specialized personnel in a bureaucracy Yet, 
“togetherness’ and rivalry are in many situanons intemvined 

Tal “speciahzanon tn a bureaucracy provides for the recogniuon 
of gradations in competence The person of lo ^ 

sumedly (often not in hn own eyes) less qualified by 
standard L. the person of higher rank It may be that technirf 
qualifications (degrees from academic ins ““ . sl „d 

hinterland, relanon of a personal nature to the 
er-htp, production rate etc , d— 

^ * ch ** 

proceed from lower to higher P K ' B °“ „ , arKr He 

The worker in a bureaucracy is P p of achieve- 

thinks of himself as firong into ^ ^ service, but it 
ment and promonon. This r „ rIlr -ial bureaucraaes He 

also is established in the n0 "S°^ e S0CCKS of the organizanon, 
tends to idennfy his interests vv assigned 

therefore, he .smiling to and emo.u- 

Because he eepects to win a ^ ^defend it against 

ment from the bureaucracy, vanetv of condioons also 

attack from the outside and tinderav anKy nl , hc 

from the tns.de Loyalty to the orgamzanon y 
successful bureaucrat thmIv v c u of themselves. They 


The personnel in a bureaucracy 
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are proud both oo account of the loyaly which they bear to .their 
o Jnizadon and because of the nature of then sgaM '«<*■ 
The fact that they take part, however small the pare, 
organization tends to magnify the importance of them positrons. 
The idea that a chain is as strong as ns weaken link ca 
verted to become: a bureaucracy's reputation depends upon tn 
expertness of every last member of its staff, or whatever qualita- 
tive distinction a bureaucracy may have is imputed to every o 


of its members. * 

The personnel also feel prond in their own knowledge 
skill. The most anathematized status to a worker in a bureaucrac) 
is that of the unskilled, for the unskilled person by dotation has 
no genuine basis for acceptance in a highly ordered social 
ture. The skilled workman, on the other hand, is by definition 
recognized within the community as “belonging” or having an 
approved status simply by reason of his ability to perform a spe 
dfic task successfully. 

The bureaucratic organization provides an unusually hig cr 
degree of personal and familial security to its workers. Such or 
ganizations meet the career aspirations of their specialists by offer 
ing various provisions which encouarge long service. One aspect, 
termed tenure, provides for a lifetime of employment to the 
worker unless drastic and unforeseen situations arise, such as pub- 
licly indefensible immorality on the part of the worker or the 
failure of a legislative body to appropriate a budget for the bu- 
reau. Generous retirement systems, both in terms of early retire- 
ment and adequate income on retirement, are also features of the 
security arrangements. Graduated-vacation plans, health benefits, 
organization camps and clubs, special housing, expense accounts, 
and other means arc a part of the bureaucracy’s effort to regular- 
ize the security of its workers. 

A bureaucracy is maintained by a system of rules and proce- 
dures. Those who dunk negatively about bureaucracy often term 
this feature “red tape.” By this is meant the senseless employment 
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of paper requirements for the conduct of the social function of 
the bureaucracy Presumedly the requited paper work is lacking 
in rationality The function could be fulfilled without it. 

"Red tape” also possesses the meaning of dupheanveness By 
this idea is conveyed the over-requirement of paper activities, as 
though one copy of a request is reasonable, but three copies wool 
be unwarranted by the" situation Unnecessary dupbeanon and 
proliferation of forms commute red tape 

P At other times, red tape means over-resm— Red ^ 
in this seme cuts down on spontaneity and 
to the written down polices are few and far between Bureaue 
racy bves by the letter of the law Creative ideas go y t e 
for the lack of flertibility within the orgaiuzaoon by which po 
cies and procedures are kept open-ended 

Of course, the use of the tern, “red tape" Bp«)uteaL ftp- 

sesses the emotional bias 0 ^ oneh! interests in 
ally, and more descriptively, wlut works . and 

of bureaucracy. novemed by abstract 

The activities of the 5“'T”/ b v downing, pokey mak- 
rules These rules may be formula y T hey 

mg, top authonty person or S r P ^ a ]f ,h e y were so they 
at? generally not too rathei so-called firs, 

would not be serviceable 1 My ^bbshes the ethos 

principles, that body of gen h patina of ‘ hohness” 

of the orgamzanon, its basic the papers of 

about it These abstract rules may be e^ ^ ^ found „ 
incorporation, in bylaws, in p 7 authority, or in other 

systematic memoranda by wh* 

ways, srngly or refulfill and what means it will use to 

the bureaucracy is seeKin 0 »;y 
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that end. It may prescribe the fundamental structure of the organ- 
ization or set limits on its vision of its responsibilities. Without 
this “charter” the secondary rules and procedures lack meaning- 
fulness. 

Next to the abstract rules in depth stand the secondary rules. 
These are derived assumedly from the more primary principles. 
They may be direct and specific rationalizations of the primary 
principles. On the other hand, they may arise as middle-level gen- 
eralizations taken from the application of the abstract rules to a 
variety of practical situations. Thus, there may be a kind of com- 
mon-law inheritance which a bureaucracy possesses. 

The purpose of this system of rules and procedures is that of 
providing consistency, rationality, and defensibility to the opera- 
tions of a bureaucracy. By the rules every person on the staff of 
the organization, and even those who are not officially attached 
to it, know exactly what the bureaucracy is up to, wh3t its limits 
are, what its established procedures are for meeting special cases, 
what the responsibilities are of individual workmen. The coordi- 
nation of a large number of seemingly disparate and unconnected 
actions on the part of individual members of the bureaucracy is 
thereby obtained. Operation by rule is a keystone in the edifice of 
the large-scale organization. 

Every one within a bureaucracy is bound by the regulations, 
from the top administrator to the lowliest worker. Theoretically, 
no one is able to make exceptions. Exceptions are the bane of 
bureaucracy. Bureaucracy is devoted to the application of law, 
even though some persons are unhappy and unwilling to accept 
such living under the law when applied to themselves. Bureauc- 
racy behaves like justice itself— blind to individuality. Bureaucracy 
seeks the achievement of a certain kind of justice, one which 
eliminates arbitrariness and individualization. 

The application of the abstract and secondary rules of an or- 
ganization, however, does not in itself consist only of simple con- 
duct. The clerk in the social security agency may be confronted 
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only by simple decisions when it comes to filing applications The 
agency’s policy may dictate that alphabetical filing by name be 
follow ed This results in a very simple act Yet, the field worker 
in the same organization may find himself with considerably more 
responsibility and freedom to make decisions where the policy, 
both abstract and secondary, hardly applies m neat ways Some 
latitude is allowed every worker in a bureaucracy The degree of 
it, however, is less, probably much less, than in nonbureaucranc 
organizations. 

A bureaucracy also is characterized by a hierarchy of author- 
ity Previously it was noted that a status system prevails in a 
bureaucracy This system places one person or group in a com- 
monly well-defined position m relation to authority Authority 
is graduated, each lower office is under the control of a higher 
one Freedom to act is confined by the status position of the 
office Each official is responsible for his own actions and those of 
his subordinates to the person who by definition is above him in 
the organization Authority means in a bureaucracy that the 
higher rank has the right to issue directives and that the low cr 
rank has the duty to obey 

All authority in a bureaucracy, however, is limited It is lim- 
ited formally by the authority which exists above it at a given 
point m the hierarchy The authority above cannot be capricious 
It must be responsible It must follow the abstract and secondary 
rules which are binding on all It must follow, furthermore, those 
aspects of the rules which are especially pertinent to the partic- 
ular rank exercising the authority 

Informally, too, there are restraints upon the employment of 
authority The higher order usually cannot fail to be aware of 
what it is able to get away with in the issuing of directives The 
low er order may not debate the logic of the order, but may on 
other grounds feel emprepamf or see upese as Or .w sssrrxot .cases 
there may be a disagreement between the higher and the low er 
orders as to the wisdom or efficiency of the directive. Higher 
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authorities soon learn what directives the) may and may not issue. 
Experience teaches them not what are their rights but what the 
lower order is willing to accept gracefully and effectively. Au- 
thority, then, paradoxically may be said ro be the attitude of the 
lower toward the higher order, it resides in what will be accepted, 
both formally and informally , rather than on a quality or an ability 
on the part of the higher order 

It is clear that authont) exercised by the higher rank is mean- 
ingful and effective only m relation to assigned responsibilities 
within the bureaucracy The person show ing authont)' is limited 
by the circumscnbcd tasks of the subordinate. The person cannot 
give orders regarding extra-organizational aspects of the subordi- 
nate’s life, whether he will place his child m a public or pm are 
school, whether his wife will w ear a hat in church or not, and so 
on Authonty is legitimate only m connection with the assigned 
duties within the rank 

Finally, a bureaucracy is governed by impersonality The 
worker in a large scale organization must of necessity remain de- 
tached from his subordinates and his clients He cannot favor one 
person against another, for such partiality w’ould play havoc with 
the general assumptions of bureaucracy, namely, that all decisions 
be made without reference to persons as such The w orker, there- 
fore, tends to view those who w’ork for him as equals to each 
other His workers are quick to expect equal treatment Any sign 
of partiality tends to work against morale Bureaucracy calls for 
level headedness and even handedness among its workers The 
official who is inclined to be overly lenient toward one subordi- 
nate or client runs the nsk of having his decisions challenged (at 
least behind his back) m other situations in which he fails to show 
leniency 


The lack of emotional involvement on the part of the bureau- 
crat makes for certain advantages both to subordinates and clients 
Each worker can be sure that he, at least, is not working at a per- 
sonal disadvantage, so far as his superior is concerned Equal op- 
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portunjty, part of the American way of life, is therefore impte 
mented in exact and detailed ways The client may also benefit 
He cannot accuse the bureaucrat objectively of bias The worker 
is bound not by his feelings for the client but by the rules of the 
organization He is remarkably detached as a person, therefore, it 
may be possible for him to provide a more objective decision 
Clients, contrary to their feelings, should want an objective answer 
to their requests The negative connotation of “discrimination” 
is removed from the procedures of a bureaucracy 

The various elements which compose a bureaucracy, as dis- 
cussed in this chapter, should not be viewed as unconnected parts 
of a totality They are in fact closely interwoven Each bears a 
relation to the others and together they form the nature of a 
bureaucracy One observer m a particular circumstance may be 
inclined to view a fact or event connected with a bureaucracy as 
fitting into one of the elements outlined above Yet, another ob- 
server may claim that it more obviously is an illustration of an- 
other Bureaucracy is not to be defined in terms of only one or 
even tw o of the elements that are present, aJthough it may be said 
that an organization thereby has bureaucratic tendencies. In gen 
eral, all of the elements are found in combination 

Again, the factors making up bureaucracy should be consid- 
ered, m Max Weber’s concept, as "ideal types.' By this term, 
Weber meant not the average of attributes of all existing bureauc- 
racies, but a pure type. This pure type is secured by abstracting 
the most characteristic features of all known examples Therefore, 
there may actually be exceptions m one detail or another, when 
the abot c developed definition of bureaucracy is applied to spe- 
cific cases Just as one element does not comprise a bureaucracy, 
so the lack of one docs not disqualify an organization from being 
classified as a bureaucracy 

Historical and sociological analysis shows that bureaucracies 
do not spring up as the result of rational decision. Certain condi- 
tions are necessary culturally for their emergence and develop- 
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malt One of the predisposing factors is size. So far as government 
is concerned, to use only one illustration, the nse of the mnoral 
state and the interconnectedness between modem states brough 
bureaucratic government into being. It may have epte P r ^" 
viously in the Middle Ages in some political jurisdictions, but it 
came into its most marked growth when localities became inte- 
grated into national systems of corporate life and government. 
The very development, historically, of the United States provides 
a most apt example of the centralization, growth, and elaboration 
of governmental organization. Size, sheer size, in the various social 
functions has lent itself to the creation and development of bu- 


rcaucracy. 

Probably a money economy also contributed. A money econ- 
omy is part of the extreme rationaliation of life on which bureauc- 
racy thrives. It enables persons to be paid fixed and carefully 
scaled sums for other work. The basis for achievement is trans- 
parently clear. Thus, the largest number of bureaucracies have 
come into being with the rise of the money economy. 

Bureaucracies, furthermore, can scarcely exist under conditions 
of voluntary work or slavery. The voluntary worker does not 
look to his voluntary work as a career and career-mindedness is a 
prerequisite to the maintenance of a bureaucracy. He is inclined 
to be less loyal, especially in the pinch, to the organization. As for 
slaves, they are too dependent upon their masters to have that 
degree of individualized motivation on which the success of bu- 
reaucracy depends. The bureaucracy limits individual initiative, 
but it does not crush it. Initiative and self-interest play a strong 
role in large-scale organization. 

Max Weber makes the claim that Protestantism has provided 
an ethos in which capitalism or large-scale economic enterprise 
has become possible . 2 According to this view, Calvinism taught 
that the existing social order is not God’s doing, but is the result 
of man’s corruption. Man, therefore, has the responsibility neither 
to adapt himself to his society nor to escape into some otherworld 
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realm of spirituality, he is obligated to transform the world into 
the Kingdom of God, the divine realm This burden, in Puntan 
consequences, led to the frowning upon pleasure and the praising 
of disciplined living, including hard worl , as a significant virtue 
These ideas, bolstered by the concept of double predestination, 
encouraged ever-expanding economic effort and achievement. 
Thus, the spiritual basis for the rise of modem capitalism was laid, 
according to Weber 

As capitalism developed, so runs the argument, it made firm 
and widely accepted the money economy It also gave incentive 
to very large economic organizations These, m turn, affected 
almost every part of life, since other segments of society were 
directly or indirectly forced to adapt to the economic Govern- 
ment, for example, was called upon to be large and stable in order 
to provide the necessary political conditions upon which bureau 
cratic economic enterprises could flourish The individual worker 
could not effectively bargain with lus employer He was forced to 
band together for his own protection. So, big labor unions re- 
sulted In this view, bureaucracy was initiated in the modem 
period by spiritual forces, although other factors were broadly 
influential once the start had been made 

William H Whyte, Jr , m contrast, believes that the Protestant 
ethic is no longer operative 3 He thinks that Americans have given 
up the hopes and ambitions which previously characterized them 
Having lost their transcendent and historical rootage they now 
look to the big organizations— corporation, government, univer- 
sity, charitable organization, or labor union— for their security 
The present dominance of bureaucracy, in this view, is the result 
of the failure of the older and more \ ital perspectives and motiva- 
tions and the substitution for them of the supreme value of bu 
reaucracy itself Bureaucracy becomes a controlling end in itself 
Its support and justification no longer are based on a system of 
values from which it is derived It is the top good 

But, whatever the effective causes and explanations of bureauc- 
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racy may be, it is a present fact. It is a towering fact in the expe- 
rience of prcsenr-day persons. It is here to stay. Its molding and 
binding influence has been felt in all sectors of living, including 
that of education. 



3 


Intellect 

Incorporated 


*1 common impression today among 
those who criticize the bureaucratic nature or tendency of higher 
education is that colleges have been corrupted by business The 
assumption is that business is the most fundamental of all bureauc- 
racies and that its influence, therefore, carries over into every 
department of life 

This view seems to be well founded when attention is focussed 
upon the go\ emmg boards of colleges Thorstem Vebten, among 
others, took this stance He spoke of the nature of the college its 
business dominated board and its business like executive, the presi 
dent, m these words 

Men dilate upon the high necessity of a business like organization and 
control of the university its equipment personnel and routine Wh3t 
is had in mind in this insistence on an efficient system is that these cor 
potations of learning shall sec their affairs in order after the pattern of 
a well conducted business concern In this view the university is con 
ceived as a business house dealing in merchantable knowledge placed 
under the governing hand of a captain of erudition whose office it is 
to turn the means in hand to account in the largest feasible output. It 
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is a corporation with large funds, and for men bllscd f b > ' h “ 
day training m business affairs it comes as a matter of ” 

the university in terms of investment and turnover Hence the insist 
cncc on business capacity in the cxccum e heads of the nntvcrsinra, 
hence also the extensive range of business like duties and p 
devolve upon them 1 


William H Whyte, Jr , extends Veblen’s thesis He claims, so 
far as higher education is concerned, that big business today dom- 
inates the thoughtways and many of the practices of the colleges 
It is not just that the board of trustees and the president represent 
business interests and attitudes Business in the recent decades, at 
the active invitation of the colleges, has taken a more direct, con- 
scious and inclusive interest m the colleges Says Whyte 


The union between the world of organization and the college has been 
so cemented that today’s seniors can see a continuity between the col- 
lege and the life thereafter Come graduation, they do not S° °J rt: 
side to a hostile world, they transfer For the senior who is headed for 
the corporation it is almost as if it were part of one master scheme 
The locale shifts, the training continues, for at the same time that the 
colleges have been changing their curriculum to suit the corporation, 
the corporation has responded by setting up its own campuses and 
classrooms By now, the two have been so well molded that it’s dim 
cult to tell where one leaves off and the other begins 2 

This observation is perhaps more true of the private than the 
public colleges As private colleges feel the pmch of inflation, 
they eagerly look everywhere for more funds They have sys- 
tematically cultivated the alumni m ways which years ago would 
have been thought impossible and downright undignified They 
have complaisantly taken government surplus equipment and re- 
search grants while loudly raising the cry of a theoretical danger 
of governmental influence Some have urged the governments 
(local, state, and federal) actually to appropriate money, despite 
the influence disclaimer, for the subsidization of higher education 
In these and other ways, colleges have appealed for money 

But one of their most effective promotions has taken place 
with the business community As business becomes increasingly 
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bureaucratic, it, too, becomes specialized m its personnel Special- 
ized personnel calls for exact training No longer is it possible for 
bureaucratic business to secure its -workers from the ranks of the 
unskilled A carefully organized, descnbable, and defensible sys- 
tem of preparation becomes indispensable to the staffing of busi- 
ness Colleges are the places u here this preparation is secured So, 
business owes higher education an enormous and continuing debt 
This indebtedness is paid the colleges by the development of a 
mutually beneficial relation Business makes sizable contributions 
to the college, the college cooperates by selecting and training 
future business personnel This, m bnef, is the line of reasoning 
put forth by Mr Whyte. 

According to this viewpoint, bureaucratic business is a prime 
determiner of higher education Whyte speaks of this influence 
in a chapter headed * Business Influence on Education." The ex 
tent to which this influence has pervaded the college reaches 
even to the point of selection for admission 

One Dean of Freshmen told me that in screening applicants from sec- 
ondary schools he felt it was only common sense to take into account 
not only what the college wanted but what four years later, corpora 
dons’ recruiters would want They JAe a pretty gregarious, active 
type,’ he said *So wc find that the best man is the one who’s had an 
80 or 85 average in school and plenty of extracurricular activity We 
see little use for the 1 brilliant ’ introvert who might spend the rest of 
his life turning out essays on obscure portions of D H Lawrence s 
letters' 8 

In such manner, Whyte’s experience leads him to think that col- 
leges are, primarily, devoted service stations for the selection and 
training of bureaucratic personnel for business 

The case for the influence of business on colleges can be made 
even more strongly, if one has a mind to do it For example, the 
notion that a college education is a sound economic investment for 
the student, and that therefore he would be willing to finance it 
like any other business venture has gained wide currency This 
idea uproots the more traditional concept of the college as a place 
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of learning without specific and repeated reference to its economic 
worth. The student studies Milton, the nature of primary groups, 
the makeup of the atom, mat price tag should be placed upon 
each of these from a pragmatic, business standpoint? In the post 
they were presumedly studied because they were interesting m 
themselves and the objects of a curiosity that found its organized 
expression and satisfaction in higher education. But, today, c 
primarily economic value of a college education is judged in terms 
of financial return after graduation. 

Naturally, this attitude may have a legitimacy for certain 
kinds of college students, such as those who clearly desire to rise 
socially and economically as a result of their education, business 
men and women, some professionals, and others. But for those, 
such as prospective teachers, the humanities scholar, the scientist, 
this argument scarcely is compelling in its logic. The general idea 
of the student financing his own education, as any other person 
would invest borrowed capital in a business, smacks of the influ- 
ential presuppositions of business in higher education. 

Similarly, cost accounting has allegedly been taken over from 
business by colleges. “Everything has its price” is the mono of 
those who seek to analyze the precise cost of ever ) 7 function on 
the campus. Should a course in Russian literature be introduced 
into the curriculum 3 What is its cost? How many students will 
enroll? Will it carry itself financially? Will its cost loss be offset 
by a new course in cosmetology? These concerns are not those 
merely of college administrators, who, it must be admitted, are 
most prone to think of them. The ) 7 are also influential in shaping 
the thinking of the curriculum committees in a number of colleges. 
Needless to state, business managers of colleges are most keen in 
their criticisms of operations which are financially unanalyzed. 
There is no more reason, however, to assume that colleges should 
not attempt to understand themselves in terms of cost accounting 
than for them to be bound absolutely by what the findings might 
disclose. Colleges are not businesses, although they can benefit 
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from some business methods Yet, the extent to which they feel 
beholden to business practices confirms the view that business does 
bureaucratically influence the colleges The same conclusions may 
by drawn from other business like concerns of colleges staff 
schedules, use of buildings and facilities, the curriculum, and sal- 
ary arrangements 

In addition to these arguments, it may be said that the influence 
of business on higher education is expressed through the use of 
student loans as a "remedy for poverty" rather than a reward for 
excellence, through offering educational programs in industry, 
the enlarging staffs of business offices, the sprawling invasion of 
income producing activities (student unions, dormitories, educa- 
tional institutes, endowment management), faculty internships m 
industry and in other ways By such means the “house of intellect" 
has been converted into a stable for the training of the prancing 
hones of business 

In the face of the evidence it would seem that business does 
exert a tremendous influence upon higher education The colleges 
at times seem like spineless creatures wiling to wiggle m any 
direction nbich pays off Business holds its form of green lettuce 
before the nose of faithful old alma mater, who trots down the 
road to blissful complacency 

The whole truth, however, is seldom conveyed by those who 
argue for the influence of business on education They take their 
stand within one of society’s bureaucracies and interpret every- 
thing else m its terms One sees whatever one's glasses permit. 

The fact is that colleges are a far cry from businesses in many 
of their aspects Business exists for profit as well as service, but 
surely no one seriously argues that higher education exists for 
profits If anyone does so argue, the contrary facts stare at him 
boldly The colleges have been saying for as long as they have 
existed that they need more money They need more money than 
they have been getting just in order to break even They also 
want more money to expand, their ideas always outstrip their 
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pocketbooks But they do not seek money for its own sake, money 
is desired to inmate and develop educational programs Few busi- 
nesses would long continue with the financial management charac- 
teristic of most colleges 

Again, there are complaints that the colleges are thoroughly 
unbusmess-hke in their activities “Bad as the quality of the liberal 
college curriculum is,” says Beardsley RumL, “its efficiency is 
even worse n * Colleges by and large only play with the business- 
derived ideas of cost accounting, plant utilization, balanced budg- 
ets, and so forth. To a degree die college is the success it is when 
it bucks notions taken whole cloth from business The laboratory 
scientist who gives untold hours to his project, far beyond what 
he or anyone imagines the college pays for, is not motivated by 
cost accounting To the extent that his counterpart exists in busi- 
ness, business is less like its stereotype Colleges have them own 
ground rules for efficiency and often they are dissimilar to those 
which hold in business. 

Business is primarily consumer conscious It lives from the 
acceptance it receives of its products Colleges are in a somewhat 
parallel position, except that they scarcely can be said to be busi- 
ness-like m their concern. Colleges may extol their special brands 
of education Their catalogues are replete with self-adulating 
descriptions But, from a business standpoint they do not operate 
efficiently When David Riesman was asked how “consumer re- 
search” might be accomplished in higher education, he rephed 

It requires a respectable group with large foundation support to be 
that courageous. It is fantastic that decisions which are relatively 
trivial are protected by law We have consumer research when the 
dimensions of decision are minute— research about cars, about house- 
wives and their preference for one or another shape of soap, about 
teen-agers and the bottle shapes they prefer for Coca-cola. Far more 
critical decisions about college choice are made by chance, by conven- 
non, by high school guidance counselors, and by all kinds of high 
prestige factors which operate to subordinate the youngster to the in- 
terests of the high school. 1 don’t know the answer to the question of 

ow such research could be done, but I think it is the most important 
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single thing which could be done For instance, just to publish the 
College Board scores or the Graduate Record Area Examination scores 
of colleges would be salutarv 5 

Far from operating on a business basis, so far as the investiga- 
tion of their program and its fitness to the students (both actual 
and potential), the colleges are most unbus in ess like 

The lack of true business principles in the colleges has another 
feature With few exceptions, the colleges do not produce any* 
thing for sale Instead of taking the second and third steps whereby 
initiated ideas might flourish m concrete products of a market* 
able nature, colleges stop short They arc the creators of new 
ideas, not factories They arc institutions of education and their 
marketable product is the educated 

Thus, it appears true that business has a marked influence 
upon higher education, but hardly a complete and controlling one 
Certain aspects of the college, as described, have come under the 
influence of business methods, but others have resisted At some 
points the college has both been influenced and has resisted, as in 
cost accounting The intermeshing influence of business upon 
education would in itself bear an extensive analysis before any 
conclusive statements could rightfully be made But this is known 
the colleges are not adjuncts to business, Vcblen, Whyte, and 
others notwithstanding 

An elementary understanding of comparative bureaucracies in 
our society would indicate that the same claim can and is being 
made for other institutions as for business The influences upon 
higher education are manifold— as wide as society itself Some col- 
leges are managed as extensions of ecclesiastical organizations. In 
the garb of the faculty, the nature of the camculum, the com- 
position of the sponsoring board, the language cmplo) ed in bul- 
letins and in the chapel, and m other ways, these colleges are 
shadows of a larger and more churchly organization 

A case could be made, moreover, for the existence of a more 
indirect influence of the churches upon the colleges The subject 
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matter of liberal arts colleges, even to this t 
of categories of knowledge found useful • 
which the churches played a key role. Th 
of many colleges, with the chapel at their 
churchly influence. So, too, with some c 
Dean, Rector, Chancellor, Chaplain. There probably are as many 
divinity schools attached to private, major universities as schools 
of business. Harvard, for instance, in the presidency of Nathan 
Pusey, has given a strengthened position to its divinity school, not 
simply as a means for the training of parish clergymen but also for 
the purpose of aiding in the integration of the university throug 
a somewhat traditional hierarchization of subject matter. 

A sober view of churches and colleges, however, indicates that 
neither is the adjunct of the other. Harvard may have gained 3 
new interest in religion; it scarcely is the handservant of any 
ecclesiastical organization. Denominational colleges may recog- 
nize a distant and vague loyalty to a churchly organization; they 
in most instances are highly autonomous. Religiously-derived 
categories may have informed higher education historically, but 
they seldom are to be found on the lips of curriculum committees 
today. The colleges of America are secularized to an amazing 
degree. They reflect, so far as the churches are concerned, the 
general society in which they have been established. 

Lest anyone think that religiously-sponsored education always 
fails to express the pure and lofty motives and organization of the 
churches at their best, it must be pointed out that bureaucracy 
apparently is less evident among some of them. Father Joseph 
Fichter, then head of the Department of Sociology at Loyola 
University of the South in New Orleans, made an empirical study 
of the Roman Catholic schools in Indiana. He reported first that 
the public schools in the state possess the “essence of a highly 
bureaucratic system.” He concluded that the public school had 
been hampered by “a rigid, stratified, complex organization” and 
that control “from above” had taken “decision-making for the 
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most part out of the hands of teachers and principals ” He noted 
numerous city and state regulations. “Red tape’ appears neces- 
sity in the public school system, according to Professor Fichter 
"In contrast to these superimposed and restrictive practices, 
the parochial school seems like an island of freedom with a relaxed 
and informal atmosphere ” "The teacher,” states Father Fichter, 
“can make decisions on the spot and, what is more significant, she 
can permit some freedom of choice to her pupils.” * In these and 
other ways the parochial schools in Indiana apparently have been 
able to resist or frustrate the influence of bureaucracy as com- 
pared with the public schools Possibly the same conditions are to 
be found in some religiously sponsored colleges If they are so 
found, they constitute exceptions to the general rule among col- 
leges Colleges, it would seem, like other institutions which fulfil] 
social functions m our era, are notably bureaucratic. Their bu- 
reaucracy, however, can hardly be laid at the door of religious 
influence 

The same kind of charge can be and has been made regarding 
the influence of government upon higher education as has been 
made concerning business and religion At the present time, some- 
what more than half of the nation's students attend colleges and 
universities sponsored by one government (local, state, or federal) 
or more Although all forms of higher education are flourishing, 
the largest growth has been achieved by the public institutions 
The quantitative aspects of govemmentally operated education, 
therefore, are quite impressive 

In certain respects public higher education seems to be, organ- 
izationally speaking, merely another department of government 
In many instances the budgetary procedures for the public col- 
leges follow that of the other departments of government public 
works, police, fire, sanitation, social welfare, hospitals Whatever 
elements are to be found in the others are regulatory for the 
“department” of higher education If the other departments sub- 
mit biennial requests for funds to the state legislature, then the 
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colleges do likewise, even though some other time span may seem 
more suitable. 

In numerous other aspects the public colleges seem to mirror 
the structure and procedures of government bureaucracy. The 
composition of the governing board may be governmental^ con- 
trolled. The retirement arrangements for the teachers may be inte- 
grated into a state-wide system, covering retirement age, benefits, 
etc. There may be the equating of rank and salary for the college 
staff with other agencies of the government. Policies controlling 
the printing of brochures or the planting of grass seed may be 
centrally maintained by the government. In these and other ways 
the public higher education has been viewed as not merely an 
adjunct to government itself, but in some respects simply one 
branch of governmental bureaucracy. In this view the colleges are 
a subtopic of the general theme of government. 

A paralleling argument can be made for the influence of the 
model of government organization for the organization of private 
higher education. It is commonplace for students and faculties to 
consider the college as a miniature political association. The stu- 
dents usually are organized into formal bodies. These sometimes 
reflect in name the larger political organization: senate; the presi- 
dent of the student body; the assembly; representatives. Faculties 
also have their own associations which often reflect in name and 
otherwise the political realities of the larger community. And, m 
speaking of names, it is possibly significant that colleges often 
employ titles for their agencies similar or identical to those em- 
ployed in government: The Bureau of Remedial Reading, The 
Office of Admissions, the Department of Art. Behind the names, 
moreover, lie the attitudes and practices of those who administer. 
They, it would appear, can scarcely be differentiated in their be- 
havior from the bureaucrats who hold responsibility in govern- 
ment agencies. 

So it is that higher education may be viewed as reflecting the 
organization of other bureaucracies in society, if one is willing to 
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begin from the standpoint of a particular bureaucracy other than 
that of the college r rom a business point of view, the colleges 
may seem hLc business organizations From a religious or govern- 
mental standpoint, colleges may appear to be little models of the 
more basic bureaucracy Probably from a military outlook (see 
how neatly armed forces units fit into the academic organization), 
the college is primarily shaped after it 7 Nevertheless, these inter- 
pretations are inadequate for a number of descnbable reasons 
Tirst, social institutions are interrelated and interactive, one 
does not automatically or necessarily hold sway over the others. 
The statement of the influence of other bureaucracies on higher 
education can be made with some validity They do influence the 
colleges. On the other hand, they are each influenced by the 
others, including the colleges. Since ours is distinctly a business 
culture it is predictable that business is an influential model for 
other organizations. For example, business relies upon advertising 
In the colleges advertising is called public relations. The public 
relations of business and the colleges may at points seem much the 
same The picture brochures of some colleges have formats strik- 
ingly similar to those produced to advertise a Grace Line cruise to 
Bermuda or the annual report of Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Contrariwise, however, the advertisements most common today 
readily show the influence of scientific experimentation associated 
with the colleges. Two cleansers are spread on a sink and com- 
pared, two beakers of stomach aad respond to the antacid, ciga- 
rettes have a definable amount of mcoone and tars 

Similar influence is evident in disputes between corporations 
and labor unions A steel strike occurs. Each side presents its case 
giving careful respect to a mass of statistical details These reports 
have been prepared for both sides by persons trained in the col- 
leges and employing methods of investigating, organizing evi- 
dence and presenting cases which are characteristic of coflcgc 
teaching on the subject In fact, each side may be represented by 
college professors with Ph-D *s who are employed as consultants. 
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The battle on the factual front may actually be more between 
two sets of college professors and their assistants than between 
the actual participants. In this sense, the business community is 
strongly influenced by the colleges. But the relationships between 
organizations and bureaucracies ate seldom simplc-a one-to-one 
relationship. Most commonly business, the churches, government, 
the military, and other bureaucracies are intertwined in their 
mutual influence in ways that are at times surprising and often 


difficult to unravel. 

Second, each social organization or bureaucracy docs not se- 
cure its existence by being in the service of another. Each seeks 
to fulfill a somewhat distinct social function. The social function 
of business is business. Only incidentally does business seek to 
educate and even then its efforts may be aimed at the enhance- 
ment of itself. So with the other bureaucracies, they have their 
own particular function to meet. There is overlap among the 
bureaucracies, but this should not obscure the core reasons for the 
existence of each. The colleges, at least theoretically, have been 
established to transmit presently known truth and to maintain the 
constant search for additional or more nearly perfect truth. They 
may employ methods, titles, budgets, and other features of other 
organizations. But the colleges primarily are devoted to their own 
responsibilities, their own social function. 

Third, the colleges in themselves meet the conditions pre- 
viously suggested for bureaucracies. Aside from what the nature 
of other organizations may be, the colleges on their own terms 
arc bureaucratic social organizations. As has been suggested, they 
have their own social function. The nature of this function is 
“spiritualistic” rather than “materialistic,” although a considerable 
material base is employed. The college, moreover, qualifies as a 
bureaucracy by reason of its complex specialization of personnel. 
Surely the mass of rules and procedures within colleges places 
them in the category of bureaucracy. Also, a hierarchy of author- 
ity is prevalent. Finally, a high degree of impersonality reigns 
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within colleges so far as the students (the clients) and staff are 
concerned Each of these elements of higher education as a bu- 
reaucracy will be described in greater detail in succeeding chap- 
ters Here it may be stated that higher education is a bureaucracy 
and that by understanding it in such terms it may become more 
meaningful It is too much to claim that it will be better liked, but 
at least it may be better understood Harold Stoke, m this connec- 
tion, says 

It is easy to inveigh against the frustrations of bureaucracy and to de- 
nounce its incompatibility with the spirit of learning, it is something 
else to do anything effeern e about it The instirutionaJ loads exist ana 
grow heavier and they cannot be earned without organization With 
organization comes resdveness and a blind, habitual queruiousness 
which can be quite undiscrinumung . . The academic world has 
much to leam about reconciling the bureaucracy of its new, diverse, 
and heavier responsibilities with its necessary freedom 8 
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Lloyd S. Woodburne, an experienced 
hand in higher education, states: “Universities have been in exist- 
ence as teaching institutions for more than five hundred years . . - 
Bnt a careful study of the internal operation of institutions of 
higher education has almost never been made.” 1 Although he may 
be stretching the facr somewhat to meet his need, essentially he is 
right. Vast sums of money are spent annually for the maintenance 
of America’s colleges, but few resources are available for extensive 
studies of the manner in which they operate. Almost 2ny study, 
however, would need to take into zccount the bureaucratic char- 
acter of the modem college. 

In this and succeeding chapters the nature of higher education 
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as a bureaucracy will be examined The mam features of the anal- 
ysis will be taken from Max Weber and those who have modified 
his theory of bureaucracy A definitive study will not be at- 
tempted, but it is hoped that at least the analysis employed will 
contribute toward a basic framework from which other and more 
detailed studies may take off 

This chapter will examine the office which the college worker 
holds, with its several characteristics of a bureaucratic nature and 
the educator as a social type. 

There was a rime, not so long ago, when the personnel in 
higher education in America was scant and informally organized 
Richard Hofstadter, an historian, says 

For over a century and a half American collegiate education relied 
chiefly on young tutors, having in all its faculties only a handful of 
professors of some maturity and length of tenure Harvard had been 
established for more than eighty five years, \ ale for more than fifty, 
and Princeton for more than twenty before each had its first professor, 
and it was to be many years more before regular professors outnum- 
bered transient tutors. The only secure and sustained professional 
office in American collegiate education was that of the college presi- 
dent himself 3 

Today by contrast the American college is a major employ- 
ment enterprise Its personnel has grown in number and com- 
plexity of specialization to a truly amazing degree Yet, in bureau- 
cratic fashion, practically all, if not all, of the staff of a college 
holds an “office ” 

Actually, ‘ office” has at least three distinct meanings all of 
which are basic to the work of the college employee The first 
refers to the status of a person T be status of a person is defined 

by a statement of his rights, privileges immunities duties, and 
obligations in the organization and obverse!/, by a statement of the 
restrictions, limitations and prohibitions governing his behavior, both 
determining the expectations of others in reference thereto 

Thus, m the first meaning of the term, the office of the librarian 
is distinct from that of an hourly paid typist. 
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The second definition of “office” refers to the place of work. 
The college employee, mainly the faculty, is characterized by 
having a physical area provided for at least a desk and a chan". 
Others (for example, the window washer or the carpenter) in the 
college may not have an office in this physical sense which gen- 
erally implies status. The professor, moreover, commonly is faced 
with continuous decisions regarding his physical place of work. 
His status as well as his actual work requires that he have a physi- 
cal area within the college. Yet for much of the academic year, 
he is not present on the campus. In addition, he generally likes to 
work in an office at his home (which he calls a “study”). 

An office in higher education also denotes what Weber called 
the “organized work process of a group.” An office in this sense 
refers to a kind of organization or bureau. Thus, “the office of the 
Dean of Students is responsible for counseling,” or “the Bursar’s 
office collects all fees ” In this third sense the office does not refer 
so much to a person or even to a status as it does to a function or 
set of activities. 

The fact is, however, that the people who work for a college 
are generally holders of an office with one or all of the above 
meanings intended. They are not individual entrepreneurs. They 
are not associated in a voluntary and informal enterprise. They 
are officeholders. 

The college officeholder does not set his own conditions for 
employment. These have been established by the college prior to 
his employment. Qualifications, which are typical of those for 
bureaucratic officeholders generally, may be listed in part and 
ne y described. Ten qualifications, not arranged in any partic- 
ular order, will be reviewed. 

First, competence is a basic requirement. The collegiate office- 
o er is appointed, in Weber’s terms, to “a sphere of obligation 
to perform functions which have been marked off as part of a 
systematic division of labor." That is, the college worker by rea- 
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son of education and experience has assumedly demonstrated that 
lie is able to manage a particular set of activities which are deemed 
important to the total life of the college. He is a specialist or ex- 
pert at something which the college prizes 

Second, the officeholder is appointed In most instances he does 
not secure his office on an hereditary basis In the medieval penod 
all lay offices tended to become hereditary, but the use of bureauc- 
racies in modern times with their strong stress on competence has 
led to the elimination of the hereditary factor as a basis for em- 
ploy ment. John W Gardner describes tins feature of the modem 
bureaucracy 

. it should be obvious that the modem Jarre organization could nor 
have emerged without the disappearance of hereditary stratification 
in its strict form There hare been large organizations throughout 
history But in their modem form they require, among other things, 
flexible movement and interchange of people on the baits of their use- 
fulness to the organization This is impossible in a society which deter- 
mines status on the basis of relationship You can t give the Pnnce of 
Wales an aptitude test and start him in the stock room 4 

Appointments are made by one’s superiors in tenure, seniority, 
rank, or status 

Although office holding m the college is primarily appointive, 
there are exceptions In certain instances committees of a depart- 
ment or departments as a whole may elect a new member to the 
staff Despite the employment of the voting process and the use 
of the term “election,” the hiring of a new staff member is com- 
monly referred to as an appointment. Again, it appears that the 
higher status positions within the college are commonly more 
open to election than to appointment For example, the president 
of the college is elected by the board of trustees as is the secretary 
of the faculty council or senate On the other hand, recognizing 
the variety of existing patterns, deans, department chairmen, busi 
ness managers, and others may all be appointed to their posts by a 
single man, the president Sail jt may be safe to say that the higher 
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one goes in the status system of the college, the more election is 
employed, while the lower one goes, the less is election practiced 
for appointment to an office. 

Third, the college officeholder, like bureaucratic officials 
everywhere, normally receives a fixed salary'. He may have other 
sources of income than his college-derived salary, but a precisely 
formulated salary is one of the characteristics of his appointment 
to the staff. Not working on a commission basis or some other 
tenuous arrangement, the college worker is provided with a highly 
dependable financial income. 

The fact that the salary is fixed does not mean that it is un- 
changing. Colleges, especially those which are governmental!)' 
supported, regularly have an official salary schedule which roughly 
matches the structure of the rank order of the personnel in the 
college. The employment of manifold differentiations in income 
within the college is one of its principal bureaucratic features. 
Such a financial system reinforces the idea of higher and lower 
positions and holds forth the desirability of upward mobility. 

Fourth, the office in the college is characterized by rank. In 
substantial measure the placement of the person in the salary 
schedule of the college affords the most obvious index of his 
status. Gossip sessions in faculty dining rooms and elsewhere illus- 
trate the importance of salary as a criterion of success. Yet the 
college also depends upon a formally organized system of grant- 
ing recognition through the assignment of titles despite the un- 
official status which may be accorded by a person’s colleagues. 
The system is fairly uniform in American higher education, con- 
sisting of such stations as: instructor, assistant professor, associate 
professor, professor, department chairman, division chairman, 
dean, vice-president, president, chancellor. In addition, a host of 
other titles interpenetrate this academic-type arrangement: fellow, 
tutor, coordinator, director, deputy, physician, superintendent. 
On many large campuses it may be almost impossible for any bot 
a few top administrators to understand the whole system of tag 
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giving, although most officeholders seem quite wiling to spend 
large chunks of time m trying to keep the system straight in their 
minds 

Mary Jane Ward tells in her not e! about the college teacher 
who “on the score of absentnundedness rated a full profes- 
sorship " s At times it may seem to some that rank is accorded for 
no more substantial reason, but in the mam, taking a balanced 
view, the ranking s) stem of the college relates to publicly observ- 
able and sensible qualities which are possessed by officeholders 
Individual employees in higher education are graded as persons, 
they also are graded by the status of the offices they hold In most 
instances the responsibilities of the office determine its degree in 
the rank order of the institution 

Tifth, the collegiate officeholder regards his work as a career 
It is true that college workers change employment, but it is also 
true that most regard their function as an end in itself Usually 
this end, such as the teaching of physics, is of such a nature as to 
presume that the individual cannot quickly master it and pass on 
to more complex or exciting prospects To be both knowledge- 
able in a discipline and effective as a teacher is a sufficient objec- 
tive to constitute a career for a person. Tenure, a benefit granted 
by the institution and a fundamental feature of college orgamza 
don, protects the career aspirations of the worker 

Sixth, by and large, work in and for itself is a major commit- 
ment of the college officeholder The professor spends a great 
part of his life in griping about the size of his work schedule 
Every teacher wishes he could teach fewer courses and students, 
but 2t seems that his over all responsibility does not necessarily 
diminish by granting him a lighter teaching load Few groups in 
society complain more about overwork and concomitantly pro- 
vide voluntarily a more personal basis for the judgment than do 
college personnel Work is all in all to them Absorption, obses- 
sion, dedication, enthusiasm, or any similar term may be used to 
describe the identification of the officeholder with his work Life 
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for him pivots upon his special function, or upon the activity in 
which he participates. 

A most obvious personal incentive for work in the college is 
the salary. It is a significant fact, moreover, that by the payment 
of a salary the organization secures not a specific service from the 
officeholder but his undifferentiated time and effort. To a signif- 
icant degree the college worker puts himself, his time and effort, 
at the disposal of those administering the college. But, in addition, 
there is placed before the officeholder the attraction and possibility 
of promotion. He sees himself not merely for what he may be 
today but in terms of his prospects for tomorrow. On the other 
hand, neither his salary nor his prospects fully account for his 
utter devotion to plain hard work. It may be that he is, as the 
psychologists say, a “compulsive personality” who secures his 
major satisfactions in diligent and self-punishing work. Perhaps 
the all-engulfing claim of the objectives of professional develop- 
ment which he has accepted for himself creates a self-induced 
drive of major proportions. Whatever the reason, the college 
officeholder commonly finds the major meaning of his life in his 
work. 

In fact, work is so important to the college officeholder that it 
tends to dominate all of his waking hours, much to the chagrin of 
his family, and even at times his sleep. Randall Jarrell humorously 
tells how even a professor’s dreams are colored by his waking 
activities: “The day before, at lunch, I had heard him telling Dr. 
Willen about the dream he had had that night. He began: ‘I 
dreamed that the Winter number of the Journal of Sociometric 
Studies had come early, and that it was all tables . . ® 

Seventh, the college worker is characterized by a style of life 
that is developed in various ways. One facet of it derives from the 
prestige held as a result of his rank in the institution. His pres- 
tige elicits appropriate responses from persons on and off the 
campus. The teacher is recognized as a professor. He is considered 
and considers himself to be an influence over the lives of others. 
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Such an assumption realistically may be open to question, of 
course, or even factually denied in some sectors of the academic 
and general commumt) 

In 19/9, six hundred college seniors who had won Woodrou 
Wilson Foundation Fellowships u ere asked to write a one thou 
sand w ord statement covering their intellectual interests aeri vines 
in college and career plans A study of their papers showed that the 
college sentors had not been noticeably influenced by either their 
high school or their college teachers in the selection of a career 
About 30 per cent said that their incentive had come from actual 
teaching experience as a laboratory or classroom assistant, tutor, 
church school teacher, scout or camp leader Only tlurty men 
noned the specific influence of a professor T Thus the assumption 
by the college teacher that his st) le of life includes influence over 
the young m their choosing of careers may not be based upon 
reality Yet the college teacher goes about his daily chores as xf 
he were an influential person 

Another element in the stj le of life of the college officeholder 
is the manner in which he utilizes his leisure The formal work 
schedule provides for a notable degree of seeming leisure The 
individual is often responsible hour b) hour for his own activity 
A high degree of self discipline is a characteristic requirement of 
the academic person The fact and use of seeming leisure there 
fore, is a component in the officeholder s style of life 

By these and other considerations rhe character of the college 
worker is formed or strengthened He becomes, as will be exam 
wed in greater detail later, a fairly distinctive social type Prob- 
ably both institutional and self selection factors enter into even 
the process of appointment so far as st} le of life is concerned 
Previously it w as stated that a fixed salary is a characteristic of 
the office Obviously, other appeals and compensations are also 
provided in higher education Some of these have already been 
mentioned But an eighth qualification is that of security arrange- 
ments In most institutions the officeholder is not only paid mate- 
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rially for his services in money and psychically through the 
granting of rank* but economically again in terms of “compensa- 
tion in kind.” A report by a committee of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors for 1959-1960 stresses and illustrates 
the 

. . . wide ramifications of the problem of ‘compensation in kind — 
such as free housing— wc may mention that some institutions provide 
their faculty free breakfasts or other meals at their cafeterias or dining 
halls; that some provide free firewood; and that at least one college 
offers free burial plots for deceased faculty members. 8 

But such security measures do not exhaust the arrangements 
of most colleges. The granting of tenure, by which the economic 
security of the individual is maximized, is a principal security fea- 
ture. Adequate or generous retirement benefits, in addition to the 
federal social security measures, are also most important. In addi- 
tion, medical services, research opportunities, sabbatical leaves, 
secretarial aid, and other elements enhance the office of the college 
employee. 

It is common to assume that “compensation in kind” is a fea- 
ture only of modem bureaucracy. This it not true; even medieval 
public servants were entitled to security benefits. Of them Thomas 
F. Tout says: 

Besides ecclesiastical preferment, the worn-out civilian could look for 
pensions from the Crown, transference to less laborious or nominal 
service, or, at the worst, to what was called a ‘corrody,’ that is author- 
e , u p k * 5 < l narters hi some monastery and be fed, clothed, and 
lodged at the expense of the monks . 9 

The modem college worker may have greater benefits than his 
ancient counterpart, but he is not historically unique. 

. ^ s * nt h, the separation of personal and organizational property 
is another feature of the office. Workers in higher education do 
not themselves own the nonhuman means of production and 
a ministration. These are provided and the accounting for them 
»s a responsibility of the officeholder. Thus, the professor does not 
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own any buildings, classrooms, students’ seats, laboratories, exam- 
ination books, and other paraphernalia associated with his office 
All of these and others are provided by the institution 

The complex nature of the modem college makes it impossible 
for the officeholder to do other than to rely upon the institution 
for the material resources of his functioning But in this regard he 
is not socially unique, as Robert K Merton points out 

More and more people discover that to work, they must be employed 
For to work, one must have tools and equipment And the tools and 
equipment are increasingly available only in bureaucracies, private or 
public Consequently, one must be employed by tile bureaucracies in 
order to have access to tools in order to work in order to live 10 

No one today can imagine the nuclear physicist owning the 
equipment necessary to his trade Even the social scientist also m 
many instances is dependent upon highly organized and expensive 
instruments of quantitative analysis The college Department of 
Buildings and Grounds, moreover, cannot assume that its work- 
men will themselves own such equipment as large grass mowers, 
asphalting machines, die presses, garbage trucks, warehouse lifts 
Yet the separation of personal and organizational propercy is 
not always psychologically complete One of the marks of the 
bureaucrat is his use of such phrases as “my department “my 
research,” “my staff " Certain campus groups, such as librarians, 
perhaps because their physical facilities are more fixed than those 
of the teachers, regularly take attitudes which assume that they in 
fact do own their buddings or equipment Such posscssiveness 
also is shown in the scientist’s use of microscopes and other equip- 
ment, and the teacher’s attitude toward his office (in a sense of 
physical space) 

Finally, the college officeholder is characterized by intense 
organizational loyalty Like most bureaucrats he is thoroughly 
devoted to the system of which he is a part. Such loyalty is not 
difficult to explain, in part his personal success is dependent upon 
the success of his unit For example, a purchasing agent tends 
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readily to believe that his office or his contribution to the office 
managed by someone else is commendably efficient. If he is not 
loyal to his bureau (bureau meaning an independent administra- 
tive unit), he can scarcely expect others to accept him for wh3t 
he thinks himself to be. Organizational loyalty also is induced b) 
the officeholder’s desire for advancement. Since the incentives of 
promotion and salary increases arc important to him, he tends to 
give his best to his office. 

A constant tendency, moreover, is apparent among college per- 
sonnel to overemphasize the significance of those activities for 
which they are individually responsible. To the teacher of anthro- 
pology, nothing is more important than anthropology. His loyalty 
to the discipline tends to flow over into other areas within the 
institution. Also, by believing that he is part of a first-rare college, 
he is better able to assume that he himself and his contributions 
are first-rate. Sometimes the loyalty of the college worker is 
greater to his discipline or professional association than it is to the 
college as a whole, but, for the most part, as Robert O. Bowen 
has shown in some detail, he is warmly appreciative of the obliga- 
tion which he holds toward the institution which has appointed 
him. 11 

These ten characteristics, then, comprise the major elements 
of the office which the worker in higher education holds. In 
themselves, they are not distinctive from those which charac- 
terize workers in other large-scale organizations, but are part and 
parcel of the bureaucratic nature of modem society and its enter- 
prises. The specific content involved in the ten categories may be 
distinctive in degree, but not in kind. Taken together and in the 
manner in which they 2 re organized in higher education, they 
probably do comprise a distinctive set of employment criteria. 

Not only is the college somewhat distinctive by reason of the 
specific qualifications it establishes for its workers, but the per- 
sonnel itself is probably somewhat onnsual in response to the re- 
quirements. It is possible, therefore, to review' briefly some of the 
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presumed characteristics of the educator as a social type in order 
that the human dimensions of the office may be more clearly 
understood 

Marshall E. Dimoch observes that 


When people work together in an organization, they come to have 
common understandings. pte,od,cea, apnremtionsjoyalnei . end out- 
looks similar to those of the members oj a family They fove a feetag 
of identity and exceptionable* which sea than , .part from «h« 
They think in teims of 'ourselves and others They have 
ness that the interests of the program and the ymbofs 
lifted with it are larger and mote important “1“ IOT 

one person connected with the organization They » „S 0 °a 
•lire then- interests and affecnons and to eoncrnlrati ■ >h™ “P°" g. 
which represent programs of one kind or 

construction, education, government, welfare, religion : In tins ^P 

of meaning convened by their " ords and acn n 

Although one can believe that every bureaucracy, uiclulmg th' 

collcgcfbo.h selects anil produces id own, social VP^ P^ 0 ""^ 

,t is nevertheless difficult in the present stare 

know pteosely what the college worker as hke Dearly this is 

^One^perSOT who thinks he knows what a college teacher is like 
is Ernest Earnest 

The kind of person who becomes a Jtu/lnteresta, 
special breed ‘He has ™”T a gSume desire to help his 

* tutrli intelligence, integrity ano b , f rane swin- 


fellow man. Few college a professor of cWnustrV 

dling, theft or assault and ^ i Qn ,he other hand the col- 
at Harvard, has been hanged ^^ tvatIT e i overconscientim* 

lege teacher is likely to be m^verted^C that , t ^ the lew 

and sexually inhibited Dr on which goes to college, and 

sexually active part of the ^ Aose m en who go on to grad- 

, c js likely that this applies especially 
uate work and teaching 
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Yet, Professor Earnest unfortunately does not provide suffi- 
cient evidence for his assertions to make them reliable 

Novelists on occasion have sought to isolate the personality 
elements which compose the professor as a social type William 
Maxwell, for example, thinks that the professor is someone who 
runs away from making money in life Thus a professor’s wife, 
Mrs Severance, speaks to Lymie Peters, a college student, about 
his future 

‘William also tells me that you like poetry,’ she said *Why don't you 
become a professor’ It’s a very pleasant life So safe Nothing to 
worry about as long as you live You don’t make any money, of 
course, but 1 can tell just by looking at you that you’ll never make 
much money anyway You’re not the type If I were jou I wouldn’t 
try Settle down here and teach William will tell you just how to go 
about it/ 14 

On the other hand, Kingsley Anus reasons that a person be- 
comes a teacher of a particular specialization out of happenstance 
In his novel, Dixon, a college professor, is aksed why he became 
a medieval specialist Dixon replies 

the reason why I’m a medievalist, as you call it, is that the medie 
val papers were a soft option m the Leicester course, so I specialized 
in them Then when I applied for the job here I naturally made a big 
point of that, because it looked better to seem mterested in something 
specific It’s why I got the job instead of that clever boy from Oxford 
who mucked himself up at the interview by chewing the fat about 
modem theories of interpretation But I never guessed I’d be landed 
with all that medieval stuff and nothing but medieval stuff 18 

Both accounts as well as others fail to provide a substantial basis 
for the character delineation of college teachers or others em- 
ployed in higher education 

Some college personnel may unconsciously or deliberately 
model themselves after images which are popular beyond the col- 
lege Thus, Theodore Caplow and Reece J McGee m a study 
published in 1958 describe an academic type they call the Gentle- 
man Adventurer He is 
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A carefree and somewhat irresponsible sort the adventurer is a Jate 
comer on the academic scene and wanders from realm to realm sing 
uig, telling stones and doing well sponsored contract research. When 
his record of being able to secure foundation support is sufficiently 
gautfy to emblazon on his shield, he becomes a chairman 10 

Such a Gentleman Adventurer reminds one of the self made busi 
ness tycoon or the buccaneer of the high seas of days gone by He 
is essentially an empire builder whether his empire is placed pri- 
marily within the college or m the larger community Such a type 
is justifiably referred to as one of 4 the affluent professors ” 1T 
These broad stroke delineations of the nature of the college 
teacher are clearly guesses and, therefore, lacking in dependability 
Indeed, there are few studies which provide even the slightest 
idea of what the authentic character of the professor is, only 
guesses and questions remain 

What, then, arc some of the questions’ These may comprise a 
basis for investigation or at least for preliminary thought Four of 
a much larger number will be indicated 

Is the college teacher more verbally proficient than others 5 
If so, what others 5 The common assumption is that the teacher 
makes his living through the use of words— oral and written Docs 
the college office of teaching tend to select for appointment and 
promotion those people who "talk a lot 5 ’ 

Is the college teacher dependent for his success upon his wife 5 
In 1958, Third Best Sport, a popular Broadway play, starring 
Celeste Holm, recounted the soap opera like trials and tribulations 
of the 4 organization wife " It was a satire on the personal behavior 
of the corporation man and wife— the ritual of conventions, the 
hierarchies of corporation life, die professional insincerities, the 
techniques of salesmanship, company morality, and total dedica- 
tion to the success of the team The present question is To what 
extent, if at all, does the wife of the college teacher feature xn his 
office holding 5 Next to nothing is known about faculty wives, 
except by the faculty and their wives through the college s rumor 
system What a fertile field for social investigation 1 
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Is the college teacher a lopsided personality’ That * *>o« h 
truly exemplify the cl,ch6 of the college catalogue of ^the : «< ’ 
rounded person’ Aside from his girth, he may not He may be 

one-sided! narrow-gauged, specialized beyond r«<lu-t,on and 
defensively antagonistic to disciplines other than his oivn Every 
one Star, tie passage m which Danvm confesses w.thmuch 
frankness that his humane appreciation of art and poemy 
impaired by his partisan devotion to science d ° 'P' 

aahzation and general education fit together in the life of th 

“TthTcolUge teacher “idcabstic’” Is he a visionary and im- 
practical person’ The common view is that he tends to be li 
it accurate, or to m hat extent is it accurate’ These and other q 
tions may be directed to the officeholders within higher educa- 

It should be assumed that the college officeholder, like other 
officeholders in rehgion, the military, industry, and politics, ten s 
to be molded in his personality by the characteristic sentiments, 
orientations, and expectations of his office Such influences, to t ic 
extent to which their power is felt, create a social type The pro 
file * of such a type in the college is not clearly known, althoug 
its importance suggests that it is a fundamental field for future 
research 


Quite possibly the reason why the character of the educator as 
a social type is difficult to locate and define is the fact that there is 
no single type available The modem college is so large and com 
plex, possessing so many attributes of the larger world of whic 
it is a part, and so prone to the appeals and rewards which are 
available widely in society, that many different types of persons 
are able to find a spiritual as well as a vocational home within the 
college It may be, as certain analytic tests intimate, that different 
personabty types are attracted to different functions within the 
college So the teachers in the several divisions, the sciences, the 
social sciences, and the humanities, require different character 
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orientations Again, it is possible that administrators represent m 
degree a different sort of personality organization from that of 
the holder, for example, of a chair in poetry Future investigations 
may provide some evidence 

Another major difficulty in understanding the nature of the 
educator as a social type may denve from the fact that colleges 
generally seem unable to male up their minds as to uhat ir is 
they expect the faculty to be and do Some present conflicts in 
the college, which will be described in Chapter 5, give support to 
this view. 



Pilgrimage 
to the 
Cbm med 
Cucle 


On the face of it, American higher 
education appears to be a bedlam So many interests, activities* 
problems, aspirations, persons, and organizations exist that what- 
ever integrative forces there are do not always appear at first 
glance to be effective The campus’ scatteredness is commented 
upon by Walter D Wagoner 

The American campus is still an amazing melange of chapel bells, 
adolescent Willie Lomans, capable young adults, physical culture, 
convertibles, frat paddles, serious studies and beer fined alumni, with 
Professor Jones lecturing sonorously on the width of Roman roads 
This confusion is illustrated by the remark of a coed at one of the 
innumerable intercollegiate Christian conferences About to go to bed, 
she remarked to her roommate, ‘Oh dear, I don’t know whether to do 
up my hair or to read my Bible ’ 1 
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Part of the seeming confusion may be authentic, but part of it 
is dented simply from the fact that the current task of higher 
education is such that a large and complicated battery of special- 
ists is required for its maintenance One of the most endlessly 
quoted remarks in American education contrasts thoroughly with 
the nature of the present situation Speaking about Williams Col- 
lege’s President Mark Hopkins, United States President James A 
Garfield, Williams *S6 (who was assassinated on his way to a 
Williams commencement), supposedly said that "the ideal college 
is Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and a student on the other ” 
Never the reality anyway, such a notion is today preposterous 
Higher education has grown from its simple beginnings to a full- 
blown bureaucratic venture 

Three factors have chiefly contributed to the current charac- 
ter of American higher education They enforce specialization 
among the college’s officeholders First, the college has grown 
enormously in size and gnes every evidence of continuing to ex- 
pand Each year an increasing number of students attend college 
They require ever-enlarging staffs. Size provides the basis for 
specialization 

Second, the college has become increasingly more complex in 
its total organization Take the curriculum as an example Charles 
Homer Haskins sums up the system of education of a prior period 

The basis of education in the early Middle Ages consisted of the 
so-called seven liberal arts Three of these grammar, rhetoric, and 
logic, were grouped as the trivium, the remaining four, arithmetic, 
astronomy, geometry, and rnnsic made up the quadnvium The first 
group was the more rudimentary, but tne second was rudimentary 
enough 2 

From such simplicity the present day college is a far cry In- 
stead of four or se\ en baste disciplines, today ’s college can boast 
of several dozen mayor departmental divisions with, m many in- 
stances, detailed sub-di visions wuhm these major categories A 
college which does not offer several hundred courses to its stu- 
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dents would be considered a freak in the educational world The 
curriculum, as well as other aspects of the college, has great y 
grown not only in size but in complexity 

Third, the nature of the educational undertaking has change 
The college in the American tradition has increasingly taken more 
and more responsibility for the direction and control of the stu- 
dent As other institutions within the community have become 
more specialized, or have restricted themselves m their function- 
ing, and as the American people have increasingly looked to their 
schools and colleges as the major formative influence over children 
and youth, the colleges have increased the scope of their respon- 
sibilities This fact was commented upon by a former dean of 
Columbia College 

Today we include m our educational scheme, as the responsibility of 
the school, attention to many aspects of the individual that were not 
so considered in the early days of Amencan education This change ot 
attitude means that, while we are giving our attention more effectively 
than ever to the intellectual development of our students m addition 
to this we have become aware that their character, their health, their 
manners, their vocational plans, their financial problems, and even their 
family environment are all a part of their educational progress 3 

The change in the nature of the enterprise of higher education 
has called for the presence of a larger number of specialized per- 
sons. 

The personnel of the modem college, then, is distinguished by 
the differentiation of its work functions Specialization is the rule 
rather than the exception Each staff member has his own partic- 
ular responsibilities or functions He claims some degree of unique- 
ness by reason of the fact that his task is somewhat different from 
fftat of everyone else He finds a source of pride m being needed 
y the organization to perform activities which presumedly no 
one else regularly is able to manage What Emile Durkhein wrote 
as a theoretical formulation in his Divtston of Labor has become 
an apparent and controlling factor of higher education * 

izc, complexity, and the nature of the enterprise have forced 
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specialization upon the college, but efficiency is the key element 
in the rationale for its continuing presence It is assumed that any 
increase m specialization will increase efficiency— the academic 
version of the Detroit belt system of production Although col- 
leges say that they are interested supremely in efficiency, their 
actions often deny their words Few have established efficiency 
studies even so far as the employment of human resources is con- 
cerned In fact, few officeholders in the college would be able to 
recognize the classic, although limited, contributions on the sub- 
ject by the Taylor group 5 Studies which deal with the human 
and social aspects of college organization, haring efficiency as 
their goal, are even rarer 

Despite its defects, specialization, however, as a feature of col- 
legiate life today, is inevitable Alfred North Whitehead says 

. . mankind is naturally specialist One man sees a whole subject, 
where another can find only a few detached examples I know that it 
seems contradictory to allow for a specialism in a curriculum espe- 
cially designed for a broad culture Without contradictions the world 
would be simpler and perhaps dalle r But 2 am certain that in educa- 
tion wherever you exclude specialism j ou destroy life 9 

Knowledge itself has grown too large to be comprehended by 
a single mind 7 Even members of a single department in the col- 
lege hare difficulties at certain points in understanding each other 
The historian of economic development often faces an uncross- 
able abyss in his conversations with an expert in the application 
of statistics to economic phenomena The professor docs fulfill 
his career by learning “more and more about less and less ” Spe- 
cialization seems inevitable, whether it leads to efficiency or not, 
and the specialization evident in the curriculum is apparent in all 
aspects of the college 

Specialization has its defects, two will be mentioned First; the 
specialist may become myopic or professionally deformed He 
ma> see only the trees and never the woods Irving Babbitt wrote 
of this disability 
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The work that leads to a doctors degree is a constant temptation o 
sacrifice ones growth as a man to ones growth as a specialist. »\e 
must be men before being entomologists Hie old humanism s'® 5 
keenly alive to the loss of mental balance that nm come from know- 
ing any one subject too well It was perhaps with some sense of the 
dangers of specialization that the ancient flute play cr replied to Kins 
Philip, who wished to argue a point of music with him ‘God forbid 
that your Majesty should know as much about these things as I do 


Second, specialization has led in many disciplines to certain 
ngidines of a bureaucratic nature The specialist acts as a member 
of an inner or exclusive group He believes that he alone has the 
prerequisites and prerogatives of his office He is suspicious of 
outsiders They may speak about his sphere of knowledge, but 
always they lack that esoteric stamp which characterizes the 
specialist. Within the realm of specialization, moreover, there are 
gradations of acceptability The profession is v lew ed in hierarchical 
terms with fewer and few cr persons being more and more comp c 
tent. Thus academic persons like to speak of colleagues who are 
first, “among the very best,” or “among a handful of the top 
authorities’ within their specializations Acceptability follows a 
pattern of social control established by the most specialized These 
are commonly found vvithm the precincts of a relatively few 
graduate schools Thus, status within a specialization ranks higher 
even than mere membership within a group of specialists. The 
resulting exclusiveness is dramatically described by Bruce Stewart 


^ by r> ,tS ?' wdo pm«tt of authorities has led to a new kind 
7 aUsm Brc ? km S the ? n P of the so-called authorities of the 
human 3 Ion ?, a " d kterally painful process The rebirth of 

had cniml 011 ^ T* 3 csta bhshed and the frontier opened to an) one who 
mieht be r 5 vi ^ ence logical presentation, regardless of who he 
considerably higher plane, there has grown up a sys- 
which ant b°nties, degrees grades, and sundrv paraphernalia 

the officS^np." ^ m ° dem flShl0n t0 dlVert 


The college officeholder, w'hile on the campus, is a specialist, 
ut in or er to enh-nce his campus reputation as an expert he 
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also must secure the appropriate recognition of his status from 
persons and agencies beyond the college Caplow and McGee say 
that “success is likely to come ro the man who has learned to 
neglect his assigned dimes” in favor of his “private professional 
interests ” 10 Four of the more common ways by which the office 
holder in higher education increases his acceptance on the campus 
by engaging in off campus activities command attention here 

First, there is the phenomenon known as ‘reading papers.” 
Reading papers at professional conventions increases one’s pres- 
tige generally with co-specialists in one’s discipline It is taken as 
a sign of creativity and leadership Professional associations organ 
ize annual meetings on a regional or national scale for the actual 
purpose of providing opportunmes for mutual status advance 
ment, in addition to the ostensible prospect that some new or old 
truth may be communicated The very size of these conventions 
and the large number of the participants in them would seem to 
preclude the assumption that advancing the truth is the primary 
or sole purpose Professional conventions for the specialist are a 
form of conspicuous display 

Douglas N Morgan points out in an article that “pay, promo- 
tion, and reputation” for the college teacher depend upon his suc- 
cess in reading papers at professional conventions He analyzes 
the pitfalls in the reading of papers (badly read, windy, too com 
plex, pompous, dull, trivial, elementary, underdone, incompetent) 
and stresses six rules for success. These in the main are the obverse 
of the pitfalls Grandly he concludes “You owe to y our discipline 
the best you have in you Your research and your analysis do not 
belong to you, but to the world, you owe them to jour col- 
leagues You owe to yourself the genuine excitement of scholar- 
ship ” 11 

Second, prestige is secured through off campus activities by 
visiting other colleges and universities The teacher, for example, 
who is in regular demand to lecture at colleges other than hts oivn 
is admired on his own campus His prestige inflates The reason- 
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ig is that his cxpertncss must bet nimble to his home campus i 
thcr colleges are willing to recognize him and his value As 
)ewey W Grantham, Jr , mildly puts it 


rhe marvels of modem transportation, in conjunction vvi r 

ibility of travel funds have made it possible for a steady 
ollcgc administrators and faculty members to move across t f . . 
cape of higher education bent on academic consultation, sc ^ J 
investigation professional association, and student recruitment. 


This form of travel is a kind of academic process whereby cx 
perts take m each other’s washing 

Kenneth I Brown has perceptively seen that the urge of scho - 
ars to visit other campuses has its obverse side The college, he 
says, has itself come to believe m “academic salvation by visita- 
tion ” Although he calls the phenomenon a heresy, it may e ‘ 
have become by now the orthodoxy Says Brown 


The heresy is attractive by its very simplicity our faculty has been 
less than fully successful m achieving the goals of education m a truly 
significant and exciting fashion, they arc good men but neither top 
scholars nor brilliant teachers and our budget will not allow us to 
attract such men, therefore, we must turn to the Great Man with thc- 
Big Name who will come to the campus for sev era! day s or better a 
week or a fortnight If the Great Man can be secured for a semester, 
then do we have a written guarantee of academic salvation for all, by 
the easy and painless way of visitation. 1 * 


Third, status is increased by consulting This phenomenon is 
known on almost every campus among the physical scientists 
Commonly, geologists, chemists, physicists, biologists, and others 
spend a considerable part of their time in off-campus consultation 
with industries and other organizations that require their services 
To act as a consultant provides kudos to the scientist But the phys- 
ical scientist is not alone in his consultative activities In the more 
recent years the social scientists have been called off-campus m 
large numbers In 1959, for example, the Esso Standard Division 
of Humble Oil, an affiliate of Standard Oil, New Jersey, em 
ployed a total of fifty psychologists, sociologists and anthropolo- 
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gists as consultants These contributed a grand total of 1,728 
man days of work for the company All but seven of these came 
from colleges and universities 5 * Other companies, to a greater or 
lesser degree, also employ social scientists 

In recent years sociologists have been highly prized in con- 
sulcame work Their services mainly fit into two categories 
They are consulted regarding consumers Two Iowa State Col 
lege sociologists, for example, started the pattern of adoption for 
new farm products, they studied the kind of people most recep- 
tne to innovation and those least receptive, where they got their 
information, and how long the} were likely to wait Eli Lilly and 
Company used this information for a campaign for a new beef 
cattle hormone seed additive Sociologists also are employed to in- 
crease employee efficiency They hold classes, for example, to teach 
supervisors about group dynamics 15 

Fourth, the academic “status seekers” are accorded recognition 
when they take leaves from the college Although a lease maj be 
taken to restore health, to engage m private research or to write 
a scholarly tome, much of the prestige currently attached to 
leaves of absence derives from being invited to serve m an impor- 
tant capacity aw ay from the campus. Sometimes it seems as though 
the prestige increases directly with the distance from the campus 
to the new responsibility Thus a call to advise the government of 
Iran on educational matters may appear to be more prestigious 
than a leave to work in a chemical industry in the next town At 
any rate, college employees far from living m seclusion from the 
turbulent ev ents of the world, at times seem to be at their very 
center 

Trrne, long before the presidency of John Kennedy, reported 
briefly on the Harvard faculty under the title “Where Are the 
Professors'” The magazine reported that David Bell had left 
abruptly to grapple with the US budget, Edward S Alison was 
surveying the economy of Uganda Arthur A Maass was off 
studying the water laws of Spam, John T Dunlop was mediating 
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for the construction industry, George B Kisaakowsky, 
a year, was advising the got emment on scientific matters in 
ington Boston attorney Trancis H Burr, a member of the ** 
vard Corporation, admitted that “a lot of people are concern 
and so are we,” but he was also able to add that “many pro 
are worth more to the ram ersity by spending time away e 


did not elucidate on his meaning 

The quips and jokes about the absentee Harvard 
which followed the inauguration of the late President Kenne >♦ 
tended to obscure the fact that the situation at Harvard is mir 
rored to a greater or lesser degree by similar conditions m many 
other American colleges The specialist is not only one who is 
recognized as such at home He is recognized at home because 
he is recognized away from home 

In addition to these four means whereby the specialist seeks to 
enhance his position m the bureaucracy of his college there are 
others Some of these will be discussed later in this chapter in con- 
nection with the unsettled and unclear position of the college 
teacher’s function m the college 

The objective of the enhancement of status in the college is the 
promotion to a higher position- Promotion comprises a major 
concern for every college officeholder To this subject some con- 
sideration now wall be given. 

The basis in motivation for the intense seeking for status on 
the part of the college worker is certainly complex. Its ramifica- 


tions are probably as broad as human life itself One way of giving 
focus to the phenomenon, however, is to give attention to the 
status anxiety of the bureaucratic worker Higher education as a 
bureaucracy rests ultimately upon the ability of each working 
member to assume a precise responsibility within it The status 
system of the college is a powerful developer of the sense of 
responsibility The stability and reliability of the college’s func- 
tions depend upon the conjoining of status and responsibility' 
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The individual worker, aside from monetary and security fac- 
tors, is largely motivated by his status This motivation takes essen 
tially two forms First, he js desirous of protecting whatever 
status he may have Second, he strongly wishes for an improve 
ment of his status No matter what his present status may be, he 
looks to jts increase on the morrow 

Robert Michels says that "a mama for promotion is a charac- 
teristic of eveiy bureaucracy 17 The hierarchical organization of 
the college as a bureaucracy rends to tease the employee into high 
aspirations The worker perhaps too readily assumes that if he is 
able to climb one rung on the ladder of success that each succeed- 
ing rung u ill be equally within his grasp The employee who is 
not upwardly mobile understandably tends to be anxious about 
his status Despite the fact that college personnel has regularly 
been categorized as ‘‘idealisac" in comparison with workers in 
business organizations the judgment is probably untrue Col 
legiatc experience teaches that college employees are as fiercely 
competitive and possess as high personal aspirations as any other 
group of workers in society They are intensely concerned about 
their failures and successes The), too, have * a mama for promo- 
tion M As with chess players, they are looking for a gambit by 
which the game of promotion ultimately may be won 

The intensity of the current mama may be better understood 
in contrast to die situation in higher education about a hundred 
years ago Richard Hofstadter, looking back to the 18-10s says 

there was no system of rewards for competence, salaries were 
commonly inflexible there was no system of raises no hierarchy of 
promotion, once installed the professor was treated much the same 
whether he was an eminent success or a substantial failure as a readier 
Although a professor usually held office indefinitely on good behavior, 
fus tenure depended upon usage and had no legal status, he could be 
fired at will by the governing board in many institutions a hearing 
was not required Since there was no system of graduate educawm , m 
advanced work to look forward to and no pecuniary reward for dis 
unction in scholarship, the professor tended to settle into the groove 
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of the reemnon system and the pobemg of * e , “ 
was frequently required to join at much expenditur 
ergy and sometimes at the cost of hurmhanon. 


Advancement from a low er office to a higher office, t & 
of every bureaucrat, logically should depend upon a set o o j 
me criteria by which the individual may be satisfied and 
consensus may be secured Such standards, being publicly av 
able, should be general enough to permit flexibility and un ^ 3 *! 
judgment. On the other hand, they should be specific and de ^ 
enough to create justice or a sense of justice among the personne 
involved. The creation of actual opportunities for advancement 
depends upon such matters as death, expansion, and resignations. 
The chief difficulty m the college so far as promotion is concerne 
is surely not educational expansion. The primary problem is 3 
of establishing sufficiently decisive and acceptable yardsticks for 
evaluating performance and potential American higher education 
has been notably weak m this regard Higher education has not 
made up its mind what it values first, second, third, and so forth in 
its staff In view of this situation, the anxiety which is to be ex- 
pected on the part of any holder of a graded office is currently 
compounded by the vague standards applied by colleges in their 
promotion practices. As a means of review ing some of the dimen 
sions of the problem, the following six promotion elements will 
be commented upon briefly seniority’, teaching, group activities, 
research, administration, and wnnng 

Seniority as a basis for promotion seems to be an objective and 
wise criterion. It dearly and on a chronological basis arranges the 
colleges personnel according to greater and lesser chances f° r 
promotions. It has the further virtue of including the valuable 
ingredient of experience. That person with the most experience on 
the job is generally first to secure the office abov c. 

\ ct seniority is not so much an exclusiv e principle of promot- 
ahility as it is simply a fact among other facts. No one would 
assert that the person with the greatest seniority should by this 
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reason done be a department chairman Many other requirements 
than that of seniority immediately come to mind as being of 
greater importance Again, a staff which operates wholly on the 
principle of seniority assumes that the personal abilities of all its 
members arc equal with the exception of the variable factor length 
of experience This, obviously, is a rash assumption Although 
seniority is probably used more often than not as a basis for pro- 
motion, its uncritical and automatic usage is liable to the chatge of 
injustice and inefficiency 

Teaching, at least for the teaching staff, is regularly and widely 
conceived in American higher education to be the pnmaty func- 
tion, and is the one, therefore, which constitutes the first basis for 
consideration for promotion. Catalogues of colleges loudly assert 
the claim Admission officers speaking m high-school convocations 
are bound to have this element on the list of their institution’s 
strengths Harried administrators, almost by rote , emphasize the 
primacy of teaching to their faculties Yet, despite the propa 
ganda, there appears to be no strong conviction among college 
teachers generally that excellence of reaching j$ the sine qua non 
for advancement Many faculty members agree with a professor 
in a modem novel ‘Td like to think that classroom performance 
still determines status, but I’ve seen too many promotions made w 
somebody’s drawing room ” ,a 

Colleges, at present, are unclear as to whether they prize more 
the knowledge of the teacher or his success in making it available 
to students If a college stresses the knowledge or expertness of 
the teacher, it is inclined to look for more than good teaching It 
tests the expertness of the teacher by those activities for which he 
can be basically responsible, such as research and writing, and by 
those factors which hate been discussed previously as constitut- 
ing the prestige of the teacher off campus Excellence in teaching 
therefore, well may not be either the lone or the chief basis for 
promouon 

Participation in group activities within the college (sometimes 
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also in the community) is another basis for promotion Gro P 
activities may be of an informal character, such as those p e 
mg to the Faculty Club, the departmental picnic, the p res * e 
reception for graduating seniors, or, they may be o a orn j 
character, such as faculty and faculty-student committees, egis ^ 
tive bodies within the college, departmental committees n g en ^ 
eral, group participation indicates the willingness of the in i' 1 * * * 
to assume responsibilities beyond his private sphere It also p r 
vides others with an opportunity of knowing and evaluating m 
On the other hand, despite the intense attraction they hoi or 
some, group activities are viewed by many of the college s per 
sonnel as an unavoidable evil Some college workers believe t at 
group activities, such as committees, detract from scholarship 
Carlos Baker, for example, has a character in his novel say 

‘No more committees, please I’m on enough committees as it is 
They say it’s the price you pay for democratic government m a 11 ' 

vcrsity And the places that don’t have committee-government at 

alwajs trying to get it. But who pays the price of scholarship 5 
writes the books on Shakespeare, Sophocles, Voltaire 5 No books wer 
ever written while a man sat at a committee table ’ 20 

The late president of Yale University, A Whitney Griswold, 
expressed his doubt of the efficiency of committees in these words 
“Could Hatjjlet have been written by a committee, or the ‘Mona 
Lisa’ painted by a club 5 Could the New Testament have been 
composed as a conference report 5 Creative ideas do not spring 
from groups They spring from individuals ” 21 

Finally, committees have been criticized for illogical behavior 
Jacques Barzun says 

1 have sat on a committee so democratic that the chairman, who had 

received a publisher’s circular offering a new syllabus in the social 

studies, read the letter aloud and askea for a vote to obtain a sample 

copy At the other end of the scale, committees meet not to debate 

over titty cents’ worth of printed matter, but to settle the great im- 
pon craules, such as how to insure in wartime the survival of perma- 
nent uman values. I am told that on one such occasion a blunt logician 
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pointed out that it the human values w ere really permanent the college 
might let them shift for thcmseltcs.* 1 

Such spirited comment recalls die stricture of Dryden’s Achito- 

phel 

Yet still he saw his fortune at a stay- 

WhSe droves of blockheads chocking up his way 

What is true by report regarding the effects of committee par 
tictpaaon may also hold to a degtee rtgarthnB Other gtoup^ens; 

, J Such an experienced and ruse a hand as Beardsley Ruml 
3ble to assert that 

The liberal college faculty a. a M, . <£> =^££51 
judgments and evaluations require . ^ arc f or the most part 

education The individual mmben ;of the **»*■« *, rKuIcbot !, m 
chosen as specialists m departmental special advocate, necessarily 

Group acttvit.es in the college * •"« « fj+SZ £ 

is a basic activity of the col C S C col i ege For some faculty 

« should or should not ewM m|erKt a „d presuge, although not 
members it is a source of xha debJtc rega rding re- 

evety researcher enjoys faculty campuses sets up an 

search which usually tab's p ac ' (|r , ES earch Much of this 
cither-or altemanve-either tea g b3S , c qoM uom arc what 
debate is fruitless and umnspir md reS carch and how 

arc the interrelationships between te b h whitehead 

may the quality of both be unproved. Alfred 

answers them in part Then encourage .hem 

Do you want your Jehem to be nuagmauve? Then 

to research Do you want yo »<£? 
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bring them into intellectual sympath) with the >oung ™ 0 

eager, imaginative penod of life, when intellects arc just cn ? 
their mature discipline Make jour researchers explain t c 
acme mmds, plastic and with the world before them, 111:1 
\oung students crown their period of intellectual acquisition J 2I 
contact with mmds gifted with expcnence of mtellcctual a vc 

While research is a problem-laden acm lty for some c0 ^f ^ 
teachers, it is at least as \ cxatious to the college as a who e 
rapid development of research in higher education, especially t 
supported by the federal gov emment, has created a new catc j> 0 9j 
of administrative concern, as Charles V. Kidd has shown 
has catalogued many of the problems, particularly in the natu ^ 
sciences, in a study of the subject, including concentration 
support in a too limited range of colleges and universities, stunu 
lation of research in the sciences at the expense of other ne 
overemphasis on team research, problems related to the indirect 
costs of subsidized research, classified research and security p o11 
cies, the development of new institutional activities (including 
even advertising and the semiprofessional solicitation of researc 
support), the “senseless situation” in which the federal govern- 
ment provides profit making concerns with money to finance 
high pay scales that lure scientists from the colleges and universi 
ties where the government is attempting to encourage scientific 
research 25 


Involvement in administrative functions also constitutes a basis 
for promotion The contest between administrative and other 
functions within the college is not as sharp as most college etn 
ployees make out. As will be discussed m the next chapter, admin 
istration is a characteristic function of every aspect of the college s 
organization. Thus, many persons are engaged in administration 
in the college who would not claim the title of administrator 
Administrative functioning, how ev er, is a basis for promotion. 

In the relationship of publication to promotion, Caplovv and 
IcGee assert It is neither an crv ergeneralization nor an over- 
simplification to state that m the faculties of major universities in 
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the United States today, the evaluation of performance is based 
almost exclusively on publication ” “ The common cry of the 
faculty is “publish or perish" Charles A Fenton describes the 
situation 

every American college “/^SSm’Se^'caS 
seedy and in the most honored, the a$ m unc i ea n discrimi- 

of ‘publish or perish, pedagogical devotion is inhib- 

itory principle by which, the} cl p § s, rw ddy persuade 
ited and mechanical schok* 

each generation of undergraduate ancient venues are 

former > 01 , is being 

despoiled 27 , , 

There is sufficient 

and others are writing as much and protoUy ^ ^ ^ 

their predecessors This very act, b ’ S]C qucstIO n m con- 

the cry rather than an answer to it q bcm „ m d> On 

necZ with all writing « to say 
the basis of this criterion, Eugene P 

It seems to me possible that in ° f m ”^rch"and 5 FJT 

sve have reached a ' „,jj„ m g some suspicion of possib 

duet, on of books & « ay) bide” 

originality There is p ty n „, ntia uvcly weighed, they 

Obviously publications cannot ° S ^ nth J t han mere bulk 
must be evaluated Quality is 1 for Ac academic person 

One of the certain marks « S * crran ve advances within 
is the justifiable introduction i a bout through the chal- 

a discipline Such a contnbuuo . crcul(m of new postulates 
longing of accepted 1 ’° ,10, “ orts that he once asked Dn- 

and conclusions. Lincoln Steffc P discos cnes. Host 

stem in Berlin how he had modes y 8" ernand[ng and smil- 
did } on es er do it," I claimed. ®d* „ „ ^ then, « 


1 1 exclaimed, and e, w then, is 

mg,' 'gwe the anssver, “B> dnaphnes. Sneh ad- 

the basis of creative « d '‘ inc ' J haBoa . 
sanee is hopefull) reflected tn pu“° 
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Writing and similar creative responses, then, comprise an wn 
portant but not necessanl) conclusn e mgredient in e stan 
by which performance and potential are judged 

At times all of the promotional elements previously ^ 

are found in some individuals in combination A vignette 0 ^ 
a person is found m a novel by Robert Glynn Kelly e te 
story of Barney Stone who teaches English m a small nu v> ^ 
university The plot is tempest in a college teapot Barney to 
is faced with a decision between following a course that w 
with a deanship or one which will bnng him the desired affecno^ 
of his sweetheart, a student who seeks his counsel The narrative 
as airy as a souffle, but at one point a note of sheer desperation 
and seriousness enters, when Barney says “I’m the unadulterate 
scholar One of the damned few This is the day when sc 
ars and critics run in schools, like fish, the day of the half ree 
—the quadroon— the scholar teacher-committeeman admimstra 
tor’ 30 In sum, Kelly pictures the college teacher as a person 
caught between the several competing functions w hich the college 
requires of him for his own success The teacher’s aim ma) be 
good, but he is try ing to hit a pinpoint with a buckshot gun 
John W Gustad headed a committee in 1961 which survey e 
584 colleges and universities of every type in order to detemun e 
“policies and practices in faculty evaluation ” The committee, 
composed of experienced educators was surprised by “the extent 
and depth of the chaos ’ It found that constant lip service is being 
paid to the importance of the good teacher It also found that the 
colleges have few, if any, really effective criteria by v. hich to ei al 
uate good teaching Scholarship, according to the report, is esal 
uared * by bulk rather than by quality ” The report w ams that the 
present chaos is compounded by the myth that greater precision 
and objectivity cannot be sought and found 31 

If the procedures and standards regulating promotion in higher 
education are vague and confusing, then it is equally true that 
the promotion system lacks another dimension — demotion. A sys- 
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tcm which assumes that persons will progress from lower to higher 
lei els of value m an organization should also develop polity re 
carding those individuals, es en if them number is very small who 
Lording to objective standards are deserving of demotion . The 
mama for promonon however is not counterbalanced in the 

college by ays'™ ° f d ™ 0 " 0n or £ve " ° f 
instances! Arrangements do obtain in many 
under prescribed conditions bur the lesser penalty of demonon is 

scarcely pcrccncd and rarely applied fc rP ho!der has 

to chapter the professional activity of 
been examined in terms of the speaa iza i ^ of lts 

cratically the college is organized in tc F c there 

emplo) ees Specialization tends to r»gm^ ^ mtcrcst[ . d his own 
are few forces to give it unity P . s nM only t0 varl 

responsibility and in thc otsflcll0 n of his aspua 

ous avenues -within the collcg s actl vmes which 

tions but, tf he ts effect, ic engage . ' » W ^ ^ 
bnug him recognition both on a a m ama for 

lege officeholder hhe orher bureauomts 

promotion he is dnven by status a ty Mt her than 

fact that promotion seems to e a gu ^ f acctK , however 
achievement with happily a few esc p t h at the stand 

,s impeded in the present cmmnu™e« by ^ ^ 
ards for advancement are not ony » uncertainty which 
confusing in their lack of prccisen for lt stimulates the 

results however is a guerdon to " the ambiguities in 

employee to work aU the harder to overcome 
his acceptance for promotion 
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The Great 
Chain of 
Academic Being: 
The System 


A sLed once how he classified P e °~ 
pic, Archibald MacLeish replied, ‘into two classes those who divi c 
people into classes and those who dont ’” 1 Anyone discussing 
higher education as a bureaucracy obviously fits into the fhst 
class— those who divide people into classes The college as a bu 
reaucracy, like all large-scale organizations, organizes its offices 
according to the principle of hierarchy, that is, each low er office 
is under the control and supers mon of a higher one 

The theme of this chapter is the formal organization of the 
college m hierarchical form The discussion will center on the 
nature of the hierarchy, the particular role of the administration 
and the other graded offices, with some attention given to the 
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satellite formations. The particular supers u-ill bc linrn) ^; 
cussed The purpose of the discussion is not to provide 
analyses of theTctsonncl categories particularly, but merely ' 
illustrate the nature of the social system the 
they hat e their place Other aspects of the dc ,, n jj, n 

teni, denting from its informal organization, ttill be del.nea 

the next cliapter , 1 „ tT hv ” states Rotv 

‘ Organization implies the tcndenc) S ' ’ j _ K 

ert Michels* In ctety organnaucn ihe atut^« .tnJtno^ 

etident The personnel « scatterc ^ rJ n „r the top 

status and responsibility Those t gen- 

are accorded the highest recognition along ^ 

cralizcd responsibilities. Those o r _„ rol l,,hty for a much 
accorded the least recognition tu hierarchical 

more circumscribed field . * more p*« " 

arrangement there mat be di i) ajcenJancy, but from a 

the seale. marking off *• »£.“ X. ~ 

tlicotcncal t ,etvpomt a graded sj ^ socul sya- 

pbes a gradual, determined. «^** «* »£ nnooihrrd 
tern No sizeable enreyr^ca.^ ' '^ iper . chord, n... 
arrangement among the ^" c L „o «4-” ! ’ 
personal relationships c jJL, ^ B ^octane as ,t B 
Higher education has not at } 
atpreint Charles Ilomer HasUnssaya 
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large scale organization According to Richard Hofstadter, th 
bureaucratization of the college has occurred in the main w 
the last century in the American experience He considers e 
toncal point of origin of the bureaucratic college as having 
place at the time when the university emerged, possibly a out 
middle of the nineteenth century He may miss the fact t t ^ 
rise of the university was a fairly constant and harmonious 
opment from the pnor stage of the college, and that the co 
as a social form has not been extinguished, but rather has in i 
become larger and more complex Also the university as a socw 
form was known much pnor to the middle of the nineteen cen^ 
tury In Hofstadcer’s view, however, with the emergence o t 
university 


The academic profession took on, for the first time in a full m ^ 
the character, aspirations, and standards of a learned P roi ^ 
Within the university, the growth of resources, the proliferate 
activities, the assemblage of large faculties gave impetus to burcauc j 
zation— to tenure rules, formal procedures of promonon and distn 
the delegation of authority 4 

At any rate, the modem college manifests a bureaucratic form in 
its distribution of offices 

Max Weber m analyzing the hierarchies of bureaucracies note 
three basic forms the monocratic, the collegial, and the pstn 
momah 5 The monocratic system denotes organization in a cleat y 
defined hierarchy of offices with the chief and sole authority 
being relegated to the top leader The collegial system refers to 
the management of an organization by groups rather than indivi 
uals, as m the monocratic type The collegial system rests ulo 
mately upon representative bodies, committees, and boards Th c 
patrimonial system involv es unfree individuals, like slaves or de 
pendents 

Obviously the bureaucratic college may be described in term 5 
of cither the monocratic or collegial systems of hierarchy, but 
hardly m the patrimonial Webers way of describing hierarchies 
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(he ahvays was concerned ruth the Prussian experience) refers 
chiefly to the nature of the ultimate authority binding the sy stem 
ft is not a sociological accounting for the totality of the system 
In that regard it is inadequate , , 

Another and mote fruitful way of waiving the hierarchy 
arrangement of offices m higher education has been pros ided out of 
otecontexts by Chester I Barnard He times about -no buds 
of status systems the scalar and the functioml Whde not ^abso- 
lutely opposed to Weber's class, ficanon^ these ” 

more effective tools for the analysis of the hierarchy of the 

^According to Dam^status in 

by- “(1) the relationship i of “^“"Tbyiunsdiciion ' In the 
chain of command or aothonty an ( ) y 1 1 ^ rc | ltl0ns hips 

scalar system (liavmg only magmeu ), P concept is that 

are fashioned along icmcal lines The conuo ‘ Tend s to 

of super subordmate offices Integration o ^sponsible 

fall ,n pyramid fashion to an even tmallergroup^of «p 
persons until utamately one spoon « ^ ^ but on |y m 

Colleges are organised m ” ^ofofllcestihichare 
part. That is, the college is organ -„thont> bein'; granted 

scaled according to status uuh mcreasi g 0 - person 

to persons and bodies on an ascending J.lparaMi that 
is reached This gangluted duncttac ofcomma^ ^ 
which certain nuhtaty and Jg suthm the college 

though the precise nature of the ‘ h oth „ huirauc- 

diffem markedly from at least some aspects 
raacs , . .„thin the college hicr- 

The exact nature of ^ e ^f 0T Jl sourc «, such « by 
archy must be understood from ft ’ mcna tt, c formal and 

charters, faculty handbooks, or , „, Pr orators Thus a 


y handbooks, or other oocw. Thus a 

sometimes legal statements tale „ 1C (lcolty ml , assert 

fair spoken college fanliy » ^ “ ,hc c ° n ' 
that when all is said and done ,77 
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trolling element in the college-thc most .mporont. ^ S °“f, t 

ties even get to believe this propaganda The fact is, ow > 
the faculty of the college is clearly set oral notches down 
scalar system of hierarchical organization There arc a e ' ^ 
cons to this rule Similarly, as on commencement day , 1 e 
may be told that without them there could be no col ege, t * 
are the most important people m the entire organization 
some students get to believe such rhetoric Students, 0 
rank relatively low in the scalar system of organization ^ 
level of authority is fairly close to that of those w o a 


official connection with the college , 

Another popular misconception about the college hicrarc y ^ 
the one which avers that “the administration" is a body apart 
all others Sometimes this assertion takes the form of a war 
against pettifogging tyrants Faculties, sometimes egge ° n ^ 
such organizations as the AAUP, look with haughty dis 
outward belligerence and resentment upon administrators 
ally, according to the scalar system, administration is what eve y^ 
one employed by the college docs The form of what each P ers 
does may be different, his status and reward may differ, but eve y^ 
one from the member of the governing board to lowest c c 


the lowest office in the college is a practicing administrator ^ 
The common reference to the administration as those ^ 
persons within the college hierarchy with the highest status a 
the most general responsibility is noted for its lack of clear g r0 ^P 
definition Sometimes the governing board of the college may 
included More often reference is made to the president, vice 
presidents and deans Regularly department chairmen are in cn 
ambiguous position, they are both faculty and administration 
addition, there are others, like business managers, registrars, dieti 
cians who may or may not be considered part of the administr 3 
tion Accusations against the administration may be more a sigtt 
of self castigation and vague institutional resentment than clear 
thinking 
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Yet there is no need to hide the feet thnt college admirustrators 
do exercise considerable power Their task, ,n the words of an 
ancient prophet, is to see that •'every vaUey stall be eta red an 
eveiy mountain and hill shaU be made low, end die crootad stall 
he made straight and the rough places plain • To hem .Mb h 
responsibly for major dec, non makrng No 
of most modem colleges finds it possible to te 
leaders but quite possible the resentment which 
lower on the status scale bear toward those on or near t e op y 
be due not so much to the inevitability of ’ ° f ^ 

administration as to the methods top a Jacques Banun 

their conspicuous wallotving m matenal benefit Jacques 

comments 

Nothing so strikes the forogodteeiver with mipMaMte 
power of American collegiate adm r ‘ b thc sc med naU of 

best building thc rows and wws of filmg «bm ^ ^ ^ he h* 

secretaries and stenographers make ^ concern TT^ 

wandered by mistake into some annex ot t. d cannot fonn 

thick carpei tlie hush and pdj 

part of an academy The j^ out which no school, college, 

to holloas ed steps and an “>1-7®"'“ . j Germany, Ital). 

or nmverstty seems genuine, be the place uig 

Whether administrators are btad“"“^ * f \ recent study 
John Jay Cotson pomts this out that ,us. as 

of American coUcges and onn “ 5 '” . ^, sl5 M , too, do they 

educational institutions face a P°P incr easc in student enroll- 
face an administrative crisis or ^ 1)tnomc „on sets off- 
ment-and the chain s'*™”" d , n0 J, almost informal, ad- 
requircs a reconstruction of the ^ or an ,vcisit> 

ministrattve machinery throng i s 
has organized and gov crn ' d of the college 

Not all of the offices tn the h, y tat some 

cussed within the limits o ' P a several. 

might accrue from a few bare comments 


can be dts- 
benefit 
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Governing boards in the United States and Canada are qmte 
distinctive by reason of the fact that they are compose 
men. This development came about in the history o _ 
higher education as a response to church and clcrica om * 
in an earlier period. There also may be a democratic presen ^ 
in favor of boards of laymen. The lay board is in act t 
trolling agent of the college. All those who work on t ic » P 
may consider the board to have a somewhat tenuous an r ^ 
connection with the institution. But the board is the law so ^ 
the college is concerned. It is the body, for example, " hsc c ? , ^ 
hires and fires faculty members. If it wishes it may reserve to 1 ^ 
practically all decisions which relate to the operation of c c ^ 
lege. Such a development, however, would not only be unwise, 
would be impractical. Also, it would be unbureau crauc. ^ ^ 
From one perspective the lay board has every responsibi it) ^ 
the college. From another viewpoint, however, and in 3ccep 
bureaucratic fashion, it relegates its responsibilities to those o' 
down in the scalar system. Even the tasks that Donald R. Be c 
believes that boards of trustees of colleges possess, such as money 
raising and money-giving, watching over the investments o ^ 
dowment funds, and keeping the physical plant in a state of S°° 
repair, etc., are in the main referred to officers of the college 
their day by day supervision . 10 

Educators are the only major group of professionals in America 
who are governed by laymen. Every other group, such as ph) 51 
cians, lawyers, engineers, are led by their own professional rep - 
resentatives. Lay boards of trustees of colleges generally have 

refused representation from the personnel of the college itself, 
although it may draw upon professionals associated with other 
institutions. This fact of lay management may contribute to the 
lowering of the status of the employees of the college so far as 
their position in the community is concerned. Obviously it also 
limits their ability to determine the standards and conduct of their 
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own profession The board, however, generally worlts through 

* h '^-™uy suffers, nest to f ton. - 

unclear definition of his responsibilities Like the fa Iiy, 
much that he is free to do But, he is not limited suffioendy asto 
what is clearly expected of him There are few standard to i evJ 
uate lus effeenveness His dilemma, moreover, dtnves from b 
fact that, as Harold W Stoke says ■ The college protat^the 
Man of Learning has given way to the Man 0 = 

He also is society's Man with the Begging B°uL 

In the scalar view of the organization of the college au resp 
sibihty not reserved by the board in t eory a mann er of 

the president He no longer can use ] Although 

Increase Mather, a former president £ 

Mather served as president of " Hc ^/always too busy 

tied m Cambridge for only a few ^ nslb , lines seriously 

with non-Harvard activities to J setK ColoI , y Eng- 

For four years he represented t re , mp ortant for 

land As a clergyman he thought it w on , s ^ 

him to be preaching to a large mu u students That 

to be nurtunng the intellects of a few 

day is gone It went in fact ta long UmvOT!y , Woodrow 

The former president of Pnn ^ nnnre 0 f modem 

Wilson, on the other hand, president as follows It 

times, could reminisce about to d ys P,^ ( btgin t0 realize 

was the best period of my h e e ’ ^ made any, " as in 

that my contribution to my S cncr * . UO rk 35 with my activ- 

connection not so much with my ?oh^ „ 

.ties as a teacher and college attain* ^ „ uch dKtroco «ly, 
•The truth is that a president alon g W oodbume 

but little construcnvely," 3C “' d '" S , oec] Sed as belonging to the 
Beyond such generalizations btt e ^ ho wevcr, is usually 

funenom of the president Whales , y; 
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done through the agency of his vice presidents and 1 b 

dean, as a second hne official, is held in generally exarn ple, 

somemerabers of the college staff CharlesA Fenton, for examp 

says of them 

The majority of American minor deans, inept crowns ^classroom 
earber more honorable mcamation coaid neither g worship the 
nor perform useful research, are themselves comp e 3 ban 

m\suc of the lummous teaching which the) P rcte . Ubors of 
doned, with enormous self sacrifice, in order to assum 
administration 14 


The perceptive and satirical words of W H Auden in 
necnon are too well known to need repeating here « c 

Among the friends of deans, however, is David ^ 

recognizes that presidents are overburdened, that they nn * ^ 

cult even to catalogue all their responsibilities muc ^ 
thoroughly on them Deans, according to Riesman, are 
novators” of the college He says 

lust as big corporations have left innovations to reS _ ca ^ c ^ ecU 
development departments and confined the work of their top ' ueS 

Ove to that of chief pubbc relations officer, so at the big un 
what innovation there is seems to have been shifted out oi r 
dent s hands into those of the deans 18 


Whether deans are unsuccessful teachers or notable inn ^ 
tor ’ they do hold important though ambiguous positions 
college hierarchy Theoretically they cannot take final aca 
without reference to the president. On most occasions, how ’ 
such final reference is not required It may not be ev en desir 
To the degree to which deans operate in semiautonomous ways* 
they are able to gather both the power and the effectiveness ^ 
facilitate the solvmg of institutional problems and to enhance 
college’s growth. 

Beardsley Ruml nghtly notes that ‘ the tendency of mciri ^- C j 
of American college and university communities to be classic 
as either ‘faculty or ‘administration’ is well known ’ 17 1 

*82 
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man who * most m the midle of that dichotomy « the departs* 
chaitman The department charnmn tepresents both the problem 
and possibility of decenttabzanon and integration whin the co^ 
lege He along with Ins numerous colleagues forms a coll non of 
rlomible officeholders far up on the admmistraure s=. of ,h^ 

cXge On the other hand, by reason of their numben and Aett 

very real obligations to department members, th y 

noTof die faulty orgamaed » its Severn <^** d *£ 

ment chairman seeks to act as ammenf^^ e At othcr 

he is a partiapant in the affairs of fiercc an d 

times, he tends to act as a partisan represc matter has 

bitter mterests of hs departmental coUeagnes The matter has 

been expressed this way ^ 

The ‘chain of command in a college “i J* dqnrtmenul 

ence The president and deans mu f /V^amnents* But the chair 

chairmen to direct and influence 3 delicate and 

man’s ability to meet this ^auon^base jo : 


suade colleagues that the aecisun. - c 

that acceptance is in the long run focrarchy of 

Next lower to the department cba '^ er 0ne tcn ds to think 
higher education stands the facu ty . unorganized per 

of the individual facult) ^Jence to be respon 

son m the sense that he simply ^aor to thwart the 

able for He may at onus seem ° ,he hierarchy 

encroachments of his colleagues ^ of th e profo- 

where they may intrude upon m • collcge tc3C hcr is him 
sor in his isolation is archaic c t0 secure an) kind o 

self a highly organized burcaucr * dev0tc 3 considerable part of 
success within the college, he m ttm atl d the t) pcs P res “ 
his time to understanding the sofar*^* adOT «menL Qu« 
sure he might bring upon it for n* >g} 
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often in addition to his teaching and research he himself is engaged 
in the administration of a college bureau. 

The contrast between the past and the present, so far as an 
academic scientist is concerned, is portrayed by Bentley Glass, an 
eminent scientist himself 


The picture of the academic scientist of 1960 is not complete withoot 
some further description of the modest empires over which 


them preside Consider a fairly typical example In 1940, as an assLSX A ) 
professor of biology, this scientist had no special fund for his resear i 


lental 


An amount not exceeding $100 annually came from the departmer 
budget and was used for consumable supplies He actually used on 
moderately good compound microscope and one good binocular 
secting microscope He made all his own media, did his own stenlmc^ 
in a Sears Roebuck pressure cooker, kept his own stocks without 
ance, and was grateful for some help in washing up the glassw® r 
Without even a chest to run at a controlled temperature he vfot e 


during^ the hot^ summer weeks in a dusty’, normally unused but 


prismgly cool basement room Sometimes he lost stocks because < 
rise m the temperature— sometimes epidemics of mold made entire 
periments a loss-but the research went on in spite of the fact tW 
perhaps 80 per cent of the scientist’s time was spent in routine chore 
In 1960, the professor has charge of two research laboratories, bot " 
supported by funds from the federal povemment A senior researc 


supported by funds from the federal government A senior i 
associate operates one of these laboratories semi independently, ' VItb 
research assistant to aid him Two research assistants work in the othc 


laboratory In addition, there are two part time laboratory assistafl 
to wash bottles, keep animals, and prepare media The annual researc 
budget of the group is close to $50 000 not mcludmg the scientists 
umversitysalary, and none of this comes from the regular department 
impound nucroscopes of ^ 


„ t r , cumpouna nucrujmpw — 

quality, binocular dissecting microscopes for each worker, p> 
microscopes, photo micrographic equipment, an x ray machine, a 
j ^ 00m > constant temperature m incubators, refrigerators, and * 
lir conditioning for the laboratories, special supplies of 
media an/l roQ ms and equipment for preparing and sterling 0 ? 


K rMllt, „ J -“““f suaners, m short, everyth^ 

michthf rJL j C< ^ C ^ ^ or an experimental program of some size On 
wcU as rhp- ,^ Ct * t0 S f ^ Ut t ^ 1IS 15 exceptional It reflects seniority *s 
this scientist t,mcs *’ On the contrary, junior members o 

lentists department are about equally well established 19 

The students also have a place in the hierarchy They thcnl- 
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selves possess both a formal and an informal set of graded statuses 
which some of them move as intently and cleverly as do the 
other officeholders m the college Fust, the 
of students in student government, sororities and fnnnna, 

,ect matter organisations, etc , creates a ‘ pectag order- of note 
ble proportions Whde the adult members of the 
be too clear on the precise gradations mvo ved m 
dent orgamzanons and offices, there usuaUy ““'J” 
non on the part of a large number of “^£££2 
Second, students are informally rank ‘ 1C )w n W.s 
ophy Four of 1901 continues to be one of In this 

accounts of the informal and bear old 

novel, Bertie and Bdly are rich, so y P ot[lcr bud of 
colonial names They seldom atten ^ Mairom t0 IC ad them his 
academic work They rely up apparently Jewish 

faultless notes at ten dolte an hour £* fellow 

his parents came over m the stecnge^He is P 

by the standards of Bertie and y conflict within the 

There ate two ma.or the faculty «■» 

hierarchy of the college Th hetwM n the students and 

so-called admimsoution the MlUllct „ intragenerat'onal 

the rest of the institution The , opon ,he foimulauon 

It is a conflict of adults h for personal promotion 

of educational policy and the am _g ^ coU e g e , s a 

The second is an „ ,e consists of two 

relatively arttfioal community in' to ^ ^ ^ ^ m00 ds and 
distinct age groupings adult £ between the generations 
resentments prevalent in gen degree of successful man 

ate expressed within the C ° 1|5 S ml „be greater than for the 
agement of the first kmd o ^ conffi 7 ^ ^ bureaucrat,.*, 
second At any rate, stu ^^' customers they do not hoi 

are largely regarded as crestomeR « rdjtl0n5 hip to the hiet- 
as i^omnt. intrinsic, or as of the college Cus- 

archy and its contuiuance as do the emp y , W 
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tomers are regularly regarded 

fenly entrenched in ^ ons betwe en the faculty and 

^ctermhtsnnvelsayabon a]knl2nce ^ey never under 

the students tnere ' v " , , c —...ur be n^ht about 

something, and they wrong 
says 

The sociologist prefers to regard nembers- 

srfis » «£~ *• of 

his new society 22 

Yet, it does not seem to matter how the students are orgm- 
ized— formally or informaUy They represent the second \ff 
pomt of conflict wtthm the coUege They freqnently are °PP°“ 
Simply for the sake of opposition. Snch was the case in > 

dap of Yale Uiuvcmty Thomas Clapp. a Yale preside u E 
during his tenure to make the institution truly stettaxMn, bobe^ng 
m a stnctly sectarian test for participation m the cofleg 
students, faced with Clapp’s efforts, were adamantly opp 
using almost every stratagem including violence to 
way Finally in 1766, Clapp resigned President Dagg 
followed him was not embroiled in the controversy But 

ecssor, Ezra Soles, reversed Clapp’s policy He favored ®? 
sion of all Protestant groups to the college One might think 
students would have acclaimed him an educational h ero COC , 
a hoop fashion. But not so, they disliked his policy, too The su 
ject of their formal debates was "Whether toleraoon o 
religions is beneficial to the state ” 

As part of the organization of cv cry college there are nece ~^ 
sanl) present certain * satellite formations ” Their aims are su 
si diary to the major purposes of the institution. These formations 
are difficult to classify in the hierarchy In general they ten t 
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be at the bottom of or cten an extension from it On the other 
hand, at certain times .lie) may become so important that they 
tale precedence over the authorities tthieh are regularly rated 
high in status. Their management constitutes a major aspect 

college administration , 

These satellite formanons maml) operate either f 
campus or off campus. The on-campus formations . en t^the 
recent years to be nun, fold College sports ate an erampk 

as a satellite formation The) art as 0 mve 

“organized as a public amusetnencHcurgra , iU 

the games bach to the poundanof the Canterbury 

the Newman Club, the Westminst campuses tend to 

dub, the Utile! Foundanon, etc., on many P® ^ wn 
operate both as a part of the college a > t h e federal 

autonomies. Various research — as do 

gotemment compnsc another courses adult cduca 

other ins, .rates, schools, programs, extension courses adul 

non programs. satellite formanons u the Depart- 

Another set of on campus , dc\ elopment pro- 

ment of Buildings and Grounds, the 3 „d other academic 

gram and the secretaries, numco^phcra definino n to rank 
Inmnldci aMthough all of these ten ) „ apparent 

lots in the hierarchy Of .he offices onhe^colleg ^ ^ 
that on occasion and for certai sccogmnon which far 

prises there is opportunit) for be c j aim ed that 

exceeds their nominal dies. For ' aU n as a group, 

in certain respects ,he sccreranes of a the 

Cs Mara"*- *. - — " 

the role of a dean s secretary , careful never 

The mote capable tjerenrj J '‘loS >"” »»<> ”to'idCe 
-Id manage the dean ^ 
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hoodwink her wm appremted ptope^b^^honM^^ ^ 
eluding deans who fell in that d nev er sees 

w as an exception. Thc re « *' bod. S= deS and the school 

an> realities, the cold strategist w , boasted to perfect strangers 
with a ruthless hand, the assured one who btmt^ the mner 

that she can and does run the sch bnt neter lec 

sanctum type who speaks only die tsordsof the deanDt j ^ ]f 
the dean speak except through her, mi that fee ladies hold 

out some. Any expert on deans knows, h ^ a d WIt h them, m 

key spots in the offices of deans and must be cons.oete 
fact, half the tune the dean can be ignored 

The importance of the secretary for a department of mstrnc- 
non is illustrated by the procedures employed by the Dep 
of Psychology of L UnUity of Te^m J 961 wb^ngbt 
to replace its principal secretary one w eek before faU _ 

In addition to using the university's personnel office, tne o F 
ment ran the following advertisement in the local newspaper 

Wanted Senior Secretary who can make good coffee, laugh, ^£,^1 
the lues of twenty crazy college professors Low pay, hig &P 0 
bflity, and a good deal of fun for anyone who can stand it. 

The ad actually was an exercise in motivational research- Th 
responses sought the following 

Senior w as intended to eliminate the >oung and inexperienced 
good coffee was intended to discourage those hard an ^ 

women who think it degrading to nurture men a bit. Uttt& > ^ to 

the Jr et of twenty crazy college professors were ingredients 
discourage the ngid and frightened Lovj pay represents 
realitv At all levels, universities st21 seek people who w or ^ 

negotiable rewards we have no place for an) one whose mo 
are main!) economic. ward off 

High responsibility was some more reality, and an attempt to 
the )oun ,T and scattered headed. nrnble 

Fun for those e-feo can stand it was a reiteration of non neg to j 
rewards and was intended as a discouragement to those wntho 
erance for confusion and ambigmt) 

Sesent) tw o applicants responded to the ad Fourteen of these 
w ere mtervi~u ed On'- finall) made the grade She also could typ c 
99 words a minute. 23 No one knows whether the experiment was 
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a scientific success, probably it was a professional form « of »Wr 
ment for a group of somewhat humorous professors l et ,t has . s 
serious aspects The mam import of the etpenmenp oueser u 
the fact that department like other buteaiu for 
genuinely concerned about the rptarty ” backbone 

these factotums consatutc in man) instances V 
of the orgamzauon of the bureau o|f<j a]s0 m) be 

Satellite formations with their Licitv 0 f pro vi- 

considcrcd as a part of the hicrarc ) . st a \\ 0 f the hier- 

sioners, for example, interpenetrate in ^ mana g cmC nt of 

archical offices of the college. 0 ^ 0 f t h c co l!cge, a 

them rn relanon to the efficient, -****“ *utt,on 
demoralizing and even ,ns °““°" cannot be rated b) 
develop The importance of P ^ or by the un- 
therr lack of mennon in the col g ^ col | cg , atc enter- 
obtrusive vvay in which the) ”PP. |,iy 0 f their importance 

pnsc A wise administrator nos f ^ n al associations, sa-uh 

Agarn, there are a variety - P— j the •»«- 
bases off campus, which h professional cmnp 5 - "P" 

of the college The several dueaplm . bt> , through 

resenting the departments int e • of a c „ mm on nicntilit) 
the setting of standards and the p ® b , e „,fl„ence on the 
for their ptactinoncrs, to Association of Univcrstrv 

campus A group like the «cnc, for the ,m- 

Profcssors has been a prrncpa! and emug rf ficu1t v cm- 

provement of facult) •** “'JS-TS the AAUP « 
ploytneot, although there is n0 b, hues for .he ehm- 

cognizant m P— 

tnation of waste in the ii*., 

of the teaching ob]ecuv«of thee , ht United State 

The role of the acercdrung awoe^ „ cra ^ -J 

stands in contrast to the manner m tte supernote o 

elsewhere and especiallv m y,„,s,r) of 1 duea.mn 

education ts general!) undertaken bv ,JJ> 
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some other central agency of gocernm^ln the Umted^Sta ^ 
there may be a nominal supervision o j by accrcd- 

the state, but, for higher education, the J ion al 

iting associations. These are of two types. Them at g 

assodations (Uke the North Central Assocnuona 
Secondary Schools) which are concerned w«h the to« 
non of the educational offerings m the coll g oci ations 

wicks. Secondly, there arc the specialized accrediting 
(such as the finerican Chemical Soaety) 

the requirements enforced by the first type ,. a()m ; n - 

tain their own partisan systems of accreditation. 1 & ft 

istrators are not clear-minded on the mnonale o ^ 

the United States, they can take comfort. Apparently h 

various associations are not able to understand it „ 

communicable clarity. Their combined attempts are bo 
zation and a denial of rationaUty in higher educanon (see ca r 

ter 8). . . » s an 

Formerly the Association of American Universmes act 
over-all, national accrediting agency. But its abdication som 
ago has left the nation with no national agency for the accr {fjr 
of colleges and universities and indeed no effective agency ^ 
the governance of graduate education, including stu es 
Ph.D. 2e . als0 

In the recent decades the many educational foundations ^ 
have had a striking impact on local campus outlooks and prac ^ 
Another category of personnel may be considered as con ^ 
gent to the hierarchy of the college, although its position is P r ° ^ 
ably more remote in the hierarchy even than that of the sate ^ 
formations. These are “the outsiders.” They consist of citizens i 
the community, such as potential students, who have an inter 
in the college. Of course while at times the good will of the on 
siders is strenuously sought by the college, no outsider can ra 
in any way as does an insider. Certain outsiders, however, such as 
those who contribute financially to the endowment of the college. 
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have their status positions transvahiated, that is, instead of being 
anonymous citizens of the community they bcc0 ™ ? 

valuable to the college Sometunes they end up on * lay bond 
of trustees No wonder, then, that college administrative charts 

are as confusing as a subway map' „ , twofold 

In the beginning of tbs chapter, Chester I Bamar ^ 
description St the Lrarchy of a bureaucracy - ", d 

defined In this chapter the scalar system h^ been Ae uiding 

concept By it the college may be d " are 
graded offices in which responsibility, rhc descnpnon of 
organized in super-subordinate re atio p ^ ^ !ca ] ar sys- 
Beardsley Rnml is appropriate in connect! 

When depicted on an ’'HiT'chain o^ com 

insutunon following the hielfcto 1 P“' Jent I0 th e academic dean, 
mand runs from the Board “ a Ornately lo the uidmd 

tlicncc to the chairmen of departm 1 ... a division of labor based 


zations 21 wa\ in "htch 

Barnard, however, suggests that t f'“ e “ c d_aceording to its 
the hierarchy of a bureaucracy may t of thc or gamzanon 

functional system of status It is . b e directed 

of higher education that the nett chapter w 
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A cynic might say that the scalar sys- 
tem of hierarchical organization within higher education, as. 
scribed in the last chapter, denotes a kind of mechanical meaning 
lessness, such as is pictured in the form of two factories in He 
mann Kashek’s City Beyond the River: one factory grinds up 
stone and the other bakes them together again, only to send then* 
back to the first factory to be ground up once more . 1 The di 
culty with this view is that higher education is more than the 
impersonal and the routine that the picture in the previous chap- 
ter may suggest. There is another aspect, diametrically opposed to 
the scalar picture, in which the college may be viewed as a highly 
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informal and unorganized enterprise Such a point has been made 
regarding the curriculum, for example, by Richard Livingstone 

But undergraduate edueauon has never been th might , * 
It has simply gtosvn, and m ns develop ment hasbe e" deKnnmed t,^ 
a combination of vis mertiae, the presen familiar with 

of individual subjects for a place m the sun 'Ve are 
the proeess by winch Ac curriculum develop sub,ea, loj ^ 
lected, makes its way into the ore , ^ finance and 

pushes out from its bait to seize as urmersity edueauon has 

its rivals in public opinion never bc7n viewed much 

grown up m the casual English ■ had ne^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

less planned, as a whole A saint mignt g 
utle of ‘Drift ’ 2 

Cumcularly, the college of today is as up-to date as a galoot with 
S3ll Ce“ amly dnft was ^Um^oflhe mher 

rollment and staff swell, and as e ^ ^ veenng from its 
manding claims upon It, the coll g ^ jnd c! , mrate ed man 
unsteady course of drift to on P - hn . Cb^on who 
agement This tendency is P c f“\ t hcmfiuence m governance 
asserts that as institutions grow S' ^ CTtcnS i 0 n of cen- 
of the faculties grows less, and th tcnd t0 accumulate 

tnd sniffs about officeholders in die top range 
authority within a small num^ 

of the institutional hierarch) 3 m\ en to a description 

Inthe last chapter pnmatyadcnuon^ ^ wsgBt ed by 

of the scalar system of status P th „ ,his anangement 
Chester I Barnard, although it m dunctensne 

is only one of two Unds of status niJ describe briefly 

of bureaucracies. It » tune for higher education 

the second system and to sen to > £ of status. By tto 

Barnard calls the second a funca 
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the hierarchical arrangements of a b [E \ ut upon his 

pends not only upon authority an ) vertically divid'd 

function as well Says Barnard: ‘ The ' craf0j metiers, 

into lateral groups of different ca f ^ . A n impor- 

divisions of labor, speaalizations, and P rot ^‘ divisions of 
tant and common charactensnc of these va ^ „Uy 

authority is that the command of one over an is t0 cre ate a 
not permitted. The effect of the functional 0 f 

decentralized organization m contrast to the c thc ^llege 

the scalar system. The functional system tends to «cw the con g, 
as a series of constellations of authority which in B rl » w)l ^ 
measure arc integrated around certain all-college o ’ 
those of the board, the president, and his appoints ° . ' cxist 

Both the scalar and the functional systems of organ 
at one and the same time in nearly all organizations. y 
partly overlapping and interdependent; yet they a o ar 
independent and self-contained. _ 

The scalar system of college organization tends to U 
ministrative centralization, while the functional system 15 .. 

congenial to decentralization. The first places the primary 
sis upon the nearness of the lines of authority. It aims to 
every individual in relation to every other. The secon is ori ~ 
toward the recognition of the close tie between activities p ^ 
formed by experts, and their resulting authority. It also 
see expertness assembled in groups of persons with re a 
similar responsibilities. Yet, centralization and decentra ^ 
are not precisely synonyms for scalar and functional systems^ 
bureaucratic organizations. Some of the relationships between 
terms and the actualities they represent will now be briefly & 
plored. 

Centralization and decentralization are matters of psycho og^ 
ical import as well as organizational fact. All colleges have so ^ 
sort of departmental divisions, yet the allocation of decisions 
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the colleges vines In one institution practically ill de “ ,0 “ “ 

made in the president's office In other instituuons.pertopchtt; 
actcnzcd by great size, practically all decisions ar 
th Tpirtments Thus, the chert of «■— - 
whether scllnr or functions!, shows hrie of the reiht.es 
authority unless additional detmlsare “PP^'^j orgam za- 
Again, one of the i ey “ rk J ^ lB Robert Dubm has 
tion is the presence of higmj P # mdustrial or- 

observed this for mdustnal organize , n a scalar system 
gamzauon, the college which depen s e h' formulation 

ft organization must create and sustain Less is left 
of procedural guides An- workers . In *. 
to human discretion and more is g dKcntrateu ,g tendency 

functional arrangement, h °' vc ‘ ' of OTtomt s of the total 

places responsibility upon the 6 b d their close rela- 

organization These, because of their numbr^mo ^ ^ M( 

tianslup to the functions of t e ' written guides for the 

depend upon personal relations rather than written gw 

success of their bureaus college, as previously 

A scalar chart of the «*«-«£ * “ B „ ot cm P b „dy the 
intimated, also may be d ' ce P'"'' „ erase d Varying philosophies 
precise way in which authority which authority is car- 

ofadmmistrauon bear upon the suron ,ames at least 

tied out in an organization .The adage ‘If you 

wo contradictory viewpoints wb ' * „ f B an admonition to an 

want something well do "' ; t 'Xmivei The other adage ‘A 
administrator not to trust h. for a client,' may me. 
man who is his own lawyer has a foo^ ° ^ „ the college 
dentally express the other may seeming y 

an admmistrator who aetuah, ^ of , v ,ew .! » 
exercise it in deference to te ? of authority to 
titration which mokes the ^°° { ^ own ' 

officeholder an imports® ™ cn m bc much mote deeen 

responsibility The scalar college, then, ,pj 
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triized in its organization of authority than it superficially and 

ntSetL for the prevalence of a situation ££ 
hbnum, between centralizanon and decentr ^ tl ° n • uare3 l a 
lege’s practical affairs Absolute centralization is ^ 

limit as is absolute decentralization. Iso such things ^ ^ 

dost. They are in fact complimentary to each other _ Each needs 
the other, and each to some degree expresses the . R 

No college organization can long exist on the „ 

issued solely by the board or the president, and surely u ^ 
can continue if everyone does as he pleases Some mi 
seems not only desirable but inevitable j 

Equilibrium is maintained probably because trends to\^ ^ 
centralization or decentralization, when they go too far, ten ^ 
create counter trends 8 Excessive decentralization ten to ^ 
cessive oierlapping which in its turn calls for some egree 
coordination and elimination of waste Excessive central aut o^ 
leads to the stultification of spontaneous impulses within an ° r o 
ization which m turn leads to a closure on the incentives o 
personnel It also maj lead to deeper resentment and even to o 
of rebellion- 

Authority m the functional system, as is implied in the te 
itself, is related to the function of the officeholder or bureau, 
clearest expression of this formation is in the departmental syst 
of the college Within departments, teachers may be ranhe 
instructors, assistant professors, associate professors, full p r ° 
sors, and department chairmen. Each rank will hold an aa 
measure of status over those lower than it. The function of * 
department, such as the teaching of English, forms the core o 
adhesion of the departmental membership The instructor m t 
department tends to take the wishes of the chairman as an order 
AU members of a department, with at times striking and irritating 
exceptions, tend to work for the increasing efficiency of their 
function within the total department- 
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Paralleling any one of the depattmmB of^MUtgo 
departments organized in the same m through the 

with semiautonomy The lines of aut > 7 ^ p „ b g ut the 

department to other adnumstranve office -n dhe g , ^ ^ 

hues of authority within a ^ ^ ^ Ae depart- 

penetrate with those of the o f foI formulating 

ment of English has a pr™^ P ct nor doK lt tolerate any 
courses in its su b) ccr It do f *°*“j*f Luhrly. the instructor 
“interference” from other dp less reS p 0 n- 

0W What is true, does 

should funcuon in fund raising 0 f the msu™ 

"r u of tg— * 

modified in the face of ‘"'P 0 ?” ^.ds-ivtthm the college In 
bodies-those venerable caves o to flow from th 

the scalar system, the lines of au* ’^department chairmen,"" 

b;“d'P7r p m Tar^-^-r:a“C>»« 

tTp^i m thVfaeulty handbodt die coUegc A 

and pohcy-setting bodies which ato p > m , 0 veto or 

faculty conned or senate may] « colleg e wide 
lege This is to say «Wt»* other bodies which post 

bureaus of a college there are >y/ 
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it y. This authority oftentimes is resistive to centralizing tcnden- 

C ' K The coUege as a bureaucracy, then, is °T a ”“ d 
scalar and in a functional fashion. Both systems PP > ^ com _ 

of authority with specialization, yet the distn u 
ponent factors varies in each system. The scalars) ^ f 
the coUege primarily m terms of authont), „ ons ibi]ities. 

system considers it basically in terms o specia necessary 

Both are apparent in the college and both probably 
to the organizational well-being of all social o 

In addition to the scalar and functional systems 
tion within the college there are the latent structure. ; f 

rist of the organizational features of the coBege w a ^ 

ever get on the organizational charts. They arc hig y j ot 

character. Also, they may be viewed as connecting en ^ 
accomplishing in a personal and nonorganizationa sp c ^ aQ- 
authentic purposes of the institution which for one reason ^ 
other cannot be carried out in its formal arrangements, 
spontaneous lines of communication commonly exist 3n 
in the face of bureaucratic rigidities. When the amficia 1 ^ 
entiation of the rank order within the college exceeds b) 
gradation warranted by the techmcal requirements of the ^ 
lishment there is a tendency for informal means to develop. 

According to Philip Selznick, moreover, latent structures t 
to develop because: 

All formal organizations are molded by forces tangential 
rationally ordered structu res and stated goals. Every formal or 5 tQ 
tion— trade union, political party, army, corporation, etc.— anemp^^ 
mobilize human and technical resources as means for the achiev 
of its ends. However, the individuals within the system tenato 
being treated as means. They interact as wholes, bringing to bear 
own special problems and purposes . . . ll 

In sum, the college personnel is motivated not only by the inceo 
rives which arc provided by the institution but also by their p* 1 " 
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s=^?4t -rss^s 

the formal aspects of the do not ^ by 

them to achtetc their private req h ? th( . purpose of 

informal ways to satrfj themselves and to aehieve P 

the college monves, houever, should be 

The Simon's desenpuon of them 

v icwed in the light of Hcroett rv. 

T» phrase 'personal goals' 

map be |ust as much a penowj 1 ,& t cc „„om,c 

other dollar in his pay emrehpeThe » governmental S’ 

fluently predominates in ‘““S of other types of mdueements 
U/ncTt obscure the impo-re ^ m h! . 

Informal or spontaneous a« oeair ^ ^ „„ Knc 

archy ■> The president of the col / mlU it possible for 

of special friends on the °" mfotmabiy is second pets 

him to have hs way Somemm« ^ roy aA h. «*£ 

removed, as when one di 'PJ 1 ™' Lament chairman in order 

to speak to the secretary of a "°* J ^.er to achieve by tins 
to make an arrangement which of the chairmen 

device than by the face to face ^ or camaraden 

Often, however, the gteates g have less status 

exists among those of lowest seek is less B c 

S'.s=i£=,r:, 
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The relations between two sudi persons, 
difficult to maintain because of the mtrusion 

015 On the other hand, the college possesses a Ngh degree^ m- 
formality generally in its daily life In contrast to cem-b-n^ 
organizations and the military, for example, the col g _ 

as a prime example of relatively informal organization ft 

malit)' may in part derive from values in the gene JBe [f 

also may denve from the anaent tradmon of the co eg 
While informality is found par excellence m the colleg ; , r 
pears to be an increasmgly prevalent ingredient in a ig y 
complex graded organizations In this connection John 
ner sap 

One might suppose that the principle most antithetical 
modern organization would be equal ltanamsm, since any JP hlg h 
gamzation is mes itabiy hierarchicaL But the truth is that a ra 
degree of equal ltanamsm is toleratcd-even is encouraged wi ^ 

large organizations. It is not an equalitammsm that extern rc w, 
organization as a whole, but governs a given level m Hum 
reducing the competition which might have characterized 
ships at that level . 14 

Ralph H Turner, m discussing the Navy disbursing offic “ “ 
a bureaucrat, outlines three sorts of informal structures ^ 
pertain to that office, and which have a relevancy to the ten 
structures within the college. According to Turner, these 
friendship patterns, simulated friendship, and the exchange sys- 
tem. The friendship pattern occurs when the officeholder belongs 
to the same basic groups as do his clients Where this takes p* 3 
the officeholder personally wishes to help his fnends and, in * aCt ’ 
m order to hold fnends there is a need for a high degree of on 
the job accommodation. 

In the simulated fnendship (or, m Navy jargon, “earbanging ) 
the relationships are less lingering and more uncertain They take 
a number of forms, such as an officeholder treating one of lesser 
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rank as an equal, particularly m the on the jobs, matron. Such 
simulated friendship often calls for mutual helpfulness 

The exchange system ,s based upon die grentuigofmumd 
advantages Thus, for the college, the regntrar »ho^bWr« a 
final examination s> stem favorable ro a 

find lumself invited to that departments P“^ ,j, c 

larly, the business manager who supplies a net typ 
secretary of the department chairman may of the 

mg letter by the chairman ^ Tumers patterns 

business manager or the presidcn 

arc found within the college ,s nrcamzation are cm- 

Whenever the latent — 

ployed, even to effectuate its ^ , on ^ p irt of the 

there is a reliance upon a defensive * & be determined 

participants The status of the p ar “^P contra d ict0 ry ideologies 
mainly by observing "hich one o ' 0 ffi cC s tcnd to de- 
ls employed Tirst, those m the o\ g up, notably 

fend their informal actions by attac S j f or instance, that 
those at or near the top Such a and does not 

the top official spends too much* ^ ^ ^ ^ hlgh ranking 
know what is going on und fficlcnt otherwise infonnal 

officials of the organization are » thc IBStlt utions 

means would not be necessary m o 

^nd. those who ate "S 

tend to be critical, when they use ote c are of the 

ate near the bottom They say that s0 mMy 'blunder- 
details of the organization becau , who have unfortunately 
heads,” inefficient, or malicious P °P>‘ clse the expression 
been employed in the lowest ranks 1 aron0IE inversion 
of a sense of ideology is W"* * * „ ths lughes. and lovv« 
also may be practiced That .5 ^ opon those e 

ranks, as well as those in the nuddl , J ,/flf 
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to them m status claiming that informal ^ 

caose of the defictenc.es of to Wlltam ] 

Informal organization, as T. ] fndnstrial orgamza- 

DicVson discovered in their noted study o y e m any 

non, is not “bad- Informal orgarozation is inev.mble^ ^ f 

bureaucracy Higher education as a bureaucracy 
much the same form as it exists elseuhere onncipal 

The top leadership of the college has as one of P „ ’’ 
responsibihues the “synchronization" of the orga jn 

this term is meant the responsibility to see that , m!Str a- 

view of both its formal and informal organization, ona) 

nvely ned together m such a way that an oser-a 1 o , 

harmony exists, that the component parts arc relate J c 

to each other, and that the over-all purposes of the b 
succeeding j v 0 f 

One phase of synchronization has been termed, in t ie J 
bureaucracies, “cooptation ” According to Philip Selzruch, coop 
non is “the process of absorbing new elements into the ea ^ 

or pohcy-determimng structure of an organization as a tne ^ 

averting threats to its stability or existence 18 Accor C ’^ Q 
Selzmck, this general mechanization of cooptation assumes ^ 
basic forms First, formal cooptation which pertains to * ® 
imacy of authonty or the administrative accessibility of e 
\ant public.” Second, informal cooptation which occurs w ^ 

* there is a need of adjustment to the pressure of specific cen 
of power within the community ” 

Actually, SelzmcUs goal for the cooptative process s ^ 
unduly limited It concentrates only on “averting threats to 
stability or existence ” One of the chief aims of a large-scale org ^ 
ization is not that merely of maintaining stability It is that ° 
creating harmony and flexibility Robert Michels refers to 
need in connection with an organization other than the college 

The history of the international labour movement furnishes mourner 
able examples of the manner in which the party becomes increasing } 
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inert * the strength of «. ■ nrgamzauongo.s 

impetus becomes sluggish not in rcs P*** *„ does t h e partv cling 
the sphere of thought. More and more , £ MCtJCS whic jj have 

,o what it calls the 'anaent mote invincible 

led to a continued increase in membership 
becomes its a\ ersion to all aggressive action 

What Michels indicates as a pronenes of the m j'™“ jr£J 
labor movement is nndonbtrfly of totjI 

r:sr; e » ** » - - a 

progress view , however, the baste pur 

From an administrative porn nohtlv aimed is 

pose for which the effort of sync . ° straDon « havc somewhat 
decision making 20 ‘Policy and ~ standards and agreements 

different meanings Policy refers to t^o of thc college 

which are guiding pnncipl of dcd accountability 

Administration refers to the p Decision making 

whereby the college’s policies are ca h dcclslon making 

is a core ingredient of admimstra lt a diffused through 

is a specialized function of adnumstm ^ bulk of 

the various levels of the torn*) * f^erStus ofSces-the 
decisions, however, are performed* brunt of the 

fag end This is necessarily so, «cc*e^» Qn ^ othcr hand, 
maintenance of the social system r arc made in the 

J tTj-ncralizea " 


the 


ntcnancc of the social system m „ m3d e in the 

more important and gene" offices m ay hate 

upper levels of the hierarchy Wuled, dc m 

fetter decisions to male m a gi' ^ o( those made by the 


fetter decisions to male m a gtten { tho se made by the 

sions is commonly mote far reachtng than 

Ion er offices ... on po hc) consideranons. 

Decision maUtg rests stmcturfly^P^ md q „ e 

although every fresh decision “ , P on making the to) alt) °! *e 

interpretation of the pohey “ legal system and as a tra “ 

officeholder to the otgamzanon as e| and open 

is counterbalanced by the '^ sl Qgccholdcrs, moreotcr.tt 
nundedness of the decision maker 
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feel that required decisions in the interest of the 
violate their own standards commonly tend p 
abilities on to others, notably those above 

Davis says: “Responsibility tends to be po«i ' . p ossi bly 

downward.” = “P^smg the buck « d Qod inquired 

the 6rst instance of it occurred in Genesis 3. Wh . of 

of Adam how he had come to eat of the tree of nl f orcl l 

good and evil, he quickly declared that it was Ev God 

him. Eve, in turn, was unwilling to take the blame. ^ 

that it was the snake who had tempted her. The c . 

buck-passing in tins case, we assume, was couW 

(was the Biblical account written by a man?). In tne imty 
of history, buck-passing has been directed downward, up 
and every other way. . 

While "buck-passing” is a perfectly normal device w 7^ 
officeholders avoid responsibility, it can also be employe 
effective tool in administrative conflicts. The higher office ^ 
who for one reason or another is disliked may find that . 
deluged by referrals from lower officeholders of matters v. 
in peaceful and mutually cooperative times would unquesnona 
be decided by the lower officeholders. Also, there is a ten 
on the part of officeholders to refer decisions to new superiors, 
it is not always possible for an officeholder to know' precis 
what the wishes might be of a new superior. 

Obversely, the adherence to “the book” of regulations, t0 
routine and perfunctory making of decisions by an officeno » 
may at times also be an expression of resentment of, or resista 
to a higher officeholder. Edmund G. Love, for example, tells t 
story of a distinguished warrant officer who during wartime 
been cruelly forced to give up his perquisites and accept a com- 
mission as a major. By way of revenge the fellow did everything 
in scrupulous obedience to army regulations. This lengthened c 
war measurably. 23 Such behavior in the college pours a mixture 0 
sand and molasses in the whirling wheels of progress. 
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The relationships between old members of a boreaecncy and 
new ones raises special problems for the efficient^ of ^ P^j 
nel system. New appointees come about through succession and 
recruitment. These processes will be briefly discuss 

As Alvin W Gouldner males clear, the problem i of ” CO T" 
bureaucracies has seldom been studied 1, 
contnbution to the subject himself " * ' , 0 f bureau 

mahon and John D Millett have snidird ' ' cd „. 

heads m government” Studies of this phenomenon in hign 
cation, however, are not yet in endcn “ ,, H impressed 

Max Weber, the classic wnter on , b TT C Lns.t.on from 
by the importance of charismatic 1“ m in d e lmite, pcr- 

old to new leadership ' Charismatic q definition and con- 

sonal factors that are incapable of comp = e 

trol He infers that the prunarya^umo^succ^ 

is his possession of these qualities m lhc personality of 

may depend not merely upon t el p ^ successor is de- 

thc successor, but in the system j if the person who 

rived Thus a successor may be radJ > P in „ b,„ h degree or if 

appoints ium possesses chansmauc q ^ ^ „ 3Ul Lama) 

the very' process (for trample, t e ^ chansma and its rata- 
ls chansmancally oriented” e “ sQme dead in Chapter 9 
non to the college will be d “ ussc h prc , alencc of the ' Re- 
Alun W Gouldner also thfc***' ^ „ , n dustnal organ- 
bccca Myth’ in connccnon wath a|s0 ro „de an ac- 

irauon ” W Liny d Earner and J ° ^ . Rebecca 

count of the operanon of myths dunng ^ ^ b) mphne do 

Myth” refers to the young worn. . ^nantls h) 

Manner who mamed a widow Rrf^cco. whose '.trues 
the memory of the widowers^ .]-- n( . ro camni: of the 
appeared to be held m kS h ho , s ateent or teured tm* 

succession ts thae .he ” ffi “ hoU " rf „,,h jrd under him 0 
to be .deal, red Tlmse who -1^"' defects. Thw t, a f»rl, 
magnify his strength and mmmure hw „ W 
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universal phenomenon Its presence within the college : 

as ate the spec, al problems it creates for the harmonious manag 

ment of a bureau « rein - 

Another widespread consequence of succession 
forcement and enlargement of bureaucratic met o 0 f 

officeholder, wishing to be a success, at least m e g 
his regime, tends to rely upon the tradmonal ptocedu 
in order to be sure of himself, he tends to be overdepen P 
them He finds in them a formal and unquestioned P 

which his relations with his inferiors may be maintaine 
later, when the feeling of security has been satisfied, will 
officer be ready to advocate his own innovations By t a ^ 
however, these tendencies may become submerged or routiniz 
in the plethora of accepted rules and procedures Thus successi 
far from mformalizing an organization, may add to its urea 
cratic stature 

Recruitment to offices of standing m an organization a so co ^ 
prises a special problem In a sense, recruitment is the obverse ^ 
succession Succession, in its usage here, refers to the effect o 
successor upon his colleagues and those of lesser status Recrui ^ 
ment looks to the requirements which an officeholder must p os 
scss in order to succeed (be promoted) to a higher office As w 
mentioned m Chapter 5, the most important qualification is 1 
of seniority While capability might seem on the face of it to 
the most important qualification, seniority far outstrips every 
other consideration in recruitment. Yet other qualifications may 
be mentioned 

The age of the person also is a factor Much depends upon c 
nature of the office Often it is assumed that college workers deal 
mg directly with students in informal situations should be young 
The assumption is that y outhful officeholders will be more readi y 
accepted by the students and wall be better able to understan 
them But in other offices youthfulncss is definitely not an advan- 
tage In the higher ranges of administration in the college, it 15 
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assumed conversely that only an older person is an attractiv 
emit. The recruit to the office of dean, for example, is commoniy 
an older person The ranonale is that by age, cn ° nn £ * P 

the officeholder is able to bring “wisdom to a ‘ > b ^ d t - 

A further assumption for the recruit is that he has a 
look This is especially erne for higher status to Here* 
conflict between access 

S^rs^L&theniancs. may he lurgdy inade- 
quate for a responsibility of a division c selection 

The recruit also should give signs with long 

The chmrman of the co11 ^' “™ C for mstffl ce, may aptly be- 
yeats of experience in such ’ as „ committee man, it is 

come a dean of faculty His „ mthm die mstitution 

assumed, has secured for him a rec pi 

of genuine qualities of intelligence a ^ consideration. It 

The length of office-holdmg may be another ^ ^ ^ ^ 

is not desirable in the college t the s OTC tame Some scatter- 

admimstratots rente at apptoxim y rccmt ment for such 

mg of age and tenure is a pr«T“' “ „ te office for such 
offices Alo.ltndesuab.ethatape.on^^^ ^ 
a period of tune as will «ab "h® ^ty or exhans- 

exphatly while not serving so long as to 

“Finally, thebenefits of the ™ 

cJnt^ewardsoftespo^^ c nebene. 

there are the matenaleleraenG sue benefiB ," such as the 

housing, etc Second, *“ e f'X,onal colleagues, tepu^ 

office's ode, standing srnonpt P f JlW ly, and a genuine chance 
In these and other way*" J ol admJ mstranon of the g 
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Driving Forces: 

Myth 

and 

Matter 


lz is proper and desirable, after loo ' 
ing at the people svbo make up higher education as a bureaucracy 
and its formal and informal organization as a social system, 
consider at least briefly some of the chief ideas and emotions 
uhich provide a driving force to the institution- So that Car J* 
Friedrich is correct -when he states: 

The discussion of institutional manifolds such as bureaucracy, whh° u ^ 
reference to a pattern of objectives toward which their operation^ 
directed, b like discussing plant growth without taking the sun 
account . 1 

This chapter will be concerned with the myths which guide 
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the college and the demystification and ra “ ma '™ S 

for existence The nature of poster or aothomy “ 

the special role of chansraanc factors, an e 

montalism tv, 11 be reviewed in Chapter 9 No 'fTo« tvdl be mad 

to provide an exhaustive or 

factors The pnrac purpose of their review „ th ey 

that abstract and covert forces are at tv college is the 

are m other bureaucracies The mythology of the college 

first subject to be examined IS that no myths 

The greatest myth of all m hig gnostic preten- 

control the college The common tj ins tmmons is 

sion-is that the college of all o c an( j transmission 

devoted basicaUy and fiercely to c » or should be 

of the truth It « further » soacty, smce 

the most scientific (meaning ra . t tbe efficient attain- 

aU of its members are completely devoted to 

ment of the truth the umm tiared conccm- 

Thesamemodeofthintangis y college teacher 

mg the college teacher Some * “Enable an d efficient 
necessarily must be an almost per Jf^duaL He bears all of 
person since he is so highly a sen OTt h die acceptance 

the marks, degrees, and recognition that g 
of such a view . however, are both nnnn 

The college and college teacher*^ m th „ hves In 

and nonranonal Both ' lCT1 '"“ 1 ' u , features the col,c S C “ e a 

this respect, despite some of 1 borw ucracies an 

bureaucracy is similar to ^*'^,1 and nonranonil !“ 
personnel are dra uy rf-V, hese factors » tte *>P« 
L The analyser of the b “ d ^„du,g the dnvmg forces of 

and the next lays the base, for un . 

^Thefcollege does ^^^ladely^offiaenc^^o^^^^ 3 ^ 1 ^' 
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mg ideas from the community Rtctard 
point m his comments on the ongins of the modem 
denuc freedom meQ 

The modem idea of academic ^eedom has been^ develf p ^ ^ aety 
who have absorbed analogous ideas £° ** n onon of a continuing 
From modem science they ^ve 0 J en ? f inQ uiry, verified by 
search for new truths, fostered y ree competent From 

objective processes, and judged by those wn r on among 

commerce^ they have talen the concept of a free comp ^ghc 
.deas-hence, the suggest* e metaphor of » &« mama ^ fr£e 
From the politics of the liberal state they have take d£ of per- 

speech and a free press and an appreciation of the m ^ and {[om 
speenves m a plnralisnc society'. From re g £ secta nan ani- 

thc long historical development which led to “"“"S ,, , under 

mus have come the .de£ of toleration and religions liberty 
•w hich they have benefited 2 ^ 

The college, therefore, while it is an influential in f’™““ n “, ety 
ciety, on the whole, is shaped m its basic premises J „ n onal 
of which it is a part Such a society also is based both o 

and nonrational assumptions .inunistra- 

Herbert A Simon speaks about “the proverbs ot 3 
tion ” 3 The college indeed has its own proverbs of fldI ™ 
non, that is, certain beliefs which it brings to bear upon s 
within the institution in the effort to affect an exp ana ^ a 
motive for the x\ay things are done But, in addition, an ^ 
larger scale, the college relies upon myths for the satisfac 1 
its members and the community Now a myth is usually a ^ 
tional or legendary story which is concerned with some sup^ 
human being or some alleged person or event, whether t ^ 
with or without a determinable basis of fact or a natural exp 
non. But myth, in sociological terms, also connotes a co ec ^ 
belief that is built up primarily in response to the v- ishes o ^ 
group By the sociological definition, it is possible to ' ,c ' v 
myths of the college, as v. ell as those elsewhere, as essentially no 
rational. 4 

Of course, it does not need to be said that “non 


rational” in no 
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way signifies “irrational " Myths are pensions 
thinking to a point where common, nmvemU 
hefs become a ? satisfying 

events which ate close at han - methods, especially 

points, might respond in explanation to thinking must 

scientific methods Myths signify that which all thinking 

presuppose of d,e college’ Several 

What, then, are some of the myti 

concrete suggestions may he made Bcntungton College 

The late President Wilton C Ft * “ f K f f . fonT ,uIated 
edited The College Handbook in 19 , 5? Entrance Ex- 

descriptions by member institutions . t0 t h c myths or 

anunanon Board These descriptions g*«£ “ „„ wrote a 
images which ate controUing for them 

“spoofing exegesis” of hn an 0 ^ humorous, underlines 

The product, aside from being P 7^ ^ mythlc reliances 
the contrast between rational pt wIl0g slowly "cross 

of the college like a great big hany sp 

a gaily colored travel poster of Op b> one turn 

Pels says, for instance, «**££** ratal Hood Cob 
of phrase or another, seeks to b dvintag « of the country cam- 
lege, Maryland, claims ‘To the ad 8^ rf the menopohtan 
pus and small town setnng are f., grown Ultneisity tn Pro' 
areas of Washington and same claim 

dencc, Rhode Island, how even nob Mitket House 

location is clearly -'ban ‘ r«m*e ^ ^ cam us^ ^ 

may look straight up Colley® ^ „ possible for B 
The almost perpendicular ^ co |le g e.” f the 

rc Tnoth:r^^ - 

lege is its concern wt » , „„ a hilltop ^ 

•s 
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learning Ezra Cornell chose the top of 

hill ” President Eels, with tongne in cheek, adds b 

the hill, the higher the learning” He also ‘ cat “ ntll t0 

are “obsessed by the need to reveal their dtac' , ^ 

nearby water Beloitis ‘on the east bank of hV> 

ton An the east side of the Cannon River, wteh flow 
Pels also has examined the collegiate lexicon in greater 

He says ^ 

A women’s college is one that has none of the f hin ^ jTfew^shorc miles 
cation but has several select mens colleges Colgate Cornell 

Wells’ 298 girls have ‘many joint activities widi 8 are ^*11 

Hamilton, Hobart, Rochester and Syracuse AU ug^ combmeS 

colleges The advantage of a small colleg /qqo under 

unity with diversity For example, Washington and '■ aintain 

graduates and 160 law students in 1951) ‘is > small enough ■ 
a sense of unity, yet large enough to provide d diversity 

hand, Wellesley (1,650 students) ‘is large enough to provide 
and small enough to provide a sense of unity ® 

Looking further into the notions which form the image of ^ 
desirable college, according to the colleges themselves, c S 
amines such terms as the “w ell rounded ’ man (w omen s co ^ 
do not hke to use this term), “develop the individual, ^ an ^ 
quality education ” In connection with the last idea, hig ' *1 
ity education,” Fels admits that he had to go beyond ° $ 

Handbook to find a definition of this puzzling phrase He 53 ) 

* Now, at last, the phrase has been defined by the presidents 
Amherst, Smith, Mount Holyoke and the University of ^ 
chusctts ‘by high quality education,’ say the four presi en* 
‘is meant a type of education which is equivalent to that vf 
each of our institutions offer 1 ” 

On the basis of his research Pels sat down to write a dcS ^ rl P" 
tion of Bennington College, employ ing humorously many o t 
terms which other institutions use concerning themselves 

Benringrm College is a small rural pm ate experimental'' 01 ™'*? 5 
college of high qaal t\ which emphasizes the development of the i 
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v.dual It shares A. culmral ■•*-*•< - ^ .** £ 

Montreal Its lull a moderately hgb i Fmn mon ad* 
mat see, beyond the toilet P^^^'^here there is a 
River flowing northward away fro f ^ . qu3 ] lt y for well- 

small, rural, pnvatc, experimental coUege or mgn 4 J 
rounded men 7 f 

Ttal «* college seeks to « 

-what it conceives a college as best d „ ldca l eV en 

actively seek to be too much different from the gu S 

though the guiding idea, is nowhere «*%**££, 
myth is still potent enough to control 1 the «*»« ^ 
a considerable body of institutions ; of hlgb ^uon. 

Tothe extent » -hich the guiding ^ 

z^s=x^£r^ 

:; h h :; : f g "- 

elecuve system through the ev P ^ revcn£ d themscli cs and 
eral educauon, many other g ^ ts truc m the case of 

modeled their curricula according > ^ ^ of lesse r extent for 

Harvard College, moreover, is trn b co Fortunately, of 

some of the other ^rentes m monvation and 

course, there have been s 'P ufi °"' „ , Lc ague colleges, 
development among a number of J the Department of 
In 1959, John K ^rton. tent “e * Columbia, "tide 

Educational Adm.mstn.non of thc Eighteenth An- 

a senes of charges at a l“^ h ”” 1 "^mtendems in connection 


of charges at a mo-— , Supc nntendems m connection 

^Tan^^hc called -enanstoceanetyT ^ 
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non.” Norton claimed that “the ^vy among 

many of the country H magazines” and that the „ He 

these Ivy Leaguers is much different ro p P the 

said “A good many of them thmlc that if you don g 

pnvate school, you are of a relatively low cut. <Je- 

P Colleges, whether Ivy or not, tend to th.uk , f ^ 

spite acknowledged limitations, as m ber adnunis- 

best There is hardly a person, student, faculty 
trator, etc , in America's colleges who would 

for his own institution He might add forme „ b e 

stances” or some other qualifying phrase, but it „ 

disloyal » John Donne's description of a person could PP 1 
every college, as the one who 

thinks he hath got 

To be a Pheiux, and that there can be 
None of that kind, of which he is, but he 

The effectual display of institutional loyalty “ *5° oth £ 
keen when new members are appointed to the staff e ' v ^ 

bureaucracies, if any, by their very nature have the pro ^ 

inbreeding which the colleges do The evident tendency 
colleges to value most highly their own graduates when it c 
to the making of appointments Richard H Shryock, ^ or ^f^ on 
points out that about 70 per cent of the PhD s of the ^ 

School received them at Pennsylvania, and have done near y ^ 
of their teaching there In the Arts College about 55 per cent ^ 
the faculty o\ er the age of fifty hold Pennsylvania Ph D s, n ^ 
the full time staff, ignoring age, only 47 per cent hold thein 
fact which show's that a deliberate attempt to reduce inbree 
has recently been made 10 This degree of inbreeding of P 
may also hold true for other schools, colleges, and universities, ^ 
it is a true fact that undergraduate colleges to a significant 
tend to hire those, aside from their advanced degrees, who 3V 
their own baccalaureate degree There’s no place like home’ 

If the college accepts irrelcv ant and even rationally unfoun e 
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beliefs for melt, how shout its £^”£2 

stuffs Is it dso gated 1 by _ OTS gests that 

connecuon Seymour M Lipset, § nons a b 0 ut them- 

professors currently suffer from two mi notions despite 

selves Apparently they are able to accept *m « ^ ^ 
the inadequacy of the suppomng ^ Unlted States respect the 
cording to Lipset, the peop t he National 

professors far more than ^ Hg0 p „,led 

Opinion Research Center at th oc ™ jn ons College pro- 

Amencans on how they rate t} corporation directors, 

fessors emerged on a par with ^cal leaders The 

were outranked only by ph/afT m d die correla- 
1947 study was replicated by WJS 0 99 A sim- 

oon between the 1947 scores , n twenty-four 

liar national poll in 19S0 P ace P , hOT "upper class. 

categones 38 pet cent of those p 

Low status’ A myth “There arc really two m- 

Second, low income Says L P m£s , die pnvate and the 
come structures in modem ' “ t c„ 0 n Jinnee earns far ess 
pubhc one " A United States S p bmtt officer in the ft - 

than he could m corporate P“°^ b|e cut salary to enter 
eral government usually takes , full professor ear® a m 
government service By comp umversines 1- 

L of 112,000 at some mn th ough 

United States District Attorney * ftcs . L , p set conetate 
books, articles, Iec«*~ who: become' *£ 

•The truth is that professors, like tn ^ rf thc ,„b are bene 

really bcUeVe npmancclly i of the 

o,her 

student generation On t colleges for 

taa ^ ro Crrrrirt>outh^^;^.» 

^"““and growth dor rhe> „„ 
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Fred Hechinger, a New York Tunes wnter ««*«£> ' ■ 
ters, can claim essentially the oppostte, namely, thlt J 

ate getting out of hand because their energies are not being 

trolled by adults. 13 . of 

Teachers also believe themselves to be important centers 
influence over their students. That this is a belief without depend^ 
able proof has been shown in a limited sphere by P P J . 
Lawrence W. Hyman spoofs this conclusion in a sattnea 
which begins as follows: 

A few months ago, a committee was formed to “’Jfj’SJhva M0«»0r 
ship between higher education and human values. Am 1 y un< j e r- 

000 grant from three leading foundations this committ 
taken to find out why the liberal-arts college have so htde efiect ^ 
the beliefs, the judgments, and the values of American Um5nar y 
chairman of this committee, I have been asked to make . P s |y 

report to the trustees of the foundations, which have so g 
contributed to our work. 15 


In the bitter style of the satirist, Hyman proceeds to try to ev 
tate some of “the sacred cows” or myths of the college. 

Without going into detail it is possible to name other my* 
held by college teachers: the college as a “community or com 
munity of scholars,” the teaching effectiveness of instructors, t 
“liberal arts” nature of the curriculum ( versus vocationalism)» ® 
self-sufficiency of the physical sciences, the ease or difficulty o 
promotion. Theodore Caplow and Reece J. McGee from e 
own study add the following myths to the current list: 

. . . research over teaching, disciplinary loyalty over institutional,^* 
importance of the prestige factor, resentment toward a colleague , 
goes to another job, diminishing classroom loads, the ‘indelible m ^ 
of the^ graduate school, the crucial importance of the age thirty 
forty in a professional career, the fateful significance of the first P g 
fessional connection, stresses in the institution, academic feuds, ana 
influence of departmental budgets. 16 

Substituting “the college” for “modem thought,’ the comment of 
Helmut Thielicke makes striking sense: . . the history of mo 
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cm thought with us succession of 'urns' is like a gigantic parade 
72* And hots comical the idols that have ,ust marched past 

look from behind’" 1T 
Ordway Tend saj s 

On too many campuses many « adtanw, but 
“ E ™r C :,Sr°S,S “und^mpm We and futpo.c 

, he college faculty precisely «o define a "»« 
pong ball in the midst of a am Higher education also 

p L read misses ^"''Ited and aSabl. premises, the 
commonly is unaware of its a sopposiuons of its 

bases for its operations .h*" ^f a ““ £ compnse its 

organized We. ThH ' ""f foment factor of great signif- 
my thology and as such P y 

icance for the understanding of th » cte ,fied as uncon- 

cs. 

Mathemaucs Departin' system j t relates to 

--==H5=.-- 

Strategic myths are those >nl 
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They are matters of deUbetat.cn They do not 
blance Thus a coUege, by utilizing * « rf recogn ized 

show that it ranks very high in the pro missionaries, college 

virtue The virtue may be physicists, foreign n »— * 

presidents, or^plamschoolteachers Burtheeffort^^ 

a collective representanon of the college g myth, 

ment of supporuug evidence , ?*_ 

The strategic myth which is budt upon an unconsc 
an example of Socrates’ ma.eutic method-* a dtvc l„p 

It is not a sign of cynicism to say that the e g y double . 
its mythic potennal m an effort to conceal rea g dpltmas 

dealing is thought by some to be a sign of defe " s ^ndards 
Thus a college may claim that it is raising be that 

and, thereby, is limiting its entering class The fart _may 
the college ,s not financially able to connnue with the numb ^ 
students previously enrolled Retrenchment of program ) 
promulgated as the raising of standards number 

Regularly the college possesses enough myths, both in 
and variety, for the justification of almost any type of ac ^ 
a myth in the college may begin in one form and wit a pa ^ 
content, it may change into another form and even secure a ^ 
ent content and the product may not be unplanne or ev 
pleasant- j j^ c 

But the college has more than myths as its driving forces ^ 
other bureaucracies it giv es lip service and a great share o 
crgies to the continual processes of demystification and ran 
ism Myths constitute the shadow side of demystification ^ 
rationalism. Both of these elements, however, are counterb n< " ’ 
as w ill later be explained in the next chapter, by charismatic ^ 
tors and ceremonialism. At this point demystification and ratio 
ism will be examined for their meaning for the college ? 

Max Weber considered the bureaucratization of society s 1 ^ 
stmraons to be a paralleling and complementary dev clopment 
the Western world to the demystification or secularization o 
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world ( Entzaubcnmg der Welt) Only * the work activities of 
modem man were released from them religious ” 

earber period d,d the prospect of a highly and ^ 

,™ of human organization heeome posstble Bureaucracies, m thn 
Z “"uS^duct, accountable to 

change The pnmazy cntc “ ° f a encyXegoalsareno.n=ces- 

are organizational justice and effiae y *, M W eber 

sanly a direct product of re gio o fulfillment of 

believed of the Protestant Ethic, they an Y ffi _ 

them Today the orgaruznnon m itself tend to becom 
cient personal and social goal for its P ers ° require- 

Higher education as a ^ t c “^alren« to 

mentsof demystification an wtiona usofymg existence. It 

myth, it openly and publicly tads 5 or successes 

looks to no transcendent goal f 5 3 > ff of the c0 Ucge for 

Although such tenets may be hel » ** 

their pnvate bves and may recaw F ^ ^ thc college as 
aal occasions, such as commen cjplananon and defense 

a bureaucracy gets along very ^ n ^r e The college may 
of itself by merely referral,, t OTth " or so me other 

claim to be guided by education ^ lt ls ,he ezistennal em- 

g ra„d.dea,butmactuabty.t^ ttat,t 

bodiment of most tf not all su* of ^ c 0 Ueg. has been 
The demystification ■ or * m the huzoncal gr°'* h o 

one of the most agtufta M Ho fstadter says 
Amencan higher education 
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Ss«: 

Although as an htstonan Hofstadter ts provtdmg comment 
ularly on the eighteenth century, the fact is only 

demystification has been gradually increasing bnt 

those elements of the college’s hfe mentioned by Hofsndt^ ^ 
the entire ideological, organizational, and procedar 

the college as a bureaucracy o-mminhsm 

Higher education is characterized by rationalism Rauo^ 
connotes the principle or habit of acceptmg reason as 
authority m matters of opinion, behefs, or conduct. „ 

is agreeable to reason is preferred The reasonable or 
the excellent. The originally Greek assumption that man is ra 
predominates m the college Rational men, so the argum 
should bring the test of rationality to all of their belie 
actions The college is no exception. College workers regu y 
appeal to reason as their ultimate guide in preserving or chan D „ 
the organization. 

The guiding doctrine of rationalism in American higher e 
tion has many sources. One of them is the inheritance em 
from Hegelianism By this view reason is inextricably tied to 
sence Essence rather than existence is the true reality E uca 
should be concerned, by this line of reasoning, with reality 

Hegelian rationalism was a deterioration of the scholastic posi 
con Scholasticism taught that m God essence and existence are 
identical B\ this it meant that God could not be condinone 
b) a difference in the orders of reality In God there is no possi 
bility which is not also an actuality In finite beings, however, 
such as man, the distinction is possible. The separation of essence 
from existence is a mark of fimtude. 

Hegel, how e\ er, introduced the ontological principle into 
discussion. He sought to show that reason and essence are close y 
related if not identical Schelling termed this identity XJmorden- 
khcbe or that principle pnor to which thought cannot take place. 

> 120 
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rsS.'S'S.-SK: 

zscsss^stssr- 

human affairs It became the Tms of all beings 
The college, bemg rooted to a 

no thought, even today ^ ^ ® f -mterests” and 

regarding the reign of ream B the in!tr ument b> 

■■passions” as bemg inferior ** wh „ cb)r aU of the lesser 

r™ rrr E~ - — « 

•■*■»*■•-■“■■ 

duct of its activities f violation of 

There is more anguish shown of th e Ten 

so-called rational principles than J <(| conC cmcd 

Commandments The dis a P equally concerned at least 

that you acted unethically, u ^ ch jUSU fy the moral be- 
with your failure to see the rc „ q thc teacher announces 
havior for which the college sun s Or arnve ,, as 

proudly m class • I don’t care ****** B defen- 

a result of ) our investigations, so g thjn „ instrumental 

sible” Reason, thus, tends w ^ ^ Hcgt l,„ viewpoint, sueh is 
virtue It becomes an e 3S cssen ce 

proper, for reason, ^ on^utonomy for «H P"”" 5 “ 
The result is a form of p ^ and piradoucall) . 

which reason is both an end n «*« ^ ^ paroch ia ,sm One 

instrument for the self-)usti college guduate for v - 

wonders about the strange pnde o sometimes has more 

the color of the furniture thc construction . 

, merest than Rembrandt * '**%£»*» th ' *“ 
back) ard swimming pool mo nl cd hl ,„ suppo^ 

„f the Vatican Reason ua«f«^' P^ dl „ing room fnrmtum 
adorauon of his east-ton, glass PP >;2 ; 
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his subscription to the 

diet, his attendance at the opera once and VxmtonyVJf 
times a year, his membership on the memberdup «i»i ^ , 
local Kiwanis, his Cadillac, his nvo oil pamti P B oW 
Greenwich Village streer, and his mortgage to a bank for 

Colonial house in Manhasset. , rationality: 

Karl Mannheim has distinguished two forms 
the functional and the substantive. Higher education » cton 
terized by both. The former is the ability to 
ploy operational techniques to arrive at any goa . -„_, e diatc 
ability to think and act sensibly, above the plane of 
ends, and with reference to perceiving and acting upon 
ence between more immediate means and more ulnmate 
For example, functionally, the teacher of a course on )uvcm e 
quency surveys the available materials on the subject an 
ganizes them in reference to the goal of the teaching ° 
course. Substantively, the teacher of a course on juvenile 
quency desires to develop attitudes of good citizenship on 
part of his students. To that end he organizes the details ot 
course in such a way that his goal is achieved. The use o r 
in both instances is clear. » 

Similar patterns of action are employed throughout the c 
lege. The monocratic or scalar system of hierarchical organization 
of the staff is a fine illustration of substantive rationality. The use 
of staplers instead of paper clips is an apt example of functions 
rationality. The college keys its efficiency by relying upon com 1 
nations of both forms. Such is the conclusion of Robert K. A er 
ton: “A formal, rationally-organized social structure invo ves 
clearly defined patterns of activity in which, ideally, every senes 
of actions is functionally related to the purposes of the orgaW 
zation.” 21 

In the college the personnel is responsible for the maintenance 
and development of rationally-devised means for the attainment 
of rationally-defensible goals. These goals largely are found within 

>222 
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,he contest of the organisation and are assumed by the hismne 

The college, at tot its goals, 

efficient principles and procedure for ™ ^ torn 
To the Lent to which the coUege . M' » ^ ^ „ c hghly 
within its own staff and eipen ^7^ one college | ma 

distinctive But in view of a dear effort made 

monopoly of cr “ OVe ““"“"'he polices and their implemen- 
witlun many insutuuons to copy to P 

tanon which are found elsewhere ^ source M mnmnted 

Efficiency is the rule. "» ma * may be ffie 

previously m this chapt , strKS of ranonalny a cE- 

colleges most plagiamed T P m „ tal cs the 11am- 

cency It abhors inefficiency e c d 

boyant foxtrot in th ' m,d f ., „ cre absolutely rauoiul m its 

One might wish that the col g ^ ,he role of myths 

every aspect Unfortunately 1 “ "° * described Other factors, 
as a driving force in its concto on that the college 

now bearing attention, also tod . forcK 

is a muted field for rational and n pnnciplc to re 

RanonaUty in ■«« *ems to *? ”"£? 
solie those conflicts which m aU ^ for example. 

ranonally supported “"f^onal supP® f ° r 

may think that it p-—*^ ” othtr department 

course on social psycholog) , ^ oppmlK A fa™ 1 > r _ 

rauonality as its supports f mcular developm f 

maybe faced luthtwocoutsesof™ th e muon^ ^ 


rauonality as its suppo curricular develop 0 f 

maybefacediuthtwocounKof a. tbe runonabO ° 

natives The body may *"£2*- - * 
them Commonly, such Y Qn lhc basis of 
on the basis of rational.^ ^ “ conflicts rather than tn 


ily. such a dou 7 b3$is Q{ a dcm— - 

rauonality alone, rather than the 

vote Vonng is a form of resolving power >/33 
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achievement of rational consensus. So power or authority also 
comprises an important mode of organizational action in the col- 
lege. 

Power comprises an important clement in the practical affairs 
of the college. Power is exercised in the name of rationality. It 
also tends to supersede reason in both the foremost councils and 
the backwash areas of college activities. Since it constitutes so sig- 
nificant a factor in the college, it is proper that it receive some 
analysis in connection with the forces which make the college a 
dynamic organization. 


>124 
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Driving Forces: 
Power, 

Charisma, 

and Ceremonialism 


Theodore Momsot* n°«fe, * >" - P „ tH Hou* an 

the use of poster m the colleg >" ™ a „* for, and a 

« professor, acung as “ lt „ ,p„rU, a umversuy- 

humanc stall m, u,n S PO»er ^ dcflKts a great a*»mf 
foundation sequel a hmted-« PJ® or ^ 0 onal serv.ee 
,or from the use of hts posver for J the manner m »hmh 
Agarn, Carlos H Baler has « ^ ^ hc concentrate 

power n ss.elded m the untvejT ^ poster at Enfie 

»Te search for the nght and head ° 

University Edtvard Tyler, , t 2S 
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French Department, is selected by his coUragueja °n e ^/speaU 
mittce of « to help the mistees select a he 

eloquently of the P" "ght goTout Smctrhcrc on 
Sits down at the presidents desk a lign g ^ prCS1 dency 

the frontiers of knowledge Tyler s cand P 

„ his fnend, Cos Cobb, a biology Cos, unaware of ^ler ■ 
port, emphancall) ebminates himself ™ comfflIt te« 

the sacrifice agreed upon by both faculty an chosen 

for the presidency 3 The presidents of many cdhgB “ ^ 3C _ 
not on the basis of a rational process of selection, 

oommoda&on of power interests. . M nnnalitv 

Although the coUege may give the appliance V 

m many of its acuons, it is in actuahty a hotbed of divra P 
blocs There is nothing new about this Henn id An e w ^ 
Battle of the Se ten Arts about 12S0 A.D At that Bme 
were already the older subjects in the university lMy 
fighting a losing battle against the newer subjects As the tr 
poet lamented 

Logic has the students, 4 

Whereas Grammar is reduced in numbers. 


For the more recent times, David Riesman notes 

Implicit in all I have said is the notion that what my 
I speak of m Tbe Lonely Crowd as the ‘veto groups, 
social blocs and groupings that frustrate political act 
also m the intellectual realm, in tern 
:h prevents the others from growing 
compassing too much. 5 

The several academic divisions of the college regularly and 
simultaneously assume defensive and aggressive attitudes towar 
each other Robert D Heilman reports on the humanities 

In the humanities, for instance, it is almost habitual for practitioner** 
to raise their voices m a style that is at once defensive and promono 
E\ er since the war, humanists have been protesting, often m a rat ^ 
accusing way, the value of their services to the human community 
hope 1 am not disloyal to the humanities if 1 confess some embarrass- 


States, operate 
and fields. Eac 


illaborators and 
he political and 
n in the United 
of departments 
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«« in hearing humanists with loud speakers proclaiming the saha- 

zational prerogative, a membenhip dnve ior 4 e 
body daiming influence at the gate of a cultural heaven. 

Similar ly Carl Murchison decries the allegedly weals position 
of the social sciences: 

The “f** 1 seieuecsw the present moment sundiUak^d^aod^iee^ 


The social sciences at the P res * n j "V°™ f the wor jd. The physical sri- 
the midst of the political unc . ert f u ^ • h bv contrast. Ether 

ences seem so brilliant, so dothed ^th power hy . ^ 


Jothed witn power uy eve..--- — 
something has gone all wrong ; 10 ‘ .‘ftlTwith something 

or their great day m court ton y piffling, trivial, superficial, 
akin to despair that one contemplates th F™ 5 • rists investigate 


aldn to despair that one social scientists investigate 

damnably unimportant topics d f ^ thcse centuries no one 

^ t0 ^ “ 


In addition to these few illustrations “ f _'h'J il ™° t “ 0 1 n ,,„ v 


In addition to these few lUustnno™ fjr t0 „ many 


istration, hatoy within the college dim some- 


The plethoric power divmons wimm ~ From 

what the advocacy of rationalism by ^ for , h5 OTpr em- 


^p^veofritepoJ^^^S: 

acy of rationalism seems utopian an ^ see ttot rationalism 

out the support of psychoan ^ 1 that is, college office- 

often in the college sigmfe «« * "*** 


_ ’"T reh individual and bureau 

holders first mate deds.ous regarding th thjr provide 

interest; then they P^eed jo think oS ,1 ^ f thc 

intellectual support. This p ™ life. As Phd'P St ' z - 

college; it is apparent everywhere « fa , Mricty 0 f bases for 
nick points out for bureaucraci , wIlich m ay be cate- 

“organizational commitments, not 

gorized as rational . 8 >121 
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From the standpoint of a Chrism" 
society, it is possible to aver that the aca ot her 

more to be identified with the Kingdom of God*®« J , 
sector of the community The college, no m.tt« " 
auspices, ,s indeed an unredeemed common ty War * ‘ 
be« are unable to transcend their private interest ,n the 

the larger group or organization. education, how- 

The presence of power cleavages g power 

ever, must not be taken as an unmitigated evil 
or the possession of coercive influence over recant > d ^ 
and groups may very well be a good thing Reinhard Be 
aware of this fact in lus discussion of governmental bureauc cy 


He says in reference to it 

there is also much evidence to show that it ^has 
of human freedom, and the great critics of g dassica i critics of 

have often overlooked the latter point Thus, ihsolute mon- 

mercantilism tended to forget that the /mergence of abmlute 
arcliy had been a powerful factor in the development of b the 

prise, which certainly at the time was fSewise, 

merchants greater freedom than they had hitherto enj> ove m- 

the modem critics of the ‘service state tend to f , or 8 ct . ' r “ mot ing 
mental 'mterfercnce' has increased individual freedom V P m 

social security, )ust as the earlier governmental aid in the ae P ^ 
of corporate enterprise and western expansion increased tn 
of the business man • 


So, too, the expression of power in the college cannot alwa ^ 
be assumed to be on the side of evil The president who exerc ^ 
absolute power over the budget and makes an unusually gener ^ 
allocation to the library for the purchase of books cannot upo 
the basis of this action alone be deemed an evil user of powe 
The faculty senate which passes an enforceable resolution aV °^ 
ing the abolition of athletic scholarships cannot automatically 
criticized for the negative employment of power Power appears 
to have neutral quality at times, although it obviously is an ex 
tension of private interests Its rootage is not necessarily in unl 
versally acknowledged rationality 
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It is difficult, moreover, to locale events m the college 
may be understood solely m terms of the m.etphy g ® 

their actions with the defense o rdine to those 

who "has his own way ' , e ^ ie asons which 

who ate resistive, will to himself be aoi f propamnda- 

he assumes transcend self uitetest And he J « 

bite imputations to explain the e avio moreover. 

The evaluation of ^ the preferences 

cannot be understood without ^ jj-mJ, b, tefemng 

of the evaluator Reinhard Bendix 1 between business 

to contrary evaluations of the power riMl I0 Hc 

and government, according to eu . at business is democratic 

pom! out diet Ludtvig von toes holds to tan ^ 

and government, dictatoro O cmm ent, democratic 11 

finds that business is ’ ud , CB may well come to 

Competent observers with Uto 5 P and ffic of power 

different conclusions regarding the disrno 

within the college m ,,l„ohcity of '-atjung and vague 

.■Power' suffers from a ^ , ht deBoer washes it to 
definitions Its meaning can be ^ e[[W elI h e r poten 

be For the present purposes p where a conflict of 

daily or actually, of uu' 1 " 0 " departments ma) hold 

interests exists Tor examp e ^ thc rcqU ircd curnculam o 

n different conception of their The rcsu lnng cor- 

the college from that of the vot , n „ illustrates the 

nculum, brought about by effeenve factor in 

exercise of power Power aboma^be U.^ ^ th college 
settlement of disputes tv ^ [ oml is a factor w ere 
Commonly, however, P° ,v “ ' unequal sotus 

individuals concerned ate ° * J of mtciprcting the col eg 

In the monoetanc or scalar ^ ttem mcantngful than 

organization, the term 'authottty „ 2 J> 
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“power.” The exercise of authority does no . in , “f^ r * 
sistance. It points to a higher plane upon which *P ** 
assumed. The exercise of authonty does ; not n «» i \yjl V 
exercise of personal interests. Thus, Robert K. 

“Authority, L power of control which 

edged status, inheres m the office and not m P tlds 

who performs the official role.” 13 Chester I. am 
definition of authority when he says: 


If a directive communication is ac “P“d Vj ’J’JStjLa fe admitted 

dressed, its authority for him is confirmed or denial 

as the basis of action. Disobedience of such a cpnunumcanon c 
of its authority for him. Therefore, under to 

as to whether an order has authomy or not lies with i th e l P= 
whom it is addressed, and does not reside m ‘persons of authority 
those who issue these orders. 1 * 


Authority, in this definition, exists not only from the top 
offices downward in a bureaucracy. It exists downward, upw 
and sideways. When an officeholder refers a matter to his vxpmo 
for decision he is implicitly acknowledging the downward aspe 
of authority. When a department chairman asks his secretary 
devise an efficient system of filing, and she does so, and he accep ^ 
it, he is accepting the upward flow of authority. In the co eg 
there may be many instances in which authority flows upwar 
downward, since in so many ways, as is true of other bureau 
r acies, it is the specialized worker on the lower levels who has 
most detailed and competent grasp of the situations under review. 
The higher officeholder may confirm or reinforce the authority 
rive views or decisions of the lower officeholder; generally he is 
in no position to dispute the wisdom of the recommendations e 
receives. 


Authority also is exercised laterally. A professor in math e " 
matics may ask a colleague in physics for mathematical illustrations 
Involving physics for his classes. To the degree that he accepts his 
colleague’s recommendations, he is accepting the authority of his 
office. 
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administrators seem bent on “punishing I of!e n 

- — 

:“=!s:rs 


3t a Dureauuid'-.y 

nght to manage its own affairs Viewed internally, the co J* 


e its own affairs viewco 
m"ay be a house divided against itself But, 
interference or attack, as has been immemorial ly true, tt 1 ^^ 
nvitv tends to assert its pseudo unity Resistanc 
intrusions are met with claims of rightful (including g 
ponsibihty for the conduct of the college , an d 

In cettam respects other bureaucracies, sue vulosophy’ 

government, have explored the relevance of moral phi phy 
more deeply than has die college The moral philosophy °[* e 
college is assumed rather than elucidated In business, 
been made of the ethical implications of office h “J d,n B ® > . 

M Selekman has analyzed the businessman’s problem o 
ing a successful busmess with the ethical concepts of the Jua 
Christian tradition and American democracy 59 

He states that the business bureaucrat undergoes three ^ 
gers self righteousness, cynicism, and perfectionism Ea ctl 
these he describes in chapters which are related to the total org 
ization of business and to the requirements of the community 
Similar studies are not available for higher education 

In Chapter 8 it was asserted that the modem bureaucracy rests 
upon demystification and rationalism Both of these forces 
evident in practically all aspects of the life of the college 0 
who rely heavily upon the claims of rationalism are incline to 
assert that all elements of mystique have been eliminated from t e 
college, that it is a thoroughly rational enterprise without re er 
ence to nonrational compulsions This view has been seen to 
false Power is operative in the college and it cannot be subsume 
under the category of rationality But, there are other elements 
m the organizational makeup of the college which also lessen 
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the absolute claim of those who are extreme advocates of ration- 

‘X additional factor, not previous,, — < 1 .S the pro- 
of sanctification By this £ 

within the college, such as a form for rccorui g g ^ ^ efc . 
moral legi timacy w lnch n v-nuallyj^ ^ opera _ 

maliciously seeks to rum the or | anl f a , opening of which 
minds of their believers a Pandora's box the opemng 
would automatically lead to disaster . _ components m 

Chansma and ceremonialism are tag- con p^ ^ 
the college which deserre fT^ cducanon as a bureaucracy 
dnving forces at work m hig 

These now will be discussed bnd V* reona i Ity characteristic. 
Charisma refers to an extraordm 7 P ^ ^ dmM , y ob . 
possessed by persons who arc t loug , j crs hip" powers Cha- 

tamed or otherwise possess ‘ exemp >7 ^ch arc viewed 

nsma pertains to those ,ualiu« ' “ 't c TBohme's terminolo^, 
by most persons as non acquira dy matter whether the 

charisma is lmcrhcHcit It does JL^/mantle aerially pos- 
person or office possessmg lhc c1 ^ B 0Ita nt is that there 
sesses such characteristics or not J In tlus se nse, cha- 

are subordinates who accept sue moreover, m the col egc 

nsma is counter-r ationality Its Pf '"“’^“Tnno'ned m tins and 
,s blended, as are all of the several element and 

the precedmg chapter, m varying degrees 

bureaus elements are the very °PP° 

Some may assume that chans social order w 

site of bureaucracy, that bureau^ ” ^ ^ the case , as Ham 

charisma means exoepnonalne^ B , , cbl nsma is vay 

H Gerth has shown with th e * spread throug f 

much at home m bureaucracy I=P „ c , asl « monopoly 
all of the personnel No one possesses 
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,t Every officeholder mamuuns and extends ^mself 
,ues of leadersffip wtuch come under thrs he tag Tta rf 
of charismatic leadership which through 

ffitaoTce^f'ffiTpmmal characteristics is taken to be efficaaous 

by r —^element also . - display in 
processes in higher educauon Whenever motac uor* “ m . 
n policy or procedures, leadership is at work Ah leaders P 
phes charisma m degree Creauve efforts within the CO I egc, ^ 
fore, are always characterized by some degree of chan® ^ 
Chansma is not lrrauonal, it is nonrauonal It is n CKOn s 

quanuty to he weighed as it is a quality to be observed p 

and events , _ rmd to 

Chansmauc elements, as Mait Weber has pointed o t, 

be unstable He says ‘It cannot remain stable, hut becoim 

tradiuonalized or rauomhzcd, or a combmauon of both 

The existence of the college with its present ramificadom. 
acuviues, orgamzauon and personnel, all may be taken “ C *P y 
sions of former displays of chansmauc leadership In t ^ 
nothing comes mto existence without persons of innovative ^ 
who achieve this rather than that Each aspect of the col eg 
its own history of mnovauon even as the college does as a w ^ 
Thus, a department of biology is an unaccountable enuty ^ 

reference to the persons and events histoncally which broug ^ 
into being and shaped it to its present existence The shaping i 
fluenang, elements observable in such a department have at t 
core some persons of charismatic leadership 

Yet, once an mnovauon has been secured, it tends to be sup 
ported not through the constant implementauon by charisma ^ 
qualities on the part of the leadership but on the more r ° utU ^ 
grounds of rationality There is a conserving force to tra ^ 
That which was brought about m the college m the past as 
result of tremendous personal effort may be viewed today as jus- 
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tillable wrthout reference ,0 any pe.sonal.ues of the p^It tends 
stand on tts own fete It assumes an “ "JX 

chansmatic leadership, therefore, 1 it am nnoaa hty 

ntust challenge the *- ^"tsona! app 2 

as far as they will go and add to th 0 f followers. The 

which “carry the day” and pm .t* t ™ ? becom es rationalized 
old yields to the new But, again, the 

and institutionalized i M dership is that it is 

One of the difficult.* noth The Nazi 

not entirely responsive to the ord ary q{ Ado ] p h Hitler 

Party had charismatic leadership^ ! m the coUege, 

Such pathological expressions. tar y e , Restraints to 

may not be challenged immediate y re ume for their 

evil leadership of a charismatic ^ ln man y instances it 

formation, growth, and cffec “ re ? shatte nng of such leadership 
is difficult to discern et en in the &»> *“ S , tBts M c not 
where the ultimate virtue may he Surely ra 
entirely convincing parent m the selection and 

Charismatic elements are* rlLmitv for example, com* 
promotion of officeholders J ' ' lt has exhausted all 

monly employs duscntenon-hcpeluuy^ ^ f lly d , 
others A hundred students may b b / jb ] e to elect only 

gible for membership The fme > , sdtcno n, aside from 

a small number of the total The p , rest upon the 

the precise character of ns e on tbe part of the app 

presence of appreciated chanlct ' 

cants These are of a chansmatic nann mt aU o may 

The choice of a faculty! apf™"™ K j waning ap- 
depend finally upon the chansmatic q 

pi, cant in a field of candidates which 3re concerned 

Quite often bodies m the ““'6 „„ technically and I for* 

promotion find that many more pe otcd Such todies 

Lay eligible for p»— Lt they hnow to sele« 

may with care 3pply every tjjf 
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the most qualified In the final analysis, however, them are tivg 
elusive and nonrafonal factors present in the cand. Wj 
tain faculty members which cause promoting bodies t P 
to the fore So much so is this condition present in P ^ 

procedures of the college that some, both deciders on ^ 
take the attitude that the stated procedure is merely 
necessity, that the decisions largely have been nude p 
detaded and rational consideration Charismatic factors, 
are not to be “blamed”, they are simply present in ev epr 

situation. As Max Weber says “Charisma can only be awa 

and ‘tested’, it cannot be ‘learned’ or ‘taught’.’ - 1 , , 

The charismatic elements of higher education are abetted ) 
ceremonialism Ceremonies pertain to the formalities o e 
on certain important occasions They range from meaning 
obser\ ances to small gestures or acts of politeness or civility ^ 
the strict adherence to com entional forms comprises an aspec ^ 
ceremonialism. Ceremomes aim to increase the dignity ° 1111 


Higher education, despite the sharp disclaimers ma e on ^ ^ 
casion, is thoroughly devoted to ceremonialism Two princip 
reasons may be given for its prevalence First, ceremonia ^ 
a way by which the myth system of the college is maintain an ^ 
reinforced It is characteristic of ceremonial occasions— aca e ^ 
jamborees— that they are redundant in the phraseologies o t 
unprovable They extol extreme virtues They depend upon 
cliches of educational professionalism. The commencement is 
most evident example On this occasion the college is P ar3 
before a sometimes unsuspecting public (certainly before the in 
group, which should know better) as the paragon of all that 
best. Nobody speaks of the students who hav e failed, unless it ^ 
to refer rhetorically to the success of those who have succee 
No one refers to the “loafers” among the faculty, for this mig 
nun the idea of the faculty as a hard-working group of devote 
educational servants No one relates the stresses and conflicts o 
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the institution, for this would not be seemly, unless -t ear, be 
turned to advantage for the appeal of more staff o tmldmp 
The commencement is bathed in ceremonialism, the major mg* 
of the college are reasserted and reinforced i diet, t n | P" •£ * 
momahsm as a means of preserving myffis is apparent also 

other occasions ( . ce i e bration 

Second, ceremonialism is an effective m ^ personnel is 
of the status system of the college n ccr not edm a physi- 
arranged according to rank Th “ ”” s " 5 ^ atl0n ,il y the conduct 
cal sense in printed programs and ' m glustra- 

of the ritual Thus, to use the commence® again ^ ^ op „ 
non, the status of all participants is m sccnt f irer Last 

The students, the lowest in status, a PP' (he mcm bets of the 
to appear is the presidential group, ^ ^ rarrfo)ly graded 

by board and muted dignitarie —oiiiiel Any officeholder 

fashion, are all of the other ranks of P**"* 1 ^ 
knows his ‘ place” when ^“^omalum is particularly 
The enforcement of status by ceremo ny increase A 

difficult as the size and the jnnre college may run 

ceremonial occasion which encomp f hierarchy may 

into difficulties because the ^^'“may be clear as to 
come into conflict with the f ''Tssembled But, what the 

how the so-called academic staff w ^ rcI ,„ons officer, the 

position of the business manager, P m doubt Kegu 

dormitory personnel, and °*'^*Z* m have worked out 

larly, hotvever, colleges flOT ^ h “ b e brought forth »n such 

a complete system on paper w Despite the difficulties, 

occasions— as an annnertaty dinoj whercby ool- 

ceremonial occasion is a colleen 

lege restates its hierarchical brier „,pmzat.ons cn 

The methods or patterns by h3vc bccn previously 

gage in status reaffirming cere be bne fly dcsc J l £ \ 

Ldied « Four of a larger number has led to a 


there are ceremonies 


of induction . 
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em phi* upon extensive ceremonMsm in 

induction of members to the college . hierarchy- S« ra ' 

of hands" from the top to the bottom of the Mp 

attention is given, however, to the m u ceremony 

officers. The inductee to the lay board may ™detgoa«« £ 

conducted by the college president, for private coeg ty 

elected offickl of the government, such as a 

colleges. Induction ceremomes also prevail for P 

rive officer of the college, whether he ^ termed 

lor, provost, or some other title. Sy 

ment chairmen, and others of them apprommate £ 

not granted indaction ceremomes. On the other hand, 

whom cohege or community-wide ceremomes are aacvag* 

may find tliemselves the subject of a more informal P 

as a departmental tea, a special luncheon m the faculty 

room, or a brief speech at the burton's June picnic. . 

The main features of induction which pertain to the 
of the college ate faithfully imitated by students in their org3 

tional life. , c r 

Second, insignia of various kinds comprise another pay- ^ 
methods of college ceremonialism. Since higher education 
bureaucracy has been greatly influenced by demystificaoo ^ ^ 
rationalism, the number and use of insignia have deer 
the years. Currently they are most evident in the office o ^ ^ 
chief executive, the president. His office, for example* tna> ^ 
adorned with the flag of the nation. In addition, he may VC Qin _ 
flag of the state or an emblematic representation of e 
munity or of the college. On formal occasions he maj 
a mace or some other physical symbol of his status. Top a 
txators, for obviously secular reasons, sometimes are no 
their daily refreshed flower in the buttonhole. _ 

The faculty of the college also cherishes its insignia- 
■widespread use of charms (honor society keys) is an in cx 
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of status display The employment of 

at the coohbooh-lihe inducnon ccrcmon.es of Pin B PP 

other honor soeiet.es ,s also a means by uhieh the faeu.ty 

itself m the aura of status ^ ^dent 

The college’s affection for ms.gn.a is fouud la ^ ^ a 

ranks Students, some with reason to ois » seruor) Dean’s 
variety of categories freshman, sop on ™J ’ ^ aml } au de, 

Honor List, ann lends, presldcntl 

scholarship ot fellowship holder, a " of t p e!e designations 
student government president ' e rc,whichmemoml- 

there is u formal document, scro . P ■ ^ elr „ ro fessors, to 

izes the status Students use these, 

adorn then rooms at home D r t he college which 

Quite often the academic ‘ , 'P J acceptability are those 

allegedly have the least claim to an -y), c US e of loving cups 
which employ insignia most f n J education is an accepted 
and letters by departments » f P h ^ hcr education The orgam- 

practice m practically the who^fg ^ ^ department of 

zanon of the insigma and reward ^ currently emp eyed m 
history, for example, on the woold prove a chsUcns 

chief executive o ^ thc meeting ° f than to 

nons, such as a re ference is to the respect and 
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particularly under strain, the dia.rman may 
• Mister Chairman " The use of a persons fist * s 

upon in an) situation m uhich the status of the members 
significant factor m the relationship m „„ rf nance 

Much of this symbolic engagement is aimed at 
of the college's status system and the -“nation c ,f 4 * 
from hrt office let, the office and the officer at times become 
confused Such confusion requires prompt reiterau 
distinction- As Chester I Barnard says 

Much of this symbolic practice related to office t hts wav 

f erred to the ^rson of the mdiv.duJ filling tbeoffic*. ^ 

the individual himself by reason of his status becom ^though ir * 
organization and of its purposes. This is so true official acts 

usually not difficult to distinguish between personal and fficW i 

per se, it is not acceptable m general to distinguish P 61501 } _ j^vier 

behavior of individuals or for them to tolerate conranebous 
of others toward them when wearing insignia of office or 
publicl) known to hold office- 23 

Fourth, the emoluments and perquisites of office also 
bound up m the ceremonialism of the college- The nature ° ^ 

officeholder’s physical office is quite often a reliable in ex o 
placement in the status system It is unthinkable, for examp 
that the president of a college m his Lucullan splendor 5 0 ^ 

have the \ery best office of any of the college’s staff Similar 
one proceeds downward in the hierarchical arrangements, 
discovers that the nature of the physical offices b) and large ^ 
symbolic representations of the degree of status held b) 1 ^ 
officeholder In some colleges, symbolic elements, such as P n ' a f 
telephone, carpet on the floor, more than one filing cabinet, s cc ^ 
size of the office, location on campus, etc., are all persistent 
of ceremonially marking off the ranks of the staff So, too, i c ^ 
common that the higher status personnel have more material 
fits as a function of their offices. Members of the college sta i ma) 
In e in homes which the) rent or purchase. The president’s 
however, may be provided b) the college and indeed ma) 
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phyacol symbol on the campus of ,h= centraUty of the role of 

,hC C— of the faculty or otherstaff 
lege s Janizanes— rarely are the rc °P generally, so far 

granted by other colleges and unit conccrnc d honorary de 
as the personnel of higher educao coUe „ prK1 dents Such 
grees arc overwhelmingly granted lh AJectancies of the 
blazonry, ,t ts tacidy assumed, » « be con 

holding of the office The grannng office msin ly and not 
sidcred as a form of recognition uon m large part vhich 

entirely to the officeholder It is ' ‘ h MJr y degree to its 

is honored through the granting of the y 

leading officeholder .t. e college has taken 

The development of cctcmoma cannot be 

many forms, aide from *-«*«££ spring up and 

distinguished from cercnn ”” t0 erne Some bj reason o 
sweep across collective life actl ons deeply '' 

their ritualistic patterning of belie the character of 

the intensity of a desperate „ ttrH ,ce to the 

the college. They may be dl "f!' C “ b %, cteffi ed a secnon of edu 
stve education movement w lirc j- n[ ly sail n 3 vita 
eational theory m the P” 13 rated desenpnon desen 
Ernest Earnest in a dttfy c „ UcgK 

viewpoint as characten cultural educa 

Teachers’ Colleges cut o 
progressive 

castle out of soap Ora ^eh as ““Sfa pupd « h ° Ut 
they adopted nieao.ogle=s'»P” c oc or « / pedap w 

-winch fmpl.es that a developed a . trad ' 1 S that pup* ?' 

teaching him ottyt^’S, truths as » 1»S' 

their research turned up „„ height W Svhener Oiums 

different size need seats £ society H** , or William H«rd W 
zanoos about lunger «^ o ° 0 ba= models to demon 

assertion that Cap j change of » 

patneks analogy of they 
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particularly under strain, the chairman tray be = 

‘Mister Chairman ” The use of a persons first name ^ ^ 

upon in any situation in which the status o 
significant factor in the relationship -.ntmance 

Much of this symbolic engagement is aimed at the ^ officcr 
of the college’s status system and the differennano 
from his office Yet, the office and the officer a ^ 

confused Such confusion requires prompt reitera 
distinction As Chester I Barnard says 

Modi of this symbolic pracnce related to office in*eabsOT« 
f erred to the person of the individual filling £ symbol of the 

the individual himself by reason of his status becomes ^ h lt B 
organization and of ns purposes This is so true th a acts 

usually not difficult to distinguish between person^ l ar i m ofi!cH l 

per re, it is not acceptable m general to distinguish pc behavior 

behavior of individuals or for them to tolerate conton otherw ise 
of others toward them when wearing insignia of office 
publicly known to hold office . 25 

Fourth, the emoluments and perquisites of office also^ ^ 
bound up in the ceremonialism of the college The nature ^ 
officeholder’s physical office is quite often a reliable in ex ^ 
placement in the status s) stem. It is unthinkable, or *** , not 
that the president of a college in his Lucullan splendor s o ^ 
have the very best office of any of the college’s staff 11115 21 
one proceeds downward m the hierarchical arrangements ^ 
discovers that the nature of the physical offices by an g e ^ 

symbolic representations of the degree of status hel ) ^ 

officeholder In some colleges, symbolic elements, such as P n ^^_ 
telephone, carpet on the floor, more than one filing cabinet, s 
size of the office, location on campus, etc-, are all persistent v-^ ^ 
of ceremonially marking off the ranks of the staff So, to °’^ cnC- 
common that the higher status personnel have more matena 
fits as a function of their offices. Members of the college STa ^ 
live in homes which they rent or purchase The president’s ^ 
however, may be provided by the college and indeed ma) 
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physical symbol on the campus of the centrality of t 

the president * members-the col 

The members of the faculty or other honoraiy degrees 
lege’s Janizaries— rarely are the recipien „ cner allj, so far 

gmnted by other colleges and umversit.es honorary de- 
cs the personnel of higher education is presidents Such 

grees are overwhelmingly grante to expe ctancies of the 
blazonry, it is tacitly assumed is one ' may be con- 

holduig of the office The granting : o msu ily, and not 

sidered as a form of recognition to „ in br ge part "hich 

entirely to the officeholder It is t e i bono rary degree to its 
is honored through the granting of the 
leading officeholder , m t he college has ta 

The development of ceremomatam m ^ ^ ann0 , be 

many forms, aside from which spnng «P “j 

distinguished from certain a [o nI pe Some by 

sweep across collective life r ° {j and ac „ons of 

their ritualistic patterning o ^ rom ,se ]nt0 the _ B . 
the intensity of a desperat r re f e rence to P k] 

the college They ' ^hi^^l^^^^g^^vaci^ forra 

si\e education movem presently suU , ,_ n bcs this 

canonal theory « the d«n P uon desenb 

Ernest Earnest in a clearly colIeg es 

viewpoint as characterise 3 cultural 

T-Lcohege. 

h out of soap they d'd “ „eh * 'f^Sih » P“P‘' j Sse 
adopted meamn|1«^g” d„c..or «® e ot 


s analogy of the >» ) 
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Fed-like behuvior is also a is 

ton Eterow, for instance, reports that the g o JP d 

on the decline.” In his view: “It . “Sing." 

universities across the nation, but the big c p jjf e has 

What was once a major ceremonial " “ f “^““^all 
now passed into a decline. Says Esterow . ^ CT 1_ 

informal dances sponsored by fraternities, soronnes o^ 
lege groups, with local bands supplying the music. ^ 

Experienced college administrators are tg > onder 

manner in which student behavior becomes nruahzed, 
the impulse of seemingly nonrational incentives. A ■ 
of such conduct was provided m 1961 when on ' .. th£ 

puses from cnast-to-coast a bed-pushing mama 
thins” Tania Long reports: 

The rules of the game are simple, though stdl m a fiwi 

as thirty or forty students may take parr. The ga™ „ rrT a hos- 

somewhat like a relay race. Six or eight students p team- 

pital bed for varying intervals of time and distance wruie 

mates follow in ins or chartered buses to relieve tnetn. ^ 

The swallowing of goldfish in the Scott Fitzgerald g.^j 
the more recent research into how many bodies can 
into a telephone booth are other signs of ritualistic be ^ ' ;J j o0 
description of college students’ vacation behavior ) r _ 

Swarthout, 2 nd the later movie version, also comprise a ^ ^ 
ous but cruel thrust against the presumed rationality 0 
college. 27 At other times the ritual takes an individually ^ 
mental form as: “A Wellesley girl returning by train to 
for the Christmas holidays happened to loot at her wat ^ 
silent time at Wellesley now,' she said- Instantly a hush e 
the Wellesley girls traveling with her.” 21 . ^ 

The student protest movements that sprung up dunn 
academic vear 1964—1965 ami which continue in various 
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today also illustrate the manner ,n winch student^ « » 

para ci pate in socially deviant be ^ throuJ rhout higher 
ongmall) m patnculac campuses and ^ ^ ro „ p le 
education The Beihele) student m p^^ f rK speech 
now with ample documentation , _f. ons flt Berkelev and 
became a rallying cry of ^ thc objective was ned 

later on many other cam P“ ^ B rchte d to thc loosening of 
to civil rights but at other nm advocacy of interna 

parietal rules mamtained by .the col^i h^ « fMI n 

tional pohtical positions and th ^ fad bc bavior is a 

But no matter what the fo Y ^ ^ ^ mhjblHnts 0 f 

significant feature of col ege e j f ro m time to time 

the college Although a content may ncc R.tual 

ir^potcntinitscharacterisncaByceremo^P ^ ^ be arc 

isttcally It depends “P°” r J' P T He deviant is as popular* 1 
fully and devotedly earned out . I ^ of the WC TU 

hail Harry inebriate « the u N o on e is able to 

By its nature fad conduc K fonn d on many campuses 

show why one pattern at a gi suddenly pa at and 

No one knows wh> a ^ nafic all, about this sort 

replaced by another Little is y e t n protndcs a satis- 

„f behavior on the campus or elsewhere ^ ^ ^ on 
tying and absorbing ap enra “ « hich are ddTcult to 

reason nlnmately but upon collecnven ^ ^ d thc r 
apprehend raaonall} The tas the scope of ths oo 

relations to their .atnfacuons falls^y ^ ^ mde l0 desenbe 
In the last two ubaP rers f cs 0 f higher educanon 

namics of the con e , rdauons The) t h mnl3 

nature and in their gangta^d ^ „ )thSi po*« 
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profound scholarship Man Weber originally stated the bureau- 
cratic requirements of impersonality m these words 

The dominance of a spirit of fomahsticunpenonil^^™' ^ cn _ 
studio,' without hatted or passion, ° htforwar d duty 

thustasm The dominant norms arcconccpts^f ^ sul))ect 

without regard to personal considerations fc ry # cmp uical 

formal equality of treatment, that is i, every one th J conducts his 
situauon. This is the spirit m which the ideal ome 
office 2 M 

This characteristic of bureaucracies is the basis for ’,5 

according to Marshall E Dimoclt He says it a „ ^ jn 

“one of the puhhc’s strongest objections to bureaucracy, 
his view “is the evil which must be guarded against. 

In this chapter and the next the several attnbutes of 
tic impersonality" will be exammed In the present ci 
nature of impersonality will be delineated and app he an( j 

aspects of the college’s educational functioning The na 
the role of rules also will be briefly discussed In t c o 
chapter, three other aspects of impersonality will e ana / 
paper work, red tape, and communication 

At the outset it is well to realize that higher education 1 ^ 
unique m the present time in laying primary stress up°o 
sonal and objective factors Everywhere in society is t e 
and only the facts, which are prized Everett Knight s c arac 
zation of * the objective society,” is not far off focus ^ 

Higher education like society generally, is oriented to a mar 
degree toward things rather than people Or, as Martin Bu 
shown, there is one world, but in its manifestation it is nv ° ^ 
On one hand, there is the ‘it” aspect, the objective wor ^ 
things with which the person maintains an I— It relation 
other hand, there is the personal or human aspect of the 
world with \\ hich individuals stand in an I-Thou relation T e 
lege in the mam has glorified those relationships which can e ® 
jeetified— the I— It relations— the world of objective fact t 
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affiesr-tssstws 

pnnee to objectivism, but ■ '» a S co] , c a , never tolerate the 

fnmrc ot 

higher education truth? ’ Can it ever 

Yet Pilate's old question remains '^ m , n „ anything mote 
be possible for an) per»” « F P mmm J o[ obi ect,ve 
than its own v ersion of the truth, uo 3 j comm]t 

truth, tf it is possible, » <*»•*? 

tnent? Arc all matters re uci . n crpericnce m which 

terms, malung false those or ^ relevant 3 Such questions 

scientific standards arc not o on {he c3m pirs in a lively 

arc authenne and at times ate „ ^ h|ctl might be given 

manner Despite the theorems! ^ Mllcgei m part because 

to them, howcv cr, the fact tern ^ of |B ^mrc as a bureauc- 

of its basic function and in part ^ m 1B orgamzanon, 

racy, depends upon "fotmabsoc nnpetsonality 
procedures, and petsonal relaao cKd m certain instances 

The pose of objectivity may ^ etronply divided m 

as neutrality Whenever human g™«F „ least to begin 

their sentunents it is well for t0 be neutral Carl J 

with an attempt to be value fme. Jersey needs to be neu 
Fnednch says that a S°''' rom '"™ c "rsonal operauous of the 
ml not only out . W ° £ ‘Z th3 divisions that crust 
bureaucracy itself, but m deference 

within the community Thus „ MOT 1 with re 
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k is their tendency to be that. Naturally, public services are composed 
of human beings with opinons and prejudices of their own (althoug 
some writers have at times forgot that), yet the neutrality of the who e 
remains of central significance . 0 

Emerson Shuck, however, has declared that the teacher’s pose 
of neutrality may represent “a fatalistic value judgment, con- 
cealed by protective coloration.” 7 He claims that teachers by 
suming this stance are “abdicating from responsibility.” He be- 
lieves that expertness should be expressed not only in connection 
with the facts, but in relation to their meaning. No wonder, then, 
that the student feels at times like the frontierswoman who saw 
her husband grappling with a wild bear. Not knowing precisely 
what to do and how to begin, she simply shouted: “Go to it hus- 
band, go to it ba’ar!” The result of such neutralism in higher 
education is apparent in the personalities of many college gradu- 
ates. They are thin men in a flat world. 

Several reasons are apparent' for the stress within the college 
on objectivity. Three of these may be mentioned with profit. 
First, the rapid rise historically of the importance of the physical 
sciences in the curriculum, with their accompanying stress upon 
objectivity, has tended to shape the entire college. Although some 
humanists and social scientists have objected to this dominance 
and have sought to express other values, they have generally not 
been able to turn the tide. In fact, many of them have succumbed 
to the extent to which they consciously direct their energies to- 
ward the imitation of the methodology of the physical sciences. 
For example, even though the major trends of his work belie some 
of the minor conclusions which he draws, Albert Camus, a com- 
petent and appealing humanist, attempts in The Plague to make 
war, violence, and other ways of committing human injustice 
value-free and natural by throwing them into the strictest kind of 
analogy with the biological effect of the plague bacillus . 8 

The growing dominance of science in the college and the 
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resulting situation has been summarized b) dyspeptic Thorste.n 
Vcblcn as follows 

\\ herras It ma) M> «* 3STKS t 

di\s of scholastic learning-" M the «*> t f, 3t w later 

sjvcmatuaTion 

time no effort « spared to eliminate pc J hght of 

trchninuc or results of science or P ^ exclude 

science' that is always in request, and great pains are ta 
all color of sentimental it) * 

Second, the complexity of .hr modem cohegeand «*£• 
upon a bureaucrancall) ext ensue t^ umC ulum was 

spim of objectivity In oppom ra.ty for con 

less difTusc and specialized there .« W PP fac „l„, possess- 
flicting tnitlw to be presented to t ie perspective, was 

mg a common educational baclgroun t hat a 

more united m its basic presuppenmo®^ *c «» 
bigh degree of intellectual Hannon) both 

Today knowledge Itself to 6”'™^ nml fied and specializ'd 
sire and complexity that only = / u., follows out his 

stair cun beep P track of tt As *^££4 coherence 
specialized interests, the posi *> , mcs less evident and 

and common agreement upon ‘ zcdlTOt by the troth,' 

feasible Currcntl) the college is h , ch Jn-mg Babbitt 

but bj "the troths It is ' century 

saw taking place even ae the turn ol I* ^ 

One can scarcely consider ^jUSSi 


MS 

aariSsss- and _ 

More recently the experience o s 
tion was met by a foreign visitor >/#> 
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When I first went to study m the contrast « hich 

m European and Gnld ‘ 1 " ^ work than cver before Read- 

struck me was how much harder 1 ha j-honc I found the work 

mg lists were garguantnan, assignment ; pleth i considered ^ tivo 

for four courses per semester f ^ denc w ho devoted ah 

courses would be a more reasonable load iorastuoei he 

to h* studies M* wire ^dlv n^laced 

cntiosms of toen ^/ du “ a<>nll ,rf!?b usv r0 und of readmg, lef 
But then I began to realize that m all ; f on ]y really 

tures and paper preparing 1 was failing to find nme t “ X little 
important activity 1 had gone there to d > «todm>g a ™ C ™“/ slg mf 
of what I was reading was I making my ovm m y a fter- 

„y There wasVver tame for reflection upon** 
wards there was always another assignment waiting 
through 11 

The pluralistic or scattered nature of the college is— to p 
the matter in another way-sunply a reflection of the chanmre 
the larger commumty In the United States particularly, tn 
society is culturally heterogeneous Social scientists are pron 
be skeptical about any conclusions drawn both within and 
out their fraternity which would seem to assume the simp ic jv’ 
unity, or coherence of American culture More accurate y, t / 
speak about the subcultures of America. These taken toget er ^ 
form some vague and even self-contradictory construct. e 
suit, however, is incapable of providing precise guidance 


value decisions , e 

So, too, the diversity of the general culture is found in 
college The college is composed commonly of persons wi 
widely differing traditions, presentments, and convictions 
sheer fact of diversity has led to a tacit agreement that so-cal e 
tolerance is a prime rule of successful human management. Every 
one is quite willing to grant that everyone is unique so f^ 35 
values are concerned Furthermore, it is assumed that no one 
should deliberately shatter the social harmony by talking serious y 
about pm ate values. Thus, out of respect for the situation, 
characteristic both of society and the college, the pose of neu* 
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trahty is not so much insisted upon as it is loyally assumed as 
the first rule of good manners and good education. 

Third, the manner in which the college conducts its activities 
currently leads to a high degree of impersonality The fact that 
college officers and publications loudly prate their firm belief in 
individualization and dose personal relationships on the campas 
ma} be an indication of an awareness of the very opposite Several 
illustrations of the college’s impersonality will be given. 

Even in connection with such highly important matters as 
admission to college is the trend toward routine and objectmzed 
procedures evident College admissions officers are deeply aware 
generally that they depend to a very high degree upon certain 
objective "scores" which are made available to them through 
their own efforts and those of others Jean T Mather, then presi- 
dent of the American College Testing program, in 1961 announced 
the achiev ement of “an electronic robot ’ which now helps admis- 
sions officers with their responsibility This robot, an electronic 
computing system, measures a student's academic potential It 
should eliminate most of the guesswork in gauging chances of 
college success. It is expected that the machine will be able to 
predict the student’s over all freshman grade average and his 
freshman marks in English, mathematics, social sciences, and 
natural sciences About five hundred colleges started utilizing this 
means for determining admission to college in the foil of 1962 13 
Sometimes a Single machine provided score is not deemed to 
be absolutely objective Thus, in the case of the Scholar Incentive 
Awards in New York Stare the primary dependence upon die 
same examination the Regents now give to decide who will re- 
ceive regular Regents’ Scholarships But, to prevent a worthwhile 
srudent from losing incentive payments because of a single, bad 
rest score, those nho fad to get a sufficiently high Regents mark 
will be able to qualify on the basis of a good marl in College 
Board examinations or another recognized entrance test. From 
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one perspective the New York Sate notion seems to he skeptical 
of the validity of ob,eet,ve tests Horn mother standpoint, how 
ever, it is evidence of an even greater dependence upon them 
The student seeking admission to a college is commonly t 
by such objective means In addition, he must present imperson- 
ally the required number of high school credits, usually called 

“Carnegie Units " , , 

When he is admitted to the college, the student immedia y 
faces a highly organized system of education The system is c 
scribed m the college’s “Bible," the catalogue This compendium 
tells the entering freshman how many academic credits are re 
quired of him for graduation as well as for his progression throug 
the college from freshman, sophomore, junior, to senior status 
It records the number of credits or courses he is able to take in a 
given semester It provides detailed standards for the evaluation 
of his performance, the “A" through * F” scale These also may 
take the form of a secondary grading system, commonly calle 
“quality points" The catalogue further may differentiate his 
tenuous hold upon the college system by outlining the bases 
within a term or within his college career as a whole when he 
may find himself on ‘ academic probation ” In these and a multi' 
plicity of other ways the college confronts the students, both 
upon admission and at every point thereafter, with a highly de- 
tailed and objectified system of rules and regulations Every 
student is expected to run the same obstacle course, and although 
some modifications may be possible through an ‘ elective system 
even here, departments have rather specific advice for their 
majors It is evident that the college is not a highly individualized, 
personalized experience For the student it is a highly formalized, 
impersonal, and rule managed enterprise 

The classroom provides another area within the college where 
impersonality prevails Five aspects of classroom instruction will 
now be examined to illustrate the point These fall under the 
headings of technique, cant, lectures, class size, and examinations 
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First, even in the classrooms, where one might expect educa- 
Uon to flourish in its most personal form, there is a high degree of 
rule- or technique oriented impersonality Richard Livingstone 
speaks autobiographically 

Education continuall> tends to degenerate into technique, and the life 
tends to go out of all subjects when they become technical It is pos- 
sible to read Plato s Republic, as J did when an undergraduate, with 
Out realizing that it deals with the deepest of all problems-whar good 
life is, whj man should wish to live it, how a state can be created in 
which it can be lived 14 

Second, so much of the classroom expen ence is centered in an 
overriding stress upon cant Jacques Barzun notes this character- 
istic 

It so happens that there is one professional disease, or rather vice, 
which generates precisely this feeling and whose consequences are 
therefore fatal I refer to Hokum and 1 hasten to explain what I mean 
Hokum is the counterfeit of true intellectual currency It is words 
without meaning verbal filler, artificial apples of knowledge. From 
the necessities of the caste, nine tenths of all reaching is done with 
words, hence the ever present temptation of hokum 1S 

Of course, the nature of the subject matter and the quality of 
the teacher and class a/Fecc the employment of hokum 

Third, the routimzation and impersonality of college teaching 
consists of lecture notes and assignments that are maintained 
from year to year and generation to generation. Very few teachers 
indeed throw out all of their outlines and prepare fresh notes 
and examinations each semesrer, but, on rhe other extreme, many 
simply rehash from decade to decade what they discovered while 
students at their master s scat in their graduate schools days 

In 1877 Bliss Perry discovered that his first Lann assignment at Wfl 
hams was identical with rhar given to his father in 1843 And in 1916 
Jus son srarrtd with the same assignment As Perry says rot sixty 
years at least, and probably longer it was the same squirrel m the same 
cage ’ Perry was talking about students, but the really caged squirrel 
was the instructor who went through the same routine with the same 
texts year after year 14 
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Fourth, impersonality of the classroom is related tothestte 
of classes In most institutions of h'gherlcamingap 
situation exists Teachers in general hebeuc that the ^ms 

higher education can be best achieved through 

thf other hand, the board and admimstration of the cdlcg 

that such an arrangement is grossly uneconomical They easo 

that it is wasteful for a teacher to say much the same thing to 

smaU groups of students Tn o different phdosophies of the na 

of education are here in conflict 

The view that education is primarily concerned wit 
cumulation of objective knowledge to be tested in periodic ^ex- 
aminations as a process of credit accumulation has led in p 
the present classroom organization and procedures ru ce 
Moms comments on the problem from a teacher’s standpoint 


Most people do not realize that often more education g°« on 
faculty offices than in the classrooms But one cannot s P cn " 
time with a student if he has several hundred others to see So tn P 
fessor, out of self defense, becomes an impersonal voice Moreo • 
classroom discussion disappears Time does not exist for in 
with large numbers of students expressing their views-the su ] 
matter must be covered Thus the individual student has no pp 
tumty to try out his ideas subject to challenge by the instruct 0 
fellow students Nor does the instructor have an opportunity to p 
the student s mind by a series of questions in order to force rum 
think more deeply than is his custom 17 


Fifth, the examination system of the American college is a so 
rooted in impersonality and objectivity Gone are the days o 
William James who recalls that Oliver Wendell Holmes 
teacher, asked James one question When James answered cor 
rectly, the Autocrat responded “If you know that, you know 
every thmg, now tell me about your family and the news at 
home ” 18 Today the reliance upon tests has reached such a point 
that Mary McCarthy satirically describes the founder of 3 
mythical college as so believing m “the use of aptitude tests, psy' 
chological questionnaires, even blood sampling and cranial meas- 
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oxcments," that he hoped "to discover a method of gauging 
student potential and directing it into the proper channels for 
maximum self realization ,r This educator, in die words of the 
novelist, "saw himself as an engineer and the college as a reclama- 
tion project along the lines of the Grand Coulee or the TVA ” 18 
No wonder then that Howard Mumford Jones is able to state 
“The canny student is no c unaware of the relation between 
academic regularity and job-getting, and he is therefore sometimes 
accused of giving back to the professor on his examination paper 
whar the professor, or the professors assistant, wants him to give 
back ” 20 

The great stress placed upon objective examinations in the 
college has led Jacques Barzun to declare 

Every man of education ought to take a solemn vow that he will never 
'check* anything on a printed list. Students should not be asked to pass 
so-called objective examinations, which are the kind composed of 
mimeographed questions to be marked Yes or No, or to be solved by 
marching the right name with a definition.* 1 

Or as a fictmonal professor says “One can t help but respecr an 
integrity that bucWes at putting a check beside ‘prejudiced but 
genial’ or ‘truly liberal ’ ’’ 23 

Recently, however, there have been some signs that the trust- 
ful and even worshipful reliance of some educators on the results 
of objective tests has been weakening Banesh Hoffman, a per- 
ceptive professor of mathematics, for example, has been employed 
by the Westinghouse Science Talent Search and the Educational 
Testing Service as a enbe of their testing procedures Both pri- 
vately and publicly he has shown that such tests are far from 
adequate With prophetic stringency he states 

The nation, in short, is pi 
jnuinple-choicc tests as a 
shown thar they Jiave gra 
dangerous consequences, 
and vitality of the nation 23 
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lacing enormous reliance on machine graded 
measure of abdity But, unhappdj, «t can be 
vc defects Our confidence in them can have 
nor only for education but for the strength 
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Such a critical note, however, is far from completely deflecting 
the widespread reliance upon objective tests If one means o 
dependence upon objectivism is found to be faulty, the resu 
will probably not be the elimination of objectivism, but rather 
the development of newer and better instruments 

These five aspects of classroom activity illustrate the reliance 
of the college upon impersonality Undergirding these five an 
others, however, is the ever present and increasing reliance in 
higher education upon automation. Machine-dependent learning 
is today a widespread fact m higher as well as lower education. 
The use of various audio devices, films, language laboratories, 
closed circuit television, and other such means has tended to 
divorce the individual student from the traditional relations of a 
personal character with his teacher The employment of com- 
puters beyond the classroom provides the college with an under 
standing of its activities w hich scarcely was possible even a few 
short years ago 

Another illustration of the impersonality and objectivity of 
the college is provided in the matter of degrees The college de- 
gree today has become what the high school diploma was a gener- 
ation ago The B A. degree or its equivalent currently comprises 
a kind of union card for admission into the world of work. Those 
who possess it have open to them a wide range of vocational 
opportunities and increased lifetime earnings Those who do not 
possess the degree may well succeed, but their success will be 
made in the face of handicap 

There is, of course, little or no individuation in the matter of 
holding a degree, although a degree “with honors” may be more 
meaningful than one without. Some hiring agents look beyond 
the degree to the personality of the applicant. But an almost in- 
evitable starting point for consideration for almost any responsible 
position m society today is the possession of the college degree. 
Charles Homer Haskins establishes this contrast “A great teacher 
like Socrates gave no diplomas, if a modem student sat at his feet 
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for three months, he would demand a certificate, something tangi- 
ble and external to show for it— an excellent theme, by the \\ aj , 
for a Socratic dialogue " s * We do not know whether Socrates* 
discipfcs actually did receive some manner of certification, but 
it is known that the American college student (and his parents) 
for a long time has looked upon the acquiring of a degree to be 
the most important product of higher education The president 
of the University of Georgia, for instance, discovered in 1865 
that “the American people were generally satisfied with the name 
of a college, and sought for their sons not so much an education 
as a degree ” 85 

Wh3t is true for the BA. is also evident for the M A. and 
the PhD Sixty years ago William James named against the 
corruption of the doctor’s degree m his essay “Ph.D Octopus.” 
He believed that the “decorated diplomas” of Harvard stdlcd 
personal and spiritual growth and resulted in professors who were 
neither good teachers nor great scholars Dr George Boas, m 
1961, discussed the rounnizanon of the Ph D in an article entitled 
“The Three Magic Letters.” Said Boas 

My ennasm of the Ph.D is rhar he usually is nor a great scholar He 
is usually a young man who has taken a required number of courses in 
a given field, written something called a thesis— which defends noth- 
ing— and passed an examination in the reading of French and German 
a few days before taking his orals He is simply a person who has 
passed certain tests which test endurance, assiduitj, and a faculty* 
chanty 29 

Thus on all levels the degree is a principal sign of achievement 
and status. Impersonally it comprises the social card of introduc- 
tion to the grand ball of life 

Impersonality also is created through the use of obscure 
language Sometimes the obscure language is a foreign language, 
as in the case of college diplomas, while at other times it is a 
strange form of English 

In April, 1961, man} educators and others noted the hullabaloo 
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which occurred when thefloard of Overseers of 
sity approved the abandonment of Latin as the gu g 
dhtaH AS a result of this switch to diplomas which can be 
read by nonclassicists, some Harvard students; became as a ngry 
as a fat buU switching his tail to keep biting flies off. T y P 
tested and rioted on the campus. Their demonstrations spd d 
out on to the streets of Cambridge. The Cambridge police fired 
tear gas bombs to break up a throng of several thousand students 
in Harvard Square. Four students were arrested on charg 
disturbing the peace and the matter received wide publicity, 
serious did the situation become that Dr. John U. Monro, ~' ean ® 
Harvard College, said that Harvard had been brought to t 
edge of serious trouble” and reminded the undergraduates of t e 
standing rule of the college about public disturbances: 


A student who is guilty of an offense against the law and order a 
time of a public disturbance or unauthorized demonstration or 
disregards the instructions of a proctor or other university °*“ c 
such time may have his connection with the university severed, 
mere presence of a student in a disturbance or unauthorized dem 
stration makes him liable to disciplinary action . 27 


The demonstrating subsided and a tradition dating to 1636 
appeared. 

At Columbia College, on the other hand, the valedictorian, 
John Vaio, gave his address in June, 1961, in Latin. This was the 
first time since the turn of the century that the address had been 
given in Latin. At Columbia a group of students objected to the 
valedictorian’s use of the language. It was Harvard College iu 
reverse. But the Senior Week Committee resolved the issue with 
a compromise plan under which Mr. Vaio spoke in Latin and a 
printed English translation of this address was distributed with 
the program. 28 

The experience with Latin and English in formal occasions at 
Harvard and Columbia Colleges aptly illustrates the manner in 
which words in the college’s life are utilized to create obscurities 
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—another form of impersonality The desire to utilize an ancient 
and unfamiliar language on diplomas and on ceremonial occasions 
illustrates, even if in uneven form, the apparent need on the part 
of college personnel to cloak their ideas m forms that are relatively 
distant from their hearers. 

Although bureaucracies greatly believe m words, both oral 
and written, they are not above obscuring meanings This fact 
was noted by Granville Hicks in some comments on the evasion 
of clarity 

This is peculiarly a trait of the bureaucrats, whether they are m gov- 
ernment, business, or the professions Evasion of clarity is tantamount 
to the evasion of responsibility, and responsibility' is what the average 
bureaucrat wants as lirtle as possible of Evasion becomes a habit, and 
the imprecise word, the qualifying phrase that obscures the issue, the 
amplification that is in effect a contradiction, these seem to issue auto- 
matically from the lips of most bureaucrats, even when clarity could 
do no harm . 29 

The mdescnptiveness of college catalogues has been described 
by David Boroff In speaking co the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board in 1961 he declared that American colleges fail to 
project an accurate image of their individual qua litres m the 
catalogues and brochures they publish about themselves. Boroff 
claims that many students drop out of colleges because the in- 
stitutions fail to describe themselves adequately and do not meet 
the students' expectations Most catalogues, he asserts, omit any 
mention of the social atmosphere of the college, which is vitally 
important to the seventeen- or eighteen year-old boy or girl who 
is just beginning to reach out socially In his words The student 
has the right to know the land of experience the college has to 
offer 30 

At times the college obscures its meaning by the use of terms 
which it fails to define precisely Thus, in the « ords of a nen clast 
'To whom did it matter, certainty not to the students, whether 
the college were to drop the term ‘progressne’ and substitute 
‘experimental on page three of the catalogue 5 11 
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Similarly, Stephen Minot is unhappy over the use which col- 
leges make of “seminar” 

The college professor m his role as defender of the 1 “ 

to point out that the politicians have mauled the word lib 
is verbally useless, and that the ad men are now killing the M 
by promoting ‘like’ But before we cast the stones at weU Pj F n 
fessions, we might take a look at what wc are doing almost 

term ‘seminar ’ The fact is that we have attributed totta word almo« 
as many definitions as there are college catalogues This is, P P ^ 
privilege as intellectuals, but it is hardly our privilege as teachers to 
vague about a rather specialized teaching technique 


Higher education also obscures the meanings it wishes to 
convey through the use of special language For example, t c 
ordinary luminosity of the common firefly is termed luciferase 
by the biochemist Such language is the province of the specializa- 
tions, although there is a degree of commonality existing throug 
out the college m contrast to the usages in the community 

Teachers within their particular disciplines commonly employ 
a special or technical language Dixon, for instance, a character in 
a modem novel about college life, reflects upon the title of an 
article he had written “It was a perfect title, in that it crystalizc 
the article’s niggling mindlessness, its funereal parade of y aV ^" 
enforcing facts, the pseudo-light it threw upon non-problems 
Some disciplines, however, receive more criticism regarding their 
technical language than do others Brooks Atkinson, for example, 
using technical language, believes that the synergy of science and 
technology leads to a language syndrome of deliberate obscur- 
antism 85 In the main, however, those most highly criticized tend 
to be the “newer” and less universally respected disciplines, such 
as psychology and sociology An apt illustration of the conflict in 
the use of technical language was provided in a 1961 discussion in 
The New York Trmes Russell Kirk contended in one issue that 
“A foolish apmg of the outward forms of natural science has led 
many social scientists into an infatuation with jargon and meaning- 
less statistics.” 88 Robert K Merton responded with a point-by- 
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point answer So far as the language of the sociologist is con- 
cerned, he said ' ° 

Perhaps it ts time to distinguish between jargon and that essential of all 
disciplined thought, technical language Technical language is a more 
precise and condensed form of thought and communication than col 
ioqmal language It is designed to fix definite meanings in which each 
word has ideally only one denotation and is deliberately deprived of 
connotations. Jargon, in contrast, is a muddled and w ordy imitation of 
technical language The mere unfamilianry or unesthetic quality of 
language is no criterion Jargon and technical language sound alike to 
someone untrained in the discipline w here the language is employed •* 

Professor Alerton of course, is right tn his comments on the 
nature of technical language Eveiyr discipline worth its salt has 
res own specialized terms The specialized efforts of humanists, 
social scientists, and physical scientists alike cannor proceed with- 
out the establishment and extension of such language. One cannot 
rightly complain about technical language as such. He can 
only lament the fact that as it has developed and continues to 
grow it becomes in itself a bamer to effective communication 
C P Snow has overgenerously concluded that at the present 
time there arc essentially two serious interpreters of man, nature, 
and society These arc the literary humanists and the physical 
scientists He claims, however, that tlicir technical languages are 
such that they live in tw o cultural w orlds cut off from each other 
and unable to transverse the abyss. 1 * 

Snow js Jirgcly correct in his views. He fails, however, to 
stress sufficiently the fact that there arc many more than two tech- 
nical languages operative w the modem intellectual scene. Their 
number is legion Their influence in the college is to obscure in- 
tended meanings. The problem of communication, which will be 
\ jewed in the next chapter, has reached serious proportions for 
the college The logical analysts in the department of philosophv 
have ample room on the campus for their flourishing acmnet 
Previously m this chapter consideration was given to the 
manner m which rules as such tend to support the 'formahsoc 
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impersonality” of the college as a bureaucracy. It -ssmd at to 
time that the subject would be renetved as a final p 


At tunes it appears that the college so many 
regulations that it is difficult for anyone, ^heffier high or lo 
the hierarchy, to be aware of them all Each officeholder teuton 
remember a great many which pertain to his pamoilar u 
in the bureaucracy He, in turn, tends to depend upon o 
officeholders for an intimate understanding of their own «d 
tions Only if one proceeds into the higher offices in t e co » 
does he find responsibility for the rules of several offices In 
upper offices in the hierarchy, one tends to find knowledge 
general or institutional rules coupled with a disinterestedness i 
the rules which pertain to the detailed fun canning of spe 


bureaus and offices. 

The rules of the college sometimes tend to be so numcro 
complex and confusing that one is reminded of the comment o 
Ernst Ekman who with tongue in cheek provides excerpts o t e 
correspondence of a “university president” of three hundred years 
ago to his “chairman of the board” concerning faculty rules o 
order “Would it be possible for Your Excellency to come to 
Upsala to look over the rules of order to see if ev erything in them 
must be followed 5 There are some things which c a nn ot be done 
m practice ” 39 

The extent to which the complexity of rules and procedures 
has developed m higher education is illustrated by Lloyd S 
Woodbume, who approvingly describes the manner in wruc 
tenure and promonon are handled at the University of Washing- 
ton and the University of Michigan 


In the first stage the number of divisions has to be settled. At Michi- 
gan there are three. Humanities, Social Sciences, and Sciences. At 
Washington there is also a fourth. Arts and Professions, comprising 
art, music, architecture, journalism, home economics, drama, ana 
physical education. This is a heterogeneous grouping, but the mem 
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bers all have professional responsibilities and are in reality semi pro- 
fessional units contained within the College of Arts and Sciences The 
irumi nominations arc made by each division on the basis of a prefer- 
ential billot At Michigan the nominations are made by a nominating 
committee The preferential ballots arc counted and the eight persons 
receiving the highest \ otes m each division form the nominees The 
enure faculty of the college then votes on which four nominees in each 
division have ns greatesr confidence On the basis of the faculty ballot 
there arc sixteen names, four from each division This voting proce 
dure results in a panel of sixteen names, all of which have received 
support from a majority of the faculty voting From this panel of six 
teen names, the president is asked by the dean to name eight as the 
actual members of the College Council This list step is important 
since the membership should not include two members of the same 
department and there should be a good spread even within a division 
of knowledge In addition this step assures a college dean that he has a 
counal tn which the president has confidence as vvcil as one in which 
the faculty lias confidence 40 

The rules at these universities, which make the described 
procedures possible, if not necessary, are a first class illustration 
of the degree to which rules can become basic to a college's opera- 
tion, even though they may be difficult ro understand and diffi- 
cult to defend from the standpoint of the investment of valuable 
time 

Robert Dubin speaks of the characteristic “reign of rules" in 
a bureaucracy He asserts that such a reign ‘ is the administrative 
answer to the problems of governing in large scale organiza- 
tions,” 41 Rules as an aid to efficient administration have at least 
two important purposes First, a proliferation of rules reduces 
conflicts among the officeholders since officeholders tend to act 
impersonally, that is, without reference to their private values 41 
Thar reliance on the multiplicity of rules is deemed desirable 
Thus, an officeholder does not refer to himself when he aims 
down a "customer’s request He simply points to the regulation 
governing the request He does not act, it acts Similarly, at any 
given point m the general process of the bureaucracy, rhe office- 
holder may rely in his relations with other officeholders upon the 
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rules which goicm hi, acnuncs duty officeholder has a s>-s.em 
of justification for his actions These arc the rules 

Second, rules lead to categorise., on According o ' **« * 
Merton, ca.egonzation ,s a process “whereby individual prohlems 
and cases arc classified on the basis of designated c " ,cn ’ 
treated accordingly ” « Sample The college teacher wshes 
take a lease for a year He places Ins proposal before «hc 
The dean outlines certain rules which regulate leal c taking 
houndanes in which the decision must be taken, therefore, 
already established Similarly . the student in the thirdweeko 
the term washes to drop a course He makes us prop** «H» 
counselor or to the registrar. The college official m ch g 
die college regulations on the sublet, thus delimiting the field o. 
action In this w ay all requests which are entertained by a burnu 
racy are seen as quesnons which fit into certain ascribed cne 
gones Answers are formulated not on the basis of the fresh asung 
of the question, but on the basis of the rules which got cm i 
categories ~~ 

Categorization is like the pressmark m library science, 
pressmark is a sign placed upon a \ olume to indicate its 
m the library By this mark the library user is assured ot tn 
position of the book in relation to others In categorization 
problem is placed in its particular location within the burcauc 
racy If a student wishes to pay for a lost gym towel, he is 
directed to the specific bureau of the college which by adminis- 
trative arrangement has been given the responsibility for this par 
Ocular problem or aenvity. 

The rules which obviously limit the element of freedom in 
bureaucratic transacoons are no respecters of persons They re 
strict the kinds of questions which can be asked With the same 
even hand they also restrict the nature of the answers which an 
officeholder may provide Both requester and granter are hmite 
by the rules system On the other hand, “relaxation of certain 
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rules (eg, sick leave, lateness, holidays, etc) increases as one 
goes up the hierarchy 

Karl Mannheim has pointed out that the bureaucrat generally 
tends docilely to accept the rules provided to him bj the organi- 
zation He sajs that the bureaucrat ' fails to see that behind ever} 
law that has been made there he the socially fashioned interests 
and the Weltamcbnamgen of a specific social group ’ 43 The 
bureaucrat tends to be highly skilled in his knowledge of the 
organization’s rules and their application to the various categories 
of appeal His pedantic interests seldom encourage him to chal- 
lenge basically the rules which he is managing He is not so much 
a political being as he is an administrative being He tends to 
convert all problems of organizational politics into problems of 
organizational administration based on the regulations Yet, as 
Ralph H Turner has shown for the Navy disbursing officer, 
several types of response to the rules are possible on the basis of 
the officeholder’s personality 49 



11 


Paper Work, 
Red Tape, 
and 

Communication 


Max Weber, that dogged delineator 
of bureacuracy, in describing the components of complex organ 
izations notes: 

Administrative acts, decisions, and rules are fortnulated and rewrded 

in writing, even in cases where oral discussion 8 the ru 
mandatonr. This applies at least to preliminary discussions an p 
posals, to final decisions, and to all sorts of orders and rules. 

The modem bureaucracy, including higher education, gives am 
pie evidence that Weber’s words were not misplaced. For as ^ 
Northcote Parkinson so aptly observed: “The flood of pap 
which now threatens to submerge the world is something pe 
to this century.” 2 
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Reliance on paper work is characteristic of many types of 
organizations Businesses, for example, depend upon ir C. North- 
cote Parkinson relates a program undertal en by the firm of Marks 
and Spencer, Ltd , a British retail store organization, operating 
through 237 branches This company made a decision in favor of 
decentralized responsibility The head office would respect the 
branch managers and the branch managers would trust the girls 
behind the counters By so doing Marks and Spencer found that 
it could eliminate the time cards catalogue cards, complaint rec- 
ords, and stock-room forms This decision abolished twenty two 
million pieces of paper weighing 105 tons The company took a 
loss, of course, but only in unnecessary statistics and manpower 8 
Large church organizations also suffice from paper work 
Geoffrey Murray says 

Some of the worst avalanches in Switzerland take place nor on moun 
tain sides bur in the offices of international organizations, such as the 
World Council of Churches, where staff members fight desperately 
day by day to save themselves from being buried alive at their desks 
by a paper bbzzard largely of their own creation* 

No « onder, then, that the French in speaking of red tape are 
inclined to call it U paperassene' 

One can scarcely entertain the idea of the college devoid of 
paper, paper clips, the mimeograph machine, staplers, and files 
Enough has been said in the cloister of the Faculty Club about 
rhe extension of these devices into the daily work of the college 
The mimeograph machine appears to be the principal target of 
attack. There is probably not a faculty member anywhere who 
has lived through an academic year (or even a week.) without 
declaiming to his patient wife, intimate colleagues, or even to 
students, what the collegiate world might be like if mimeograph 
machines w ere completely abolished ^ cc it must be recognized 
that such attitudes have been formed largely as a result of the 
paper-producing activities of others. Scarcely do they pcnain to 
the individual making the crmosm. My mimeograph nrnemls 
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are generally necessary They co„»n 

Your mimeograph materials are made w > 

deeply resented There is an egceentnsm abonr FP“ 

Paper troth also is v ie«ed in terms of snper-sobordmai te 
nons within the college’s hierarchy Commonly, tose ^ 
graph documents which are issued from superior offi 
be viewed as unnecessary by those below Those !W 
by the lower offices for similar ranking bureaus tend 
as justifiable Thus, paper worh is an element m the org 

struggle for status. , 

As Max Weber has indicated, records are kept « “ . 

where oral discussion is the rule or is ev en mandatory f K 

several reasons may be operative, this practice nsua y ^ 

the formalistic aspect of the bureaucracy The oral word 

be an informal word Only as it is inscribed on paper, by ha , y 

typewriter or by some other means, does it take on its P r P 
stature for the organization There is no implication in t e rec 
mg process that the human participants do not trust each o c 
that they doubt each other’s “w ord ’ The matter o 
scarcely, if at all, significant for these occasions. All sides vis 
■written record for there is an assumption at every leve ^ 
bureaucratic organization that the written word only is c0 ^,j 
This premise says that it is almost impossible for anyone to ^ 
accurately what was said and done in a given instance. The unpo^ 
of paperwork, then, is not as an answer to distrust, but as a pra 
tical means of ov ercoming forgetfulness. 

Paper work play s such an important part in the college beca 
as a bureaucracy the college depends heavily upon rules. The c ^ 
lege is not an informal and personalized type of organization, > 
is characterized by * formalistic impersonality ” This characteris- 
tic leads to the acknowledgment of rules as a primary gui c 0 
office action. Rules lead to regularity and dependability in action, 
as well as to ‘categorization.’ The major dependency by the co 
lege on rules leads also necessarily to a large and complex deve op- 
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ment of paper work The rales themselves most be recorded 
Decisions made in connection n ith the application of the rales and 
appeals most be preserved Modifications in the rules and proce- 
dures must be kept in wnnng in order that the orderly growth of 
the organization may be furthered 

Donald Kingsley has noted that paper work compnsKthe 
memory system of the bureaucracy' He notes item j 
secretary of state m the British War Office once desenbed h, 
position as mainly that of "Remembrancer But, * ££££ 
undersecretary is that of all bureaucrats It would be inefficient 

[o „ n y um pll « " "1" " 1 

SfaSEffiSSSSKIi 

-f*- ""t 

the college «h,cally neutral, although it 

Paper work as such tends ™ be «My ne^ ^ bjJ nc 

can be utilized to memorialize bot t B jndlCate that he has 

personnel folder of the “'j'**® .mporant prize in geology, 
graduated cum lattde, that e ' ^ st outstanding 

Ld that one of his teachers cormdered him for the 

in laboratory tcehmciues Such * ^ PJ , hc f Jct ,har 

future Its utihzation may take a-/ J changed In the 

the person under ■ ^ JLnony for the snidenn 
final analysis such a record is a p tcnJ , „ rccnfoice and 

On the other hand, record k«^g^ MphH Torn cr points 
make permanent unfavorable wf dia lly ,o the Bureau 

nut that the “fitness reports submitted p ^ ^ ntgJtlvc son. 
of Naval Personnel contained ^ ^ lnow „ among the 

The fact that there w-as P m izi to act as a control fac- 
Navy personnel and the pro student who lias been 

tor over behavior -So, too, m the coll gc ,;gp 
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reprimanded for poor behavior 

“This matter will become a part o > forms of 

use of recording constitutes one of the most pun . 

punishment. The student may n0 ' u-ll , wlsh i^s t0 have any 

- -»■ ” “ 

rsr, ■ ssitss 

cesses and failures, so in many msnni cess ma y be viewed 

coUcge workers Whde the records as a pncs m y 

neutrally, their consequences often take a d ‘ ^ also 

Records to be effective most be readily a --t-noft by 

must depend upon some system of renew an mt«p „ 

the officeholders Illogical or unused mformimon { H^ochem 
hulk rather than efficiency. The espenence of Har^J ^ 
Kelirk a traveling salesman, fully illustrates the p ^ 

checked into a different hotel in Germany night after g ^ 
travels Every time he encountered the regntranon fo ^ ^ 
funates thousands of visitors to Germany It always as 
mformadon name, address, date and place of b-rth, ocenp^on, 
passport number, where issued, when issued, by ^ whom 
wife’s maiden name, number of children m party se » 

cratic nonsense,” thought Herr Kehrl eleven years ago 
began a campaign to see if it mattered what one P ot “ oW ” r _ 
form “Regularly, I listed myself as rat-catcher, bear 
whatever my fancy told me ” “I listed birthdates that ne ^ 
appeared m any calendar I was bom mostly in the Hun a > ^ 
in Sodom or in Gomorrah My identification number 1 
1234567 or my automobile license ” wa5 

Kehrl noted that nobody ever seemed to notice what e 
doing This exhausted his patience Says Kehrl I co te 
criminal code and 1 began to list myself as burglar, forgeri ^ 
embezzler Finally I listed myself as a swindler and gave rn) c ^ 
rect name and address” That did it. The excited hote P° 
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called the police, the police called Hetr Kehrl's hometown of 
Kassel and found that he was a respectable salesman for a publish- 
mg house The police, however, arrested him The police record 
said “Hans Jochem Kehrl, a hotel guest from Kassel, was charged 
with vtolanon of Article 25, Paragraph 2, of the ordinance concern- 
ing registration He listed himself as a swmdler, although he did 

^eTpl^llders who are pnmardy respomiHe for 
the maintenance of the paperwork of the college are 
Today that term indicates a person of atoll who is devoted to «h 
mechanical rash of wntmg, bookkeeping. ™ “one 

inp Historically, how ever, a clerk meant simp y a gym 
who was a member of the general class of actual or ^ 

r°f, hech TJ:“.erl"«Ltenot 

written and all accounts mainti uned m Lan uAs Thorn^ ___ ^ 
suggests, the medieval clerks were could 

orders" or even “clerks m — ■«*“ ^Xd some prf- 

the oihng^dle^nallerco^'waAouc which the larger cogs would 

never be able to move. . responsibility of 

Any officeholder m die college sA b ^ Ae 

a clerk should keep tod for ready refer- 

medieval public servaur and the mouan fallen into 

ence m those moments when a fellow clerk m y 
the slough of despondency 


pared wth his modem ^ , Ae w made easy ^ 

me, letter wnting account .keep 5 mce „„ t mPf’"* 1 ' j‘„ e |e 
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abbreviation of his matter Sep l boota P ana do 

thing of an offense The exoheq addition of Roman nu- 

sums of extraordinary complexity Th ^ de more ] a bonons by 
metals was painful enough in itsdf It rn^ alcnhtcd m drffer- 
reckomngs by scores and by ■“? ’ bemg a U mixed up 

cntly in marts and in £ Ytt’vou will very rarely find 

together m the same columns of figure 5 of accounts, and 

mistakes in arithmetic even m the most . co P Conans have not 
if you take the trouble which some of our : mode™ histor ^ ^ of 
done, to understand the accountant’s system War Y serious 

his figure, you will not often cm tch “””X4*oui admua- 

errors No one can turnover mediaeval office record ^j, Bte refer- 
ral. for the calligraphy, the immense pains alar, t o I urn mus 
ence and eliminate blunders, the careful workman- 

entries, and the other innumerable evidences of good ' ^ lt B 

ship on the part of the ordinary rank and file °l _ offiaal 
the same with the innumerable wnts and letters ^ mA by 

common form, and duly authenticated by the a PP™P n3 f " “ olmen t of 
the signatures of the responsible clerks The system of ^ noth . 
the accounts past and the letters written, in every offi ic , mediae . 

mg to be desired m completeness and precision Any • d bls 

sal official took plenty of pains to discharge hu “j n ess and 
labour was all the more praiseworthy since mediaeval casu , 

mediaeval indifference to labour-saving contrivances ™ ^ 

mum of effort and trouble in every case Similarly, if returned t ^ 
collections of examples, precedents and forms, which we , 

to tune written for the |u.dance of the various offices, Jt^enphen 
our impression of sound business traditions, laboriously de r 
menculously maintained 8 


One popular line of comment on the nature of higher educa^ 
tion as a bureaucracy w ould conclude that all paper work is ® ssen 
tially red tape Such, however, is not so, as will he seen R e 
may involve one form or another of paper, but it is not a synonym 
for paper v. orh. Red tape is essentially an orgamzational pro cm 
or a senes of problems Although it may refer to compbeanons in 
the record-keeping sy stem of the institution, it refers also to every 
other aspect of the life of the college 

The term “red tape” was introduced into the English l an S^S c 
more than a century ago 10 Lord Lytton in 1838 stated that 
men of dazzling genius began to sneer at the red tape minister as 
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a mere official manager of details ” Carljlc spoke of an “ t l“ alM 
ance as ' little other than a red tape talking machine Although 
Herbert Spencer gives red tape a clearly sociological meaning m 
the 1870 s it was not until a decade or two later that c term 
v, as employed in American literature 

As the term is commonly used one can languish a variety of 
meanings for it Some of these will be rcvicu cd bnefl) 

First, red tape may simply mean uhat a bureaucrat doe, ' 
daily behavior Some use the term m this seme to mdted im? 
thing that an officeholder does whether what he does helps or 

hm Se"„d, ted tape tnaysgnlf) the 

organization into ends In this sense red tape imp ^ 

TvtTgoSo^ 

asc^ed^iroceduretvb A woXa^tn^^ 1 ^^ ^ l ^ e Q |j e |^y 

quest on two forms of Ldhng the 

public and private spheres. ™{, ^onsidere to be of a public 
non m filling out a form which h ^ willing 

character, such as the color » f f ^Ud abo^hu age especially 
to oblige. But, if the same [ ?C enncize the request as ' another 

if he is an older person he ma> ^ s cn< „ul or pnvate 

lllustranon of red tape An , iuso ficanon for such an m- 

hfc especially uhem the termed red tape, 

vasion is not immediate!) 0 |1 i Ht to the ego If a student 

Tifth. red tape may 0 f , faculty adnsor before 

must secure the review and signature , y7 j 
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the registrar mil grant him official rcg.strat.nn, he™) die 

procedure as red mpe m the sense that the college has provided 
procedure whereby Ins “mtegntj” is bang b 

P Sixth red tape may signify secondary f™stnmons h y 
primary functioL are comphcated or denied Edmun 1 G tor 
provides an rllustranon m the story of the -vesomeexcoinvem 
motor car company who mstalled so many checks -dbabnees 
on the people w otking there that they had no time for anyt S 

but filhng out reports 11 ,l,reat- 

Sevcnth, the term may be used ashen rights seem to be tlw* 
ened A veteran, for example, who is entitled to educations I ben 
fits may resent the college mqmnng too closely about lus ^ P 
of these benefits He may assert “But, these arc my nghts 
Eighth, a sense of povverlessness may lead to the charge o 
tape The student who applies for admission to the college : ) 

resent the forms and the procedures established by the insn 
because he has no means of controlling or overcoming t cm 
is simply one individual in the face of a carefully prescribed 
comphcated set of office procedures He can only influence 
final decision slightly, ultimately the decision for or against 
is out of his hands He feels like a backseat ticket holder in 
Hollywood Bowl at the onset of a thunderstorm during the 
minutes of a performance , 

Ninth, complexity may be taken as red tape The student w 
•wishes to change his major from one department to another may 
not charge red tape if he is required merely to report this fact 
one department. His resentment will increase if he is require 
report the fact to the two departments His critical spirit will en 
large as the number of reporting offices increases Each person 
then may have his own bureaucratic * boiling point ’ Red tape is 
subjective matter - 

Tenth, red tape may be charged where the probability ° 
deferring gratifications is present. The faculty member who a F" 
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pies for a tore of absence may intellectually know that his re- 
quest will necessarily be reviewed by his department ctannan, 
the dean involved, the college president, and u famrely * ^board 

which he wants -voression of resentment 

rurally, red tape may be taken as a j be modl 

against conditions which cannot :m y „ d , lcatlon - as 

fied In this connection, J M Ju"n sp r 

-the common cold of the buteaueraoc world He says 

The most usual form of This IS *0 one of 

libraries or files-pamphlet!, books, ctr d ” cott „ largely in extra 
the least expensive forms of ° d fi j t “pace rather than original 

copies and involves paper, pro S copies of many thing 

preparation The civil servant who keep, to y r for a „ b 
EiuE from time to time ““ •""i' j je," he is in the dear 
inets file derks and spec If this is turn thc given set of 

On the other hand, if te / or „ ot having them 

papers, he may be borrow from someone else Fre 
to irritation when he endea nt sp a C e, and derks 

quently, it ts easier to ask for ^ BM mp which 

Trom the preceding desenpn lt m ay be seen that two 

ted tape may have for h, S t !“ ' , ^ Firs t and most impotent, 

sets of factors arc commonly in > ^ elcmeots by which the 

there ate those subjective or p ^ orga ni 2 anons A van- 

mdiwdual evaluates the P crfo ™\ Spendable motives supports 
ety of highly subtle and m0I eover, rcguMy 

charges from this source The ° f casure s to eliminate 


ety of highly sutme r organl zation, 

tapc to 

Second, rod tape also properly « cumbersome, 

bureaucratic organization. >77/ 
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too complex, evasive, impersonal, intrusive, etc., they may bnng 

the chirge of red tape against them _ , 

Higher education as a bureaucracy properly needs rul 
involve procedures of individuation, but such individuation is po 
sible onlv ,n terms of a more comprehens.v e structure of relaoon- 
ships in which the prerequisites of the system at many P°»“ 
to be more significant than the wishes or even the ng ts 
questing individuals Paper work is the method of maintaining 
both the rule structure of the organization and the results o 
decision making process Red rape, therefore, may e c n , 
streamlined, and even reduced in the college It cannot, however, 
be diminished past the point of institutional effectiveness Ler- 
tainly it cannot be entirely eliminated 

Alvin W Gouldner discusses bureaucratic organization in 
terms of the conservative radical orientation of the persons ma 
mg charges of red rape He states that the group vvhich is most 
sensitive to red tape suffers from a particular alienation in re er^ 
ence to the organization He characterizes them as “conservatives 
It is the conservatives who seem to be most concerned with * e 
tape as a social problem They are inclined to attach minor m ^ 
and minor officials of a bureaucracy They tend to accept t e 
higher officials and their rules 

By contrast, the 4 radical ’ makes his primary attach upon t c 
major rules and officials of a bureaucracy A radical aims at t c 
core meaning of the organization He tends to be unwilling to 
accept its major premises and leadership 15 If Professor Gouldner 
is correct in his analysis, the problem of red tape is more complex 
than is commonly assumed 

Institutional attach upon the problem of red tape rests upon 
the flexibility of the organization’s administrative apparatus The 
extreme form of the scalar organization of the college tends in the 
final analysis to increase the resistance of the organization to 
the unusual request or person The organization which is able to 
provide a high degree of 4 categorization” is likely to develop 
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fever charges of red tape Decentralization and informal orgarn 
ration *..hu. the college often lead to the redaction of personal 
and institutional frustrations 

A second means of reducing the charge of red tape (also re 
la ted to the first) emphases personal daemon ^making rath 
than the efficacy of rules Rules ate intended as p«d« it .the 
aenons of officeholders men they are talen as Mu* ^ in them 
selves they restrict the creative employment of responsibly 0 

No s> stem of rules and m™“m 

ipates all exigencies that may a ot her ^ononal tensions 

efficiency such as the feelings of 'nav «Y cannot be erad ewed 
which often develop in the co P ^ organization therefore 

by official decree Mavmam tatinnah^ » ^ lbe initiative >n 

depends on the abOny of unofficial practices that 

estVblishmg mformal relanons aod insutoun^ ^ tb 5„y in turn 

eliminate operational difficulties t . rf Jnf[]u3 ! ir> ' among the 
presupposes the absence of acute b 
members of the bureaucracy 

A third way of reducing charges ‘ °‘ J« The problem 
rhe previous two) is by effcctn re common Few col 
of communication m the mo em the pro b!em. Yet, 

leges m ould wish to claim that y ^ be assunK d the 

by means of effective commumcaaom * „„ mor e 
machinery of the whole ins ^“ complaints m one sect ° r 
smoothly Comments fi " dln S S “jj dcvl sed and easdy used chan 
of the college ought to have rcaddy nKS of those who hold 
nels whereby they may reach the 

responsibility pu blic relations office 

Most, if not all colleges ha ? fw tbe co mmumca 
office is conceived as a college- c0 ^ m „mty at large or to spe 
non of needful information to th ,;77 
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cul publics within it. Public relations officers are often skffied 
persons with fairly adequate resources at «1 heir —ncHn mj 
instances they give their full time and efforts o 

“responsibility for internal public relauons however * 
usually not so clearly dehned, from the mst.tut.onal tow, nor 
adequately staffed and supported Yet, the internal pdfac i reto 
office is a foundation of the efficiency of the entire college enter 


P The inadequacies of the communicative systems of many col 
leges are surprising in the face of the fact that, nnbke s °"“ ° 
bureaucracies, there is generally little need for secrecy Obviously 
every bureaucracy including the college rightly practices s 
degree of secrecy Perhaps “discretion” is a better term for n 
governmental organizations, although Carl J Fnednch uses 
words interchangeably '» This is to say that not everything tna 
every officeholder knows must be communicated to evcr y° n ^ 
The communicative process is selective in the college as wel as 
elsewhere The federal government by contrast necessarily as 

formal system by which official secrecy is enforced OfitWi iam 

Lederer says 


The cult of government secrecy is growing The practice has ^ 

so widespread and routine that, according to testimony given 
the House government information sub-committee, more than 
lion federal employees are empowered to classify information.^^ 
means that one out of every one hundred eighty Americans is 
mg the word ‘secret’ on papers Thus our protective ncr Jl ria i 

become so bulky it no longer is effective for really classified ma ^ 
and instead, it is turned mto a monster which often swallows into 
tion which should be public knowledge 18 

The college, at least nominally, wishes everyone to know what 
it is necessary for him to know in order that he might be an ette 
me functionary There is no effort made in most colleges to shie 
mdiuduals from information Commonly, the minutes of most of 
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all committees are publicly at a, table either from the 

the committees themselves or through the i coBege btary Th= 

official and guiding matenals, such as the charter -and the 

are also open for inspection The primary Aficdw «^ ,er 

nal pubbe relations of many colleges seem to be their syttem 

“problem of effective communication has 
recent years as colleges have grown » - ' ^ 

err H Shaffer, for example, undertook one-week wusj S 
campuses of major universities personnel services 

dtrX^i observaoons from to study 
Tirst, he came to believe - 

The mature development aid Ss^dgen'erf *««««■« ” f 
ices reflect the personal.!) , “ A i second conclusion was The 

particular institution rather than « “ „ „f these services on the 

basic problem involved in the **m>” mmun , canon, not admin 

large iampuses u one primarily of effective co 

istrauve otganoauon « « commro , CJ u„„ relation 

Shaffer’s observations on the rol „ md 1B SB e and 

to the student personnel services ° of other aspects of 

complexity probably hold true r ortint even than the 

the college If communication is m J m not placing 
administrative arrangements , ' :m where it should 

the appropriate emphasis with th nothm g to guarantee 

be As Herbert A Simon says- will have any 

that advice produced at one pm*” “JU* the hues of corn- 
effect at another point in the and unless it is trans- 

mumcanon are adequate to us mnamus^ 

mined m such form as to be persu comm[inIcaDon within the 
There are pnnapally two h Amo ug these are the 

college. Fust, there arc the &» ^ lcttcr , department meetings, 
student newspaper, a faculty >J7J 
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public occasions, legislative bodies, etc Naturally, the hind of 
subjects which arc discussable through such formal channels is 
necessarily restricted They are appropriate to the particular 
forum They also undergo a handicap of the format in which they 
are surrounded The statement by a college president, for ex- 
ample, to the faculty regarding the pobey of the college on t c 
numerical growth of the student body may be put so abstractly 
that apathy and confusion result instead of clarity and convic- 
tion. Some official memoranda hav c as much effect on a college 
community as an olive makes noise as it slips into a martini ^et, 
the formal modes of communication can be effective channels 
Second, informal means also are available One college presi- 
dent indicated that if he wanted a subject not to be considere 
and widely discussed he would comment on it in a general meet- 
ing of the faculty On the other hand, if he w ished it to be right- 
fully and energetically considered by the faculty he would have 
a rumor planted in the faculty dining room Such an informal 
method of communication, despite this erratic example, can be 
effective Sometimes “gossip” is able to communicate facts about 
the college which the formal means could never effectuate Office- 
holders regularly, although not always consciously, rely upon 
certain informal situations in which they are able to glean many 
of the significant events of the organization 

H E. Dale, in discussing the civil servant in Great Britain, 
relates the role of informal communication m daily activities 

After lunch our Assistant Secretary looks for a few minutes at a paper 
or book in the smoking room, or even perhaps plays a game at 
snooker, or he may join himself to a small group of friends where ® 
the strictest confidence the gossip of the Service is passed about— what 
the permanent Head of a Department really thinks of his Minister, 
what a horrible nuisance it is to have a Parliamentary Secretary who 
‘seems to himself to be somewhat,’ why C. refused such and such an 
appointment before it was offered to and accepted by D , which M 1 ® 
ister’s stock is rising or falling m the political market. Not a great deal 
happens in Westminster and Whitehall of which the inner truth is not 
sooner or later exhaled among civil servants in their clubs 19 
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The higher officeholder has a responsibility to communicate 
to the lower officeholders, but he also has a need to be commu- 
nicated with, for commonly it is the top officials m the hierarchy 
who have the weakest means of knowing what is believed and 


done in the lower levels 

Max Weber has pointed out that the absolute ruler often is 
completely in the power of hut bureaucracy smce he unlike the 
democratic leader, has no means of discovering whedie rta pol- 
icies are being enforced » So the higher officials uicoUeg«n==d 
informal occasions regularly to keep abreast o w a PP 

die entire orgaiuznuon Those author a t 

to leam on the job, during slack or info m * . 

gossip of their units The higher officials, ' Mojave re 

sponsibihty for more than one unit, do not ave 
able to them It ,s not deemed proper for them to mqmm ^ 
the “rumor system” of their subordinate urea Th] ,. cannot 
avhat information they can, mostty r °™ J accomplished 
be done best through formal means General y 

—s 

facially , griping may aemtobeapat^ motms of 

cation denying chiefly from Goldwater Repub- 

offlceholders Such gripers are as pop , npin gisnotwelI 

bean at an ADA meeting dVaenoes On 

founded, it may be an indicaoon o P thenl , omcte r to judge 
the other hand, griping can be an imp ^ ^est are expressions 

the health of the social system Gnpes a or adequacies 

of institutional resentments, lack o in accurate and 

m management On occasion they may ^ 
knowledgeable suggesnons for *mpK> v ^ is dealt with in 
The manner in which a £ n P e hierarchy’s opennunde 
higher education is a clear index as m priping may indicate 

ness and flexibility The very e ^ E " ten t0 the suggestions of its 
that the organization is not prone >J$1 
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officeholders, that they arc unable to go d««ly ’ 1 

have their suggestions heard In one study 0 c , 3 j 

standing between officers and enl.ted men in the Amny toc, 

SV stem it was discovered that about half of the men studied Old 
?ha“dunng their Arm> careers they had felt the desire to , bnng 
complaint to the attention of the Inspector General But on .o 
m five actually took their troubles to him The men wl o failed to 
exercise their prerogaove vv ere asked to tell their reaso 
fell into three groups Tint, some noted that there was consider^ 
able difficulty in getting to sec the Inspector General I 
charge of red tape was regularly employed Second, others 
that it was useless to see the Inspector General They c 
would not do them any good, that he would not act upon 1 
complaint, or that they knew of other occasions when no ac- 
tion was taken Third, others feared reprisal The assumpa 
was made that the immediate superior would learn of the com- 
plaint or deal and would hold it against the man At ot 
times the soldier was coerced by an officer not to make his com 
plaint . 21 

These three restraints upon the openly declared preroga ^ 
for the expression of complaints in the Army may not hoi tru^ 
for college personnel For one thing the rank order of the pet 
sonnel in the college is not so rigid and formalistic. Also, the e 
oration of specific procedures for the expression of complaints is 
not commonly provided for in the college On some campuses, 
however, it is known that the college chaplain, as is true o 
military chaplain, is a ready confidant of those, both students, 
faculty and others, who wish to register a complaint without em 
ploying formal channels The college chaplain tends to be a nu 
die man”— someone who is difficult to define m the rank order o 
the social sy stem He is, therefore, more accessible for those w ho 
wish to complain The nature of his office also may tend to attract 
complainers He in turn must be a highly skilled individual m 

yin 
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interpersonal relations if he is to succeed , n mamrnuung both . the 
confidence of those who complain and those to whom th ■ 
plaints are addressed On some college campuses " h " thc " “ 
no college chaplain, the dean of students rends to act in the capa 

,,y ;or wSTmode of cotnmumcanon may be employed. 
ChKtwrl 

These pertain to the college » “ office lsumI! a 

First, commumcanon must y nself with the name, 
memorandum, for instance, s provisions are employed 

position, title of the commum P purpose of 

not so much for reasons of enforcuig sums as for purp 

proper identification authontanve Authonta 

Second, commumcanon she * canon may be 

nveness means that the co rsvo lands of authon- 

rehed upon as a basis for action [0 ,| lt subject at hand 

tndveness functional and ' “Vof the bus,- 

however, .uthonnnvenes *8“^^ m L J m my be suspect, 
ness manager on the teaching cxpcrwC ss for him Again, 

since this is not a field of f “" c ', dc P r „ ho fa, Is to possess the 

the issuance of an order by “ tcnds to mitigate the authon 

formal responsibility for the 

tntiveness of the order mtellunble 1" this connC , C ‘ 

Tlurd, commumcauon shoul generality is one of the 

non it may be readily P»“>^”« ^ sTtements are issued 
pnmc curses of collegiate *”“* ollt *a, be reputed 
without sufficient attention for detads ^ m eant for , ew 
to read and to pa, arrennon 3rc „„r understood W 

Technical terms ma> be cm P > Procc durtt, such as the da 
the recipients of the common prc asc n pe of elothmg 

on which forms are to be return thc rc ader more eon 

to wear for the commencement ^ imn , anon to be elfecr.se 
fused than he would otherwise lie ^ 
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must be organized in terms of the audience rather than the issuing 
office. 

These three conditions for effective communication, suggested 
by Barnard, offer practical lines upon which an effective system 
within the college might be organized , 52 
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Disabilities 


The college is far from perfect. LiU 
other bureaucracies, se has » stresses ““ tcom/.X 
and low achievement At times its ' cv f Howard Neme- 

real weaknesses as , dliutrated. for eaamp.e^nHowi r^^ 

rov’s novel The Homccovnng whether the flunking 

and hypocrisy ansing from the of the msu- 

star will participate . - "j^t m a pamcular 

tunon’s rules getting an the % y 

satelhte formation 1 thc autonomous 

Or, to tale another e ' ,OT P’' p h,losophers of higher 

existence so preferred and prea ^ expenence, as Fred- 

education crashes on the rocks of p fim fivc d iys 

enc Morton portrays in his accou Inren5c ly modem. Ins 


y -bourgeois values the cmire 


,sh atmosphere of her home, the ^ eduction” ^e to* 


desperation of her parents, t ie ^ su 

— !,«> Virpuutv which snc . 


Knei eien her "^Tpor^« °* • V** cd “ a ' 

old-fashioned imposition - on3 ] stress 1 

non end in personal confusion and pe m ^ educational 

Vet another ficnoml account rm , /W 
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paradise is provided by William Manchester He tells the dreary 
story of President Riser of a mushrooming state umyeraty 
new buildings, sexy cheer leaders, and football team oo ate 
discovers that his football star is a bum, his Gridiron Q“ een 
strumpet, his ambitious career a shallow farce, and the egre 
offered b> his university worthless At the erne River is ninning 
for governor, scandal explodes and the w alls of academe fa m 
Beardsley Ruml m nonficnonal terms has expressed concern 
for the inefficiencies of the modem college He is concerned wit 
the problems of the traditional, independent, four-year libera arts 
college His comments center upon the curriculum which he re 
gards not as a carefully planned educational whole, but as ® 
patchw'orh product of a number of special advocates, the least o 
whose objectives is the efficient use of resources He is concerne 
with the better utilization of faculty He decnes the proliferation 
of courses, the costly effort to redeem the lecture course by at- 
taching discussion sections, and the maintenance of great numbers 
of courses for which the demand is represented by less than ten 
students' 4 

The concerns of Ruml, however, are typical of those expresse 
by many others including perceptive individuals outside of higher 
education as w ell as wnthin. In fact, higher education for a number 
of years has been characterized by breast beating, a sedulous effort 
to confess inadequacies and wrongdoings to outsiders even before 
charges from without are made A similar spirit increasingly in rh e 
recent y ears has also infected the high school personnel. Criticism 
of education has become not only possible, it is apparently a neces- 
sity for the establishment and maintenance of status 

For many people the term ‘ bureaucracy” comprises an oppro- 
brious reference that signifies c\ erything that is w rong with life. 
It is employed with resentment and vehemence to criticize out of 
hand e\ery aspect of large-scale organization. John H Cnder, for 
example, comes dose to this position when he says 
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assasjsagES 

from the public trough therebv o ^ m “S^ c b E "„ 0OTt mc «ren 
■which they remind as in various ways oosmon and extend 

spicuousl) is more concerned with solidifv Jf “ ^ Indeed, to the 

ing his authority than in performing a puhhc sen ice w ^ ^ 

true bureaucrat, public service beenm > >0 u can surck spot 

^The bureaucrat, » M- 

officeholder in all bnreaucrancall) rg woA J , n , Urge 

whether governmental or otherwise ^ c h a dellmnon as 

organization is a bnreauctat and bkrl) bj such 
Coder s to come under his castiganng c ° ( ^mon 

Theta ate others - 

to bureaucracy These appea P? stance denres 

cotnplea social orpmaaon Tta”" nlst btnt are inclined 

from several bases First, those cTistcnce They declaim 

to be crincal of every fallible aspect rc 0 f .justice 

against any form of organtzauon wham every 
j present ' They look forward to e „ cc 4un in 

orgamzaaon, including the UI **“ hunun bcluv mr and man s 
adequacies— those ttluch arc inherent in hums 
organizing tendencies thnr ]Jrologlc al blinders to 

If the ntopianists ate forced cnnc5 „( burcaucoev 

face into the future then anothei r gro P th „t was the past 
tend overly much to be oriented to what • O ^ ^ ^ 

Rousseau fell mtn tins careen^ " htn roml „„c school tends 
free, but everywhere he ts m ■ *> £ * hlBml povsrsed 

to heliev e that at cv ct) pent in F ^ 3nJ ,hs- the mcreas- 
greater freedom than the) 0 prc3 oizJtiont are cvidn'V o 
,„ g Sire and “Limonls the) are hgh!) *»“ nT ' 

dctenoration and decline- »/S7 
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their historical references It is true that simple and personal rela- 
tionships dominated in less highly organized societies 

Perhaps the extremes of both schools of enuasm dh e, 
whether consciously or not, to some form of anarchism, the behef 
that social organization in any form restrams individual hberty, 
therefore, it is evil Although anarchism is rarely used m 
potency, it may be found m diluted measure in the arguments 10 
many who m tow are opposed to bureaucracy It would appear, 
however, that no effort to increase the personalizing tendencies 
modem hfe can be built upon anarchistic nouons if they are to 
effective They must begin where people and organizations are in 


the present. 

The observer and desenber of any social system cannot divorce 
himself from his own values These values, like eyeglass refraction, 
tend to bring discrepancies and distortions into focus For exam- 
ple, while the basic aim of this book is to provide a descriptive and 
analytic account of higher education as a bureaucracy, with a con- 
scious restraint upon the injection of purely personal viewpoints, 
the achievement of this dedicated task is not absolutely possi c 
Perspective gained from many sources cannot be denied in t e 
process of examining data So everyone’s approach to bureaucracy 
must contain bias No one can be so vacuous as not to like certain 
features of higher education as a bureaucracy and to disdain others 
It is one thing for the observer to claim that the preferences he 
holds are his own or those of a special group of which he is a 
part. It is quite another matter for him to aver that his preferences 
are objectively to be found in the bureaucratic social organiza- 
tion Thus in any account of the disabilities, as well as the virtues, 
of higher education as a bureaucracy serious thought must be 
given to the subjective factors which often are controlling 

The reader who has reached this point m the analysis of higher 
education as a bureaucracy has probably more than once declared 
to himself vv hat he thinks to be the disadvantages of bureaucratic 
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organtzauon The previous chapters may have provided him 
mainly with lustifications for his views By this point, however, 
he may say in effect that he does not wish an) extended (tension 
of the disabilities of bureaucracy, that he is well aware of them 
m the light of previous discussion It would be well, however, to 
point out the possibility that another reader might arrive at this 
point and male quite the opposite conclusion. He might th.nl that 
the advantages of bureaucratic higher educanon so far outweigh 
the disadvantages that no nme really needs to be spent ,n a dis- 

cussion of disabilities. . j j. 

Sincc the advantages of burcaucrac.es were ou * ncd an * 
senbed m Chapter 2, ft is appropnate that some attennon be given 

in this chapter to their disabilities 6 uniform 

me present state of knowledge does not pronde^unifotm 

interpretation of the types of disabilities vv categories 

rcaucrac) There is the widest discrepancy intcrp rc 

employed to describe malfunctioning ^ both the 

diversity of interpretation and th 

bureaucracies generally arc P” 0 * . b Lncs ^ of two mijor 

First, it has been asserted that he ^ 

types The first is overorganiza «hich, kept "within 

development of those bureaucratic r°u n 0 f 3 j ir ge admin 
limits, are functional!) necessary to « P cqU readiU 

istrative apparatus.” 8 Certain cramp ^ mam t«unce of 

to mind The use of titles is a prercq u$c j reasonably 

the hierarchical-status system o ^ ob ceroes of the 

these titles tend to reinforce t ic p cmn loyed escessnel) and 
college Used unreasonably, that ^^nons objectives. 

routinely , they tend to stultify «« „ ^dcrorgamninm. 

The second type, under the lint Ties ^ ^ „ 

This occurs when the bureaucrat! “1 t hrocgh the uude 

not highly developed Disabibnes ,/JJ 
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quate development of bureaucrat* 

created when a college lacts a precise an ^ eve l 0 ped, there 

for appointment. If such cntena have not been dev p , 

15 created thC ° PP ° e ^ ty Su f ch ma^no^e damned to be a part 

of^ e^aendyoperatmgburcaucracyRathcr^they arc the con- 
sequence of too bttle bureaucracy— underorganization. 

The idea that the disabilities of higher education as a bureauc 
racy derive from overorgamzanon and underorganiMtum ^P^ a 
a desirable state of organizational equihbnum m w 
properly sufficient amount of bureaucratic developmem T1 us ■ 
cept suggests that the abuses of the social system are created wh 

disequihb nums ate present. The concept in itself throw > no ^ 
on whether it « ever possible for a bureaucracy to aclueve ^an 
state of equihbnum Probably, given the fact of human 
and social orgamzauon, a state of equihbnum * pure f°n * 
impossible The fact that an absolute state of e J n,bb " a ” at 
feasible, however, does not lead one to conclude tha 
improvement are not possible and desirable These would 1 fall mto 
the realm of mediate objectives, rcqmnng connnuous and pc 
ent exploration, experimentation, and reformulation 

Second, another system of categorizing the disabilities ot du^ 
reaucracies, suggested by Chester I Barnard, involves six topics. 

The six are r 

1) The status system tends m time to distorted evaluatio 

individuals 

2) It restricts unduly the “circulation of the elite 

3) It distorts the system of distributive justice 

4) It exaggerates administration to the detriment of leaders p 
and morale 

5) It exalts the symbolic function beyond the level of sustain 
mcnL 

6) It limits the adaptability of an organization 

Some if not all of these hinds of disabilities have been lllus- 
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, rated m previous chapter Some wall be touehed upon m this 
and the nett chapter. Taken together these catcgoriesprovideo 
comprehensive tjU for classifying a 

Yet the analysis suffers from a high degree of generality which 
calls for deduction to more specific features 

The term •bureaucracy' not only Sn” >' “ 

!SXSSe , S!?5'*^ 

tem Let us not deceive d t, ureau cracy ,0 

junction between complexity „ onJ l and administrative 

The twelve “more specific ^ m (1) size, (2) 

causes” of bureaucracy' as L and rrgulanons (5) char- 
orgamzanon, (3) specialization. ( > 5taff acnv ity, (7) cen- 

aentr of execunve dirccuon, (>) Iac l of sales motive, 

tral staff controls, (8) g r0U P . acc and tradition 

(10) security, 00 Ktn.oe.cy. <' Z ' f ficatl0 „, Dimoek's cate- 
( is with the previous *%£££„ premwes which are 
gones appear to be based upon a .hemselves Undoubt- 
not alway s made apparent m the « S evidence „f each of 

edly higher educantmas J "el by D.moelr So, too 

the twelve typesofdisaD.il *f« 
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other bureaucracies Yet the ptcture is not black and * tote Only 
by assuming negative premises entirely can D.moch reach ^ 
cLons Thus size may not be a virtue, if one is no P “P 
to the virtue which size in itself produces Here size ag p* 
•‘the tendenev toward red tape,” as Dimock asserts Yetaze » 
bureaucrauc organization also provides the basis for the virtue 0 
efficiency As Ruml says, the college which caters to secno 
courses comprising under ten students may be 
abihty thereby What seems to be a disability from the Stan p 
of Dimock’s premise regarding size may be a virtue accor g 
someone else So it is with at least a number of the other 
gones, if not alL Again, the subjective peispecnve of theob* 
determines to an appreciable ettent the advantages and disadvan 
tages w hich he imputes to the social system. 

The analysis of the disabilities of a bureaucracy does not neces- 
sarily involve the classification of “evil ’ or the cataloguing 
certain general conclusions about bureaucracies-prevalent no 
matter where they may be found and by whatever form iey 
may take It may depend upon guide lines from which an o 
serv er may start m his effiort to analyze the disabilities of a partic 
ular bureaucracy The guide lines are general and in themse ves 
lead to no particular or necessary conclusions "What w ell may e 
an advantage in one bureaucracy may be a disadvantage in a* 1 
other A feature of a bureaucracy may bring success for the low - 
level bureaus and a lack of success for the higher ones In this 
view the universal principle should bend before the concrete facts. 
After all it is the function of the bureaucratic feature under con- 
sideration which is paramount rather than a set of conditions 
imposed from without. From this perspective bureaucratic dis- 
abilities arise from (1) organizational conditions, (2) the nature 
and functioning of the personnel, (3) the ideational base, and (4) 
interrelated factors The nature of these guide lines will be briefly' 
exploded in serial fashion, although it is clear that at many points 
they are interrelated 
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First, certain organizational conditions, -when maintained in 
disequilibrium, ma> lead to disabilities Size and complexity of 
the college, for example, ma> contnbute to delay in decision mah- 
mg An illustration is provided by an etpcncnced academic ob- 
server of a situation at a state university 


. the latest general appn.pmt.on bill was introduced in Ae Ugis 
latnte on Match 2, 1959. lo cnver the f 

to June, 1991 Tina] Legislative agreeme _ bcr „ ,959 (mean 
1959, and the Gmemor signed the bill on N be oa 

while, the University has betn ™™”S f '“™, by the State 

student fees and similar income and > bu(J f or planes was 

in anticipation of the later J PP'°P“ ’ ho ^ h ne ivemplo) ees had to 
held at tlie previous biennium s "5 ur ’ ® m rank or salary 

be Riven contracts. In short, 'here d n0 mcreases then 

until February 1960 and some } acu]ty morale Com 

The results of this delay were t i«mi ^ ^ ^ nona Hy cornid 

pcotivc offers from other employ rs d eventually offer 

«ed since nobody knew except nei mem 

igam, the manner in 

mentally, with its resulting I romunses another lllus 

member end the & P 

tration of the Significance of organ^jr,^ Though , t ta 

Snow's novels m part ate devoted ” e Th e dfm for 

some of the fascination of the *““* m the intimacy 

example, is a novel of the mterp y adl the « hole is the 
of the small, autonomous commum ^ the cons, stent 

perennial conflict of the new an ,;, c newc omers and the 

struggle between the young an ^ thK;! striving for per- 

cstablished, those with tank and ten ^ con fl,cr, ho wever, 

manence and place. More: ™9° of estrangement between 

is the characterization m Tb, • AH and ^ scientific 

the 'two a, tares,'' the estrangement . 

Although evident in Snow s The alias , /W 
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intensified in The Affair In the Cambridge College of which 
Lewis Eliot, the person through whose eyes the senes are seen, is 
an ex fellow, a young scientist, Donald Howard, who has pub- 
lished a paper depending on state data and has been quietly dis- 
missed from his fellowship The Affair starts with the discovery 
of new evidence suggesting that Howard may not have been 
aware of the fraud The story goes on to tell of the slow con- 
\ ersion of several of the scientific fellow's and of Eliot himself to 
the clear but reluctant conviction that an injustice has been done 
and that the case must be reopened When the case is finally re- 
tried Lewis Ebot plays a prominent part as both a participant and 
manipulator 13 

In the story of The Affair one finds a variety of factors rele- 
vant to the organizational conditions of the college as a bureauc- 
racy , the estrangement of “the tw o cultures,” the partisan loyalties 
of the specialists, the slow-moving organizational apparatus for 
condemnation and retrial, the ambiguities and fatuousness of the 
institutional procedures 

Another organizational condioon W'hich may lead to dis- 
abilities for the college is the ramification of administrative or- 
ganization. The university, of course, provides an even more apt 
illustration of the potential than the college A former university 
administrator, Edward H Litchfield, comments 

I am equally troubled by the divisiveness which characterizes our own 
institutions— the universities. There are few among us w ho regard the 
university as a total institution. It would be more accurate to say that 
we treat it as a miscellaneous collection of faculties, research institutes, 
museums, hospitals, laboratories, and clinics. Indeed it has become a 
commonplace to observe that most of our large university organiza- 
tions are held together by little more than a name, a lay board of 
trustees, an academically remote figure called a president, and a com- 
mon concern for the power plant. On most oi our large university 
campuses, our individual faculties tend to live in an isolated prox- 
imity 11 

What Litchfield observed for the university is undoubtedly 
true for the large and complex college 
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Orcmizanona! conditions also at times lead to the devotion of 
an extraordinarily large share of resources to essenoally routine 
and trivial activities This also may be called over organ ration 
Maty McCarthy poles fun at the importance give to trivia in a 
mjtiucal college 

for example students in '^^"5 clock 

plates to the waiters, should pass them ° held m December 

wise or counterclockwise at anaUcoUege mcetmg “XVauve 
of this ) car compulsory for all . an ace of res gnincj 

staff President Maynard Hoar had c W1 th open 

2S, 

Second bureauenne 5 

be determined by the examination £r) are viewed as a 

the personnel By such a device die oflteholdm i » ^ 
prtmaiy locus of disability They are viewed in terms 
personalities and performance nature of the col 

Previously some a, ’’ mon '™ d f” „ a „j a ble regarding the 
lege teacher Although scant e 0 _ n ,, cnt that some of the 
college teacher as a social type it b j>P ^ ^ character of 
disabilities within the college y evidence on the sub 

the officeholders as persons ot a f f or instance has 

jeer is commendable 'ydliara about ac adenuc persons 

written a collection of twe rebellious against author 

Tliey are mostly about troubled prop ^ m m cmouonal 

ity lacking in power of se ue ^ performance of a du 
entanglement, childishly commi [0 , hc lne vitable break 

agreeable role pursuing a ate n aIU ; 0 nc attempt, tw o 

down and so on There are nvo ltl!1 mry alcohol 

instances of bastardy an assortmr ait juvenile dehn 

ism homosexuality desertion, divorce map 

quency and of course Aa speaks in the same 

1 George Williams another colleg t c ent of c0 Uege 

critical vent He claims that h-J-JJ „ ieU „„ 

professors are smug self sansfied and , Wf 
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asm, lazy, umid (here the figure goes up to 90 per «"0, ■ ^ 
sycophantic He is not surprised, hou ever, that the typt P 
sor * like this ashen he considers te background The tocher, ^ 
bookish boy, asas neglected by his peers an , k j 

lonely, private aaorld When m college he found he. schoMj 
attainments appreoated He began to develop thectaractm ^ 
schizophrenia a personahty “underlain ant a ep 
inferiority, fear, and maladjustment yet overlain by » ata 
frantic sense of superiority . further compl heated by a la, tent 
hostility to that aahich is non-bookish and non-mte illenu 
wonder then that Williams concludes that, all in all, the colleg 
teacher is “a quite abnormal personahty ” ” 

As aande of the mark as these taao reporters may be m thei 
attempt, ficuonaUy and descnpnvely, to delineate the 
of the college teacher, there is a sufficient basis for inquiry 
svonderment regarding the role of the officeholders as a source o 
the disabiliues experienced by the college 

The performance of the personnel of the college may be an- 
other source of its disabiliues The overriding emphasis currently 
placed upon specialization provides an unparalleled degree o 
professional and soaal isolation for the officeholder The depen - 
cnce upon objecuve criteria of competence to the virtual exclusion 
of humane virtues may create performances -within the college 
which mingate or even nullify the stated purposes of the institu- 
tion Irving Babbitt, a wise if misguided sage of former tunes, 
put the matter succinctly 

There are persons at present -who do not believe that a man is fined 
to fill a chair of French literature in an American college simplj c 
cause he has made a critical study of the text of a dozen mediaev ^ 
beast fables and written a thesis on the Picard dialect, and who den} 
that a man is necessarily qualified to interpret the humanities to Ame- 
can undergraduates because he has composed a dissertation on the use 
of the present participle in Ammianus Marscellinus. 1 * 

The dependence of the college for its staff upon the require- 

*196 
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ments and programs of the graduate schools is an ambiguous 
virtue There are those, such as Earl J McGrath, formerly United 
States Commissioner of Education, who censure the graduate 
schools for their failings, particularly at the point of their mining 
of college teachers >» The claim is widely made that such narr 
specialization in graduate school as that suggeste y 
Babbitt is insufficient to sustain the nanonal tradition of liberal 

' d “onTe”other hand, ,n terms of speoabzed Iprofess, on^numng, 
Bernard Berclson does not concede the alarmists 
Amencan mfenonty in the performance y co 
even m scennflc and technological areas Berelson dem« to -t « 
properly a major funenon of graduate cducanon > “““ 

Lffie rest if the system, certainly n« * ^“"dervalued, 

competence m the field of spemlizanon Ga 0 „ fot 

he feels, the importance of careful component 

effecuve teaching in w hatever lev provide and which 

which graduace cducanon must be cape c ], nn - s .pigment 10 

it is already providing quite sans on! regarding the 

Aside from, or because of, the ? - t h C rc is justification 

source of the inadequacies of co egc this sphere 

» searchmg for the dnub.>.u« ££ J o( the college 
Third, the disabilities within * rp ^ , some a„en- 
may be viewed from an 1 eaUOf “ somcU mes confused ideational 
tion was given to the unclear a ^ ltse jf to be organized 

objectives for which the college nD0M lly provable, al- 

Some of these elements 0 ; bcUcf of the fanaue by some 

though they are held with the "“^on in higher cducanon 
academics The fact that so "“ ch my belie the fact that 

IS concentrated on its aut* an ^ mCienn fic 1 and rationalized 
this fear is basically subjecnce. cfRc , c nc> and moral 

The college ambiguously hoi*™ ^cation" are other temo 
character “V'ocationahrm and hbe then affecnon for 

for the ambiguity Wole many a P ,j„ 
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character training, there is Uttle evidence to 

successful 21 Education for work, however, is p ) ffircrs 

strated by the success stones told by the public re anoiu 

Ages ago, Xenophon declared that it -as the aim of Socnus 
in hJtralg of L young not to male < «««*££ 

inspire them m reverence and restraint, for to maU : th 
said Socrates, without reverence and “ P t0 

them with ampler means of harm = The failure of the coU^ 
educate m reverence and restraint also has been exp 
Herbert E. Hawkes 

Almost anyone who is not intimately '['‘t/^cier really 

phne is surprised to find that many a college y ethical ques- 

wahed up to the importance of some of the Ac part of 

nons. There is no doubt that much of t to,Xrfit> 

grown men and women is due to the fact that, behavior 

may be in ) ears, the) are still children as far as some of their s ^ 
is concerned No one has helped them to analyze ® u avc n o ap- 
they have never happened to do it for themselves > r a j se> t he 
prcciauon of the moral differences between the true and 
U and the good, the ugl> and the brimful It is , o . : £ 

official to sa> that the home ought to have inspired so PP ^ ^ 

Many homes, of course, perform this service comp e e y, _ 

home or the church or the low er school has not been su s fc c 

duemg such an awakening in a bo> or a girl by the c attempt to 
enters college, then the college must undertake the job and ^ VCt 

bring the individual to the point where he will, of hw o lower 

choose the higher levels of human behavior, instead or ^ 

Here, as alwa) s, we must start with the student where he is. 

While the college may assert the preeminence of us ebu" 0 ^ 
building rule, this assertion is qualified by at least tv o aCt0 ^ 
First, m the hierarchy of stated goals for the college there ^ 
times other virtues v hich take an equally prominent Jjf 

with it. At times the constellation of ultimate goals for e 
lege may be unclear, at other times the) are clearl) co 
Second, despite the proud belief in character-building, to use t ^ 
aim merely as an example, there is little dependable evidence^ 
show that colleges arc organized in such a way as to achieve 
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objective Thus the dtspartty between the stated aims of the col- 
lege and the achievement of them .s a source for investigation 

the college s disabilities. , , 

•Die tdeattonal base of the college, moreover mlinewiAto 
characteristic sentiment m American society, is tab e to a B* 
ous estimate of its capacities and that of its pcnonnel Thc colkg 
suffers not so much from a conscious resmenon < “ 
does from a vaguely diffused **--*£» 
persion is based on the assumption that the ™ ^ f 

Ltution. The coUege seeks to meet the "J t0 ,all 

students and the community No human acn ^ 

beyond its scope It tends to promise a t»F t00 heroic and 

Such a thrust may be, "^Sty Pngmaneall, 
sentimental for a community onen - I -i., orc iically onc ""S’ 1 ' 
its claims cannot be perfectly actualuedTheojmhy' 
doubt whether they should As John W Gardner says 

Although a modem society is wise l^nal can promise =*'0 ff? 1 
as possible no society, eaenase of hi. 

emed individual the opportunity . de$cnb ne the ntcJ 

talent Some years ago I wtoK ^j^^cTrecencd an .prnevcJ 
ent in modem society and sh °^ <cnbct 3 hts own talent along a . 

letter from a correspondent vvh mirVet it. He W ,£rt . 

tain line and asserted that he could noP ^ ||||{ aknt an d he 
society owed him a living for . j received. _ 

deeply emb ttered by the treatmc m • fXcr provide a living for 
But the truth is that no society 

land of talent "* f or 

What Gardner says about socitty “ bbly stated ideals 

the college Thcdispanty between *1 j soa il untaanon pro- 
and the hm.tanons of humanj of bother education 
vide another sphere in which the disabilities 
as a bureaucracy mat be «T torl: “ ,„ a l discrepaocies 

The ideational base of ' h ' C ° L ur i it employ’ "> * cl “ CT ' 
between its avowed aims and the pr jSc borcJ ucricy "hth 
them. In Chapter 9 it was indicated 
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paramountly depends upon the meticulous ° f e] ^ n3ljze( i 

regulations tends to dwarf the individualized an p 
aspects of its organ, rational process Ortier dlustouons abo «e« 
provided of the manner in which the objectives of the coll 
to be realized because of the existence of certain seenu g ) ^ 

sary procedures The manner in which the formalized 
the college can all but smother its deeper purposes is p 
autobiographically by a leading educator 

We have not quite given up reading Here and there. jJan 0 n°wlth 
in a few educational instituuons, it still hangs on ^ anl j ,he 

ethics and methods in processes, such as the ^Luectua! 

audiovisual A few teachers stall prefer written essays ^ ^ 

bingo games that can be scored by electricity A fet them when 

to readme few statesmen, I suppose soil f rry books with Am ^ 
they travel 1 am still reading in bed, and yon who write and pu 
the books I read are still earning a modest competence - 

Another illustration of the way in which routmized procedur 
and attitudes diminish the grandly stated objectives oft e co 
is reflected in the beliefs of a college teacher 

To realize at the end of a semester of our inspired ^teaching , ho'V 1 ^ 
students have learned wounds professional vanity It is espe / * oinS 
ful because we like to think the students beat paths to our _ er 

in search of our brilliant insights In truth, many students are 
to come to college, they are responding to the pressures ol p , t0 
neighbors They feel compelled to register for courses and p -W, e y 
attend class meetings, so they make the best of a bad faustn , e Giv mg 
hunt for teachers who are amusing, who have a reputation I b ^ 
high grades and short assignments, whose courses are tnteres 5 
meet at convenient times 28 

Fourth, a final guide line is the interrelationship factors ^ 

a college as a bureaucracy The college, despite its form ^ 

pretenses, is a congeries of disparate bureaus held loosely tog e 
by a scalar system of administration Within the social s> 
various phenomena may be found, not all of which are m harm ^ 
with each other A bureaucracy, moreover, has its own intern 
stresses which may lead on occasion to disabilities For examp * 
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as has been previously noted, bureaucracies regularly «pen“« 
conflicts between rules and superiors The offieehoUer ■ . lig d 
to follow the rules of ha bureau, hot a superior officehol der may 
request that he disobey the rules The conflict m this instance 
between the rule system of the college and the ; 

person may not be to another A o w X Q th£ pl0ent 
one situation may be on advantage in acwa) op „ations 

building of factual information regardin ^answers 

of colleges m their bureaucratic aspects will provide the 


which arc sought 
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J^figher i 


xx.gnec education as a bureauc™? 
exists in a larger social context. This context may be tenT1 , na _ 
mnnity.” By “community” is meant the local, stare «F in 
tional, and even international spheres of social p P c _ 
■which the college is to a greater or lesser extent an ac ^is- 
The college, despite its insularity and at tunes almost re g 
dain of the “world” is, nevertheless, not an autonomou 
organization. Rather, the college, especially the arge a - t ^ c 
plex urban institution, is bone and marrow in the anatomy _ 
large community. It is proper, then, that some consi era 
given to the relations which exist between the college a 
community. n a 

Previously in this volume the main emphasis has been ^ 
description of the bureaucratic character of the co 
social system. The primary focus has been upon the in 
workings of the college. Only incidentally has any re er 
been made to the college’s community relationships. _ ^ a 

In this chapter, therefore, some attention will be gnen 
variety of themes: college-community relations, bureauc ^ 
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tendencies m society, bureaucracy and 

tive propensities of bureaucracies, the possi ty 

change within the system, and finally then-annerm £*££ 

ate tfisplaced None of these themes can b< ■ «£*£££ 

uvely, but taken together they may provide a e S 

for further consideration eristic of essentially 

characteristic of a earher and more P i$olated rural com- 
thc college worker Located m a re orgaroza 

-mty, he tended to favor ^ roll were 

tion Personal relations were djstmctM) ns were less 

pushed into the background, , t0 the college was 

meaningful, and the devotion of the worker 
more complete . mmate the blatant callings 

Today, as urbanized colleges pre teaC h c r tends to look 

of bureaucracy arc readily hee e terms than ever before 

upon his employment more in tra c , j sta tus and the 
even .hough he may loudly m * * m3y "* 
lack of rccogmtion of that status y ^ er bureaucrats, but at 
wish to work from nine to five, * s , v hich will provide him 
least he wants a regular work schc rd wta J, by nghrs 

with a sector of unattached run' ha -s, nm 

is not obligated to give to the u°“ E ? „ miporcint to note 

Although influence is a two way . w|uch hc derives 

that the teacher ,s strongly controlWby*aS« mt>i Thc imne- 

from his fellow-workers in the larg thc community 

nons between the college wot 'C arrangements, resi cncc, 

have largely evaporated So far as - thc college office 

community participation, etc , at The „,yr tique (oh 3 - 

holder tas lost much of Ins dumneuveness ,, oi 
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isma) of hi. vocanon has lessened In sun, the d.snncnons pre- 
viously held between the college and the community 
large extent become unimportant in current practice ^ 

Yet interrelationships now increasing between t g 

the community have always existed Galileo provide » apt «U« 
tration for former times On the first page of his & the 
emmg Two New Sciences he expressed lus indc 
stalled amsans at the arsenal at Venice Said he Conferee 
with them led often helped me in the investigation of certai ^ 
effects including not only those which are striking bu 
which are recondite and almost incredible The tory 
educauon from Gahleo’s tune and earlier unul our own pr 
a huge catalogue of illustrations of college-community m 
tions Today the interrelations also are apparent, as is 
m May Sarton’s fictional account about the students an 
of a New England college for women She tells how cac a 
member is forced to revaluate her profession and motives w 
the community becomes aware of a scandal which touc e$ 
lives of the students 1 0 f 

“Danger spots” surrounding the campus, where mci en 
crime and rowdyism occur, also form a basis for new ev ^. . 
ments In 1961, for example, the Board of Estimate of New ^ 
City approved a construction project for Columbia Univerat) ^ 
212 acres of the 31 2 3/8 acre Mormngside Park of an $8, > 

athletic center that will serve both teen-age boys of the Morning 
side Heights neighborhood and students of Columbia University 
Regarding this project, The Nev York Times comment ^ 
“Columbia University will develop this project in the spin ^ 
neighborhood betterment. Along with other cultural institute ^ 
and groups of interested citizens of the area, it has been strugg v 
for a long time against the blight which for years has a eC ^ 
much of Mormngside Heights ” 2 Ground breaking for the p r0 J 
took place in the spring of 1966 , 

The college in fact finds itself in the community, } et W1 
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drawn from the community This ambivalent situation creates 
tensions and problems for the college as tv ell as for the com- 
munity The college would like to think of itself as completely 
autonomous, not simply because of self-interest, but because it 
feels the academic enterprise requires it Much of the colleges 
activities, however, both begin and finish in the community 
The ambivalence may be illustrated by the nature of research 
in the college The college as an entity withdrawn fro™ the c - 
mumty asserts the primacy of pure rescarc ' c the'mith 
said, is a place where sheer curiosity reigos Search for 
without regard to personal or group interest is the £70^ 
sntutmnally sponsored research The tnfluene. 0 
university of' the second half of the nineteenth century m part 

X' TX, - * ^ research is -eme^o lives in 

the commumty Much of its researc c 8 ‘" miaauvcs The 
lege through agricultural, ^ mrcmc „ts appor 

federal government in support of ^ n d universities of the 

tions large sums of money to the c g osct p ur e research 
land for the accomplishment of speci rKnlts for ,hc 

goes by the board What is rcquir . mav be called 

solution of particular problems Such »£££ V * 4 
“applied" although the distmcaom ' b '™ d The point is that the 
are at many points tenuous and i ^ , t W ishes 

college do« not exist only for „ the com- 

to pursue it It docs this in part „ res carch- Research, 

mumty that influences the nature o » , ^ complexity 

moreover, is taken here merely as an example 
of college community interrelations. society as “crowd 

Bernard I Bell has characterized A ^ ^ a dade the col- 
culture " * From this culture it is not p , bureaucratic 

lege Tlic college, as has been seen, > , n thl! regard 

social organization hke others in ' / ^ pncucall) all human 

at is not distinctive In an age of eonfotnusm prs ^ 
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It takes 17 OOO different job class ' ”°" S Jvet Semdbons of cans that 
of peas Thousands more are needed to ««“ A small amiy of 
must be sold to paj the pr° d “'” s 3n £™ 0 re, 5i.t one brand of ord. 
specialized talent must convince i us ’ Finally. see need a 

lhe?o"ro^eof e ^;ro« be etched - the pubkc mind 
All this is a genuine aspect of mass cultur 

In this technological age, when efficiency .“^bureaucracies 
value, the most powerful centers in soa ty ^ of b f e ,s 

Increasingly comprehensive organization ^ basc d on 

the common rule The college, like other ^ „„„ 

wealth, war making, love, religiosity, po i ’ m our 

bureaucratized Tlie personal relations etvv nce 0 f the inter- 

time have been dwarfed by the overriding imp . K c n- 

rclanonships between the bureaucracies , rr1cv in which 

closed by the “inony mous apparatus of a bureau cy 

I am only a cog ” = „™ent and raoonal- 

Bureaucracy, with its stress upon disenchantm , |u0n allv 

ism, has paradoxically tended to tear man from <j, no n 

ranonal moorings As Hannah Arendt has s own * be mid 
which began with Plato and Anstotle and continued in 
die of the nineteenth century w as able to comprehen ,f\,t 

tion of philosophy and politics, of thought an ac ^ those 
introduction of new scientific concepts, however, ® t 

undergirding political revolutions and modem pro u 
this long tradition Such modem heroes as Mane, 1 cr( , c j 
Nietzsche, and others laid the groundwork for 3 su . f 0 r 
rationality and a deeply personalized individuality tit _ r ' ril :h 
example, man is no longer a rational being who appre lcn ^ 
through intellectual processes Bather, man is a laborm., cf 
who reveals rcahty through rev olunon The autonomous c ^ 
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of man as individual being gave wav to movements and organiza- 
tions of great size and complexity Bureaucratic organizations 
filled the cultural bill The> became the most common and ac- 
cepted form m advanced societies for human living 

Bureaucratization as a process as well as a socia struc 
operates in both public and private spheres It ten s to 
rationality of the individual while it maximizes the nnonabty 
necessary for rhe maintenance nf the modem national u 
its complex activities It is m th> a - that Franz Neumann speaks 
of "total bureaucratization and the powerless indmdt^ 

Some students of the sub,eet speah of the 
of bureaucratization." By this they imply a 
no manor what the nature nf its political system ^ 
dominantly bureaucratic and will continue found 

organizations and heightened personal m™acy m y 
Jy in relatively inconsequential 

toward "pnvatism" in some sectors o (or ^ orgamza- 

more a revolt from than a dependable assu p oon suffer 

non of society The several fom* through 

in the main from an inability to face i c scope 0 f im- 

the escapism of fictional pomnya to '!r presentments against 
portance of the individual and to ra\ sentimentalized 

‘ ” -—it!* the 

forms of cultural expression, w the thick 

community, appear to be inadequate thrusts ag 
breast plate of bureaucracy j v a revolutionary 

Reinhart Bendix says "It may be that . . Bot even 

change is only P° sslb '' “ v „“ d Wan had little if any 
the destructive First and Seco ric ter of bureaucratic so- 

unpact upon the all-encompassmg c a g ra jy share the idea 
aety Both Franz Neumann an ° thc dominance over all 
that the ultimate development x t ^ e economic con 

burcaucraaes, including the governm ’ 0( j ance of the "busi- 
centration of power They pomt to ->201 
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ness system of power- Whether th.s cond '“" 
happen rs not posnble to pred.ct noth snre^ ^ 


s not possible to predict witn sure > -‘—v d 

situation currently seems to be more complex th 

by Neumann and Brady therefore com- 

The resistance and growth of bureaucracies, 
pnse a fundamental problem in relation to certain nontoeaucra 
a alues which men hold The threat of bureaucracy to mramngf 
personal existence has been commented upon pteviomly ™ 
current civilization of man is thought y some p J0 

ehminate all transcendental beliefs, such as the belief l ° 

But bureaucracy also is men ed as a threat to certai p 
values, such as democracy In this connection Peter 


Bureaucracies m a democratic society pose a p 

be necessary for, and simultaneously incompatible with, biu . eancranc 
mocracy In a mass society, democracy ‘? C P C " P representatives 
institutions, such as complex machinery for c,l:c ° B P h for 
and efficient productive units that make a high standard o ^ fw 
all people possible Y«, by concentrating power m the banns 
men in business and government, bureaucracies tend to destroy 
cratic institutions’ 1 


It would be inaccurate to claim that bureaucracy is a c ^ 
tenstic only of communistic forms of life or that it re P^ es 
trend toward communism Crawford H Greenewa t, e 
man of the board of a very large business corporation in vi ^ 
the role of the individual in the Umted States and in 
that the social organization of the two countries is stn g Y^ ^ 
ferent at several points For example, in Russia the lea ers 
Communist Party hold almost absolute power over all of e ° ^ 
bureaucracies In the United States organized power is m 

.x. i o nrevalence o 


uuicuuuauo in uit r 

highlj dispersed But in both countries there is a preva ence 
bureaucracy In fact, according to Greenewalt, the Russians ^ 
be outdoing us in giv ing more attention to the individual e ^ 

“What troubles me is to note that at the very time the Sov ie ^ 
embracing our pnnaple of mcentue and show signs of bene p 
thereby, we ourselves seem intent upon abandoning it. 
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One of the strongest criticisms made by ex communists is not 
against the bureaucratic nature of communist social organization 
They do make such strictures Yet, their principal target is the 
concentration of potter over all bureaucracies in society by the 
political bureaucracy M.lotan D].!as held membership in the 
Yugoslatian Commumse Patty for ttteuty-fivc Then in 

October 1953, he began publislung m Both, the Party 
newspaper, a series of articles in ti htch he suggestc am 5 
things, the disbandment of the Communist Patty on th 6 °und 
that polincnl and eeononucal potter had long since ten sen, ed 
and there was no further need for a revolutionary patty As m 
The New Clast, Djilas did not revolt agamst work, M 
as such Despite tus hismomes, he sought tube enneal 
dominance over them of sheer political power mU msm 

Bureaucracy, then, ,s not a pnmechanctensucof communis ^ 
It is not an essential charactensuc of “ “ ?° ' „ lt 1S not even 

national socialism, as Hans H Gert 55 |t haS been found 
a fundamental charactensuc of ^ OT0C f'‘'L of soc , tty No matter 
to be necessary m all of these P o!l jj“ or actually holds domnat- 

which bureaucracy is in the ascen ^ ^ lK content, 

mg power, bureaucracy IS a form b T aty from ume 

whether political, military, educations ’ transcend it and to 
to time and place to place. The go s " lfortn bureaucracy 
which it is directed also may vary, ut fixture of life * or 

not only exists, it promises to be a permanent & 
as far into the future as one may sec. t0 democracy 

Bureaucracy cannot be place in J P may be 

Bureaucracy is not an enemy ° crTt ° f orm 0 f democracy, 
made, moreover, that bureaucracy is a S P , differentiates the 

that is, it is a social form which cn ™. t | icm the orgam 
abilmes and bmitations of citizens, pro na bles them to play *** 
zational sources for self-fulfihmenr, a t h e human needs o 
effective, though limited, role m ^ o ^ racy • or ‘ democratic 
others Dogmatic assertions about ^ 
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methods" are not a subject for review here, but cautions ; agamst 
them must be made, lest a too stmple tden^on b«wee^ 
supposed mearnng of democracy and the pamcul , „ all 

which seek to give it expression be maintained in 
others Two examples may suffice Fust, bureaucracy orgM 
its members in a hierarchical fashion, but hierarchy -m * 

not opposed to democracy Again, the relegation of authonty 
specialists is not contrary to democracy 

^ Second, the bureaucratic organization of life, as in t S 

does not nullify pohncal rights and respons.biht.es Ttopr»4« 
of the college and the department chairman as well as t 
of age and the maintenance worker each has an equal vo 
community's polls . , 

Bureaucracy, contrary to some sentiment, may m 
strong support of democracy The very emstence of burcanc ^ 
tends to stave off haphazard, quixotic and even ,mnona 
on the part of powerful minorities Bureaucracy is a stab to g 
and regularizing influence on the social body Its reasons 
Ailment may be a condition for the realization of a more p 
democracy Thus, Carl J Friedrich argues 

Not only must we reject the idea that democracy is Spends 

racy, but we must recognize that the future of cy 

upon its ability to maintain a fully organized bureaucra^Fo^^ 
industrial system which demands it is with us for bett __ „ oV 
the bfe of milhons of human beings depends upon it. If a p P ^ js 
emment is incapable of maintaining a bureaucratic tuerareny^ h 
bound to give way to a form of government whic „ ro up 

that, whether it be the dictatorship of an individual or oU sm g 
in the name of the nation the people, or the proletariat 

A Whitney Gnsuold describes the problem ‘ How we can 
make all this organization serve us instead of our serving ft 
is our problem « On this score the obligations and the °PP 
tunnies of the college officeholder arc as open and as great as 1 
of any other person in the community While every citizen 
respond to the challenge laid down by T the late President 
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wold, the professor possibly has a distinctive contribution to male 
to it. He, unlike all of his neighbors, has a primary obligation to 
exercise free inquiry The college teacher, as a professional person, 
has taken upon himself the obligation to search for an under- 
standing of those conditions under which human life in harmony 
with the truth may find its greatest fulfillment. This obligation 
for the college teacher has existed from tune immemorial, but it 
was cast in modem language m 1958 by a committee of the 
American Association of University Professors 


A Professor’s obligations to the community, like f '^f^noSbh 

within the community, cannot be less than t y th^outside 

citizens His responsibility both ro h“ P*° Tr , s , Kin£ ,hil 1 ue', to his sub- 
community is mainly the fulfillment of his espo an ,l as 

pints to hi students and to 1 us mrent ms to te Z health 
a member of a profession which depen P j biS 3r , obhga 

and integrity, fWthcrmore, the indisudual scho'" also n 
non to mamtam and advance the “ntom °f fr« 

ganon reaches beyond the classroom or laboratory 

The college worker, ho " ^^More often 
manually able to “W ” Aer * m0TC amenable to 

than one can bo proud of, the coUeg soaet y Han! H 

the dictates of interest tha Jj v bK=mS e oT their spe- 

Gcnh and C Wright Mills say technician arc among 

ciahzauon and knowledge the sa m mo dem socict) 

the most easfiy used and coordma ' makes them the 

the very ngor of their training JW ^ ^heartening to 
easy dupes of men wise m p° mca ^ chool teachers, 

realize again, that teach®, £ ^ grOTp! compos 

were the best represented of all t p tcJcheIS „ cr e 

mg the Nazi Patty-97 P er “ L Preu ous experience there- 
members of the Party or its am personnel of the 

fore, does not lead to the expectancy discernment 

college is the wisest of all m the community 
of social demonnes and \irtucs c 0 f bureaucracy « 

Some say that the dominant characteristic ^ 
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organizational expansions The claim a made that the burean- 
erat >s never so happy as when his organ.zat.nn is multiply." 

personnel and fonctmns JohnH Cr.der mahe. tlm da.m when h 

Ls “As long as there are bnreancrats, and the proper 
phere for then- propaganon, they will multiply pro 'f? ^ Ue(J 
The popular but somewhat tmslead.ng stress upon the 
Parkinson’s Law has also tended to further *.s behef Lh 
doubtedly organrzanonal expansionism is a persistent p 
all bureaucracies, but an even greater problem is that of the 
conservatism of bureaucracy Whatever orgaiuzational expamion 
ism may exist in the college, and its marks are quite clear, 
is also another tendency, at times counteractive, toward th 
maintenance of the status quo If it is not the present which com 
prises the extolled glory of the college it is the distant P**- 
which is traditional tends to be normative All organiza 
possess a conserving tendency, it is fairly apparent in the coll g 
In this spint Charles Homer Haskins proudly declares 
essentials of university organization are clear and unmistaja » 
and they have been handed down in unbroken continuity y 
have lasted more than seven hundred years— what form o gove 


ment has lasted so long 3 ” 22 

The conservative basis of the college is apparent in its tunc ^ 
Three of these functions may be cited here First, the co e 
seeks to apprehend reality General education or the U era 
is a presupposition of this land of education Truth, beauty, 
goodness are the generalized objectives Wherever these may e* * 
the collegiate mind must follow 

Second, the college also possesses an instrumental or citizens F 
function To the degree that the college recognizes and ^PP 0 . 
vocauonalism it veers from the search for ultimate trut ^ 
function becomes that of relating what is known to the nee o 
the students as present and future citizens of the community 
While \ ocational education clearly falls into this category, muc 
of general education also is directed toward fitting the stu cn 
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for lus role as an intelligent citizen. Under this banner the parade 
of liberal ans courses is at times wildly cheered 

Third the college also possesses an inducting function It 
seeks to aid the student in his assimilation of the code and prac 
tices of society but not merely in a vocational or even a citizen 
ship sense The college as an agency of induction aims to transmit 
the cultural heritage to the present generation 

Naturally in almost any college these three purposes are inter 
tw rned actually they tend to serve each other But for the present 
purposes the conservative function of the college is made more 
apparent by reason of the fact that the college holds as one of its 
basic functions the transmission of the past to the present. 

The college like any bureaucracy places a fundamental value 
upon successful participation in it. For the student success is 
clearly defined in terms of progression from admission to gradua 
tion For the officeholders success is defined largely in terms of 
promotion In both cases success is secured by p laying the game 
that is by adhering to the formally prescribed rules The stud nt 
who docs not adhere to the rules meets with failure rather than 
success The faculty member for personal motives if not out of 
conviction, is hkcly to be a conformist. Beardsley Ruml describes 
the faculy member 

the average faculty member is likely to be quite conservative 
about educational matters The status system is a conservative influ 
encc The younger members of the faculty might be expected to pro- 
vide the impulse for change. But their retention and advancement in 
the institution rests largely on the favorable judgment of their depart 
mental seniors Until the young teacher has made a firm place for him 
self in a department, it is natural for him to be cautious about stirring 
things up In any event the innovators in life are relatively few 

Conservatism in the staff is enforced both from within and 
from without the college The status system as Rum) insist^ 
comprises an internal control. Sot exccnu) to the college stan s 
the community with its ever present influences of restraint, ca 
denuc freedom m the college is truly an ideal in that its existence 
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„ f „ from everywhere actuated The history of *ad™« fn»- 
I-® ofac lease as man, dc** as gP-^ £ 
commumty, as well as for the college itself, there * l» 
massively complex task of education-education as to the natur 
and requirements of academic freedom 

Paul S Lazarsfeld and Wagner Th.elens, Jr, m 195 
sivel, studied the attitudes, feelings, and «P' ctat,0 “ 
exteLe sample of college teachers of the social 
the period of McCarth) an, They found ’ ^f roore 

the more produeme social science teachers arc " 
liberal oni that they tend to be more 
and courageous with regard to threats to academic 
thc> tend to congregate in the superior colleges and to vote Dem 
octane The study further reveals that during the pern f ^ 
concern, depressive attacks u ere directed more against 
teachers, who were also the more productive, and a S^ 
the superior schools, with die consequence, as the auth0 ^ 
elude “What was really under attack was the quality of Am 
education.” 24 . 

Lazarsfeld and Thiclens also show that the factor that in 
vened to save as much of that quality as was saved “ 
superior administrative functioning of the better sc oo " 
administrators stood between the hackers and the 
the community, not only at the tune of Senator Josep i c 
regularly seeks to control threatening developments in e c 
lege Whether tacit or expressive, these restraints ten 
strengthen the conservative nature of the college 

Viewed positively, moreover, the conservative character o 
college as a bureaucracy derives m part from the genuine atc * 
ment of the officeholders to the traditional ways of operation, 
officeholder cannot maintain his day by-day zeal for his jo wt ^ 
out an accompanying conviction on his part that what he is om^ 
is clearly defensible— it is rational An officeholder who does n 
hold this com iction is hardly an efficient worker From a posiao 
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beyond the bureau, this conviction looks like an unhealthy emo- 
tional defensiveness But viewed from within the bureau the 
challenge to change appears Re the Nazi threat to Alexandria 
Seymour Martin Lipset in discussing a Canadian political move- 
ment as an example of a bureaucracy says 

Civil servants, of course. 1 d°tei^e“”l= 'those 

opinions about relative right and g j m 2ieu A depart 

of all persons, by pressures '““*5 htr a „ ISII ' S proposal can 
ment official is interested not only m t { toes the n!ld , 

be put mco practice, but with the eft P [em re ] atl0 ns with 

uona] practices of the d'Paf;"” " b socially desirable, but which 
other groups A reform which ) f b merp J, 0 „al relations within 
disrupts the continuity of practices rp ranlong civil servant 

the department, wall often beuwsed* 1 h m m the admmisttanvc 
He is obligated to protect those 1 boteam tnm m M 
hierarchy from the consequences of a change in po 

Robert Michels also affirms the “ n , We 

officeholder’s devotion to current P° , bureaucracy is 
may even say that the ** by its devonon, 

distmguished by its zeal, by lts narrow, ngid, and 

die more also will it show itself to be pttty, 

illiberal ” * f thc college is the phe- 

Related to the conservative na of ..diplacement of 

nomenon, as described by Robert K.M«“n-» omts I , tcnnIna , 
goals” whereby “an instrume . ^ t j lC displacement of 

value ”« Merton describes the way aspiration s of the 

goals m a bureaucracy is related to the 

officeholders Krms of a graded 

The bureaucrat’s official Ue 

career, through *e organo^ all of which „f|eial 

pensions, incremental sa , actton and conform ty a dapt 

vide incentives for disclaimed acn^ M ^d largely do« f ^ 
regulations The officia t0 die prospect o orma ncc also 

his thoughts, feelings, an the probability of “ which 
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f nCT ceed bv the tremendous symbolic 

ments from go* onto means ^ fostered y 

significance of the means (rules) mdlv]dnal 

The manner m tthtch boreaucra^ dnmcts^th ^ 

from goal centeredness is stnkmg V 7 centered a soaal 

Ins description of the bureaucratization of so goal-cent 

movement as socialism we re 

But m proportion as, w their afterwards for 

open for the socialists, at first or gt recogmoon of the de 

positive and constructive work, the ^ atte ntion from 

Sands of the ever} day life of m precision bat lost in ex- 

immortal principles Their ^° n b ^ and sifoe operatives, or brush* 
tent. The more cotton-spinners, boo mont h for his union, the 

makers the labour leader of msurance against aca- 

better versed he m as m the tedious , , <bcnlav in the spe- 

dent aSTlness. the greater the industry he could fcptaym ^ ^ 
aahzed questions of factory inspection system of check 

disputes, the better acquainted he might bewnh ™£* OTes ^d with 
mg the amount of individual purchases m pe ma ^ gas , the 

the methods for the control of the consumption m the labour 

more difficult u as it for him to . ^outcome of 
movement, even m the narrowest sens ^ amc and v. as 

inevitable pay chophymological laws . hc "Sf ^ pa, problems of 
likely to have little inclination for ^ falsified consequent!) 

the phfiosophy of history , and all the more ^ ^ same 

would become his judgment of mtemnomi q 1 on( . B M ■ 1 ncom- 

time he would radine more and more to regard e i> judge 

petent,’ an ‘outsider,' an ‘nnprofesnorul, who nught * 

questions from some higher outlook than the put y 

The application of this phenomenon to higher ed "“ non e “ * 
bureaucracy is fairly obvious. The college, too, 
seasonal e^epnous, is mchned to accept its own .ultimate purp^ 
as so sacrosanct that the)- need not be formulated, far less cimffi 
and reformulated In fact, the ideational basis for die exist ■ 
the coUege is generally taken for granted, its results arc 
to be efficacious The college in the extreme state of ngidit) t 
to be a self justifying social system As such it ^ ^ . 

pristine goals with a consuming concern for operations 
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Such a development not only reinforces the conservative character 
of the college, it leads also to its spiritual decline. 

The fact is, however, that the college is not alone among the 
bureaucracies in the displacement of goals The illustrations pro- 
vided previously indicate how pohncal and other organizations 
suffer from the same occurrence. One of the consequences of a 
highly bureaucratized society, moreover, is the failure of such 
a Lety as a society to etanunc its goals, to remterpiet peren- 
nially Z ultunate values, and to live under the tension bem m 
die Ll and the ideal which genome goal-cen.eredn^ “““ 
While he is far from an ultimate solution to the P^^ata 
Lippmann support tins *r - £ ^ 

philosophy" Lippmann analyzes the causes t P t 

dechne of liberal democracy and the sbnnmg«' J 
ism that has occurred in our century ^ bIlc 

Mr Lippmann argues, tics fust ° :dl » * ^ a h domul3n P t and 
opimon and legislatures have mctl ons of government 

dangerous influence over the ex c have g r0 wn 

The result has been that the modem 

steaddy more incapable of tiding ™sdy n tIunls ht s 

The second root of the tr , defend and maintain 

the failure of the Western democracies, formtd the basis 

the political faith or ‘ pubUc p ° P thc> established 
of the convictions of the Foun i „ the Uberal way 

the Constitution, and which m gc -bdosophy, the enjoy- 

of life Without such a generally accept! is destrue- 

ment of pmate property becomes an e„d m^in ^ of 

ttvely used, wealth is ruthlessly Unless the constraints of 

specdidegenem^smtofmedmnof^"^ „ cffort B ^ 

this public phdosophy ate duly m tVestem society, 

to stem the ode of agnosncism j; h « 

says Mr Lippmanmdemocmcy whip burtauetacy, however, n 
The case for the conservatism , 2J7 
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not all black Some rays of hope shine through the seemingly 
impenetrable darkness. Bureaucracies are not always fighting in 
defense of the status quo Nor everywhere are the transcending 
goals forgotten or neglected Could life stand the intense heat of 
unmitigated sunlight from so unshaded a source as ultimate real- 
ity 5 Michael Young has written a satire which foresees the ap- 
plication of sheer intelligence as the basis for the conduct of a 
future society. In a sense he brings Huxley’s Brave New World 
up to date His book tells with roundabout humor of the events 
which led to a blossoming utopia, the Meritocracy Here intelli- 
gence, guided by education, holds the hey role in the creation 
of the Meritocracy The result, of course, is one which in its wake 
destroys so many cherished \ alues as to result in quick rejection 81 
Bureaucracies, such as in higher education, in order to survive 
over long periods of amc must adapt the totality of their organi- 
zations to changing conditions. Even organizational objectives 
change As Herbert A. Simon points out- 

The organization objective is by no means a static thing In order to 
survive, the organization must have an objective that appeals to its cus- 
tomers, so that they will make the contributions necessary to sustain 
it. Hence, organization objectises are constantly adapted to conform 
to the changing values of customers or to secure new groups of cus- 
tomers m place of customers who have dropped away The organiza 
don may also undertake special activities to induce acceptance of its 
objectives by customers— advertising, missionary work, and pro pa 
ganda of all sorts .’ 2 

* Customer” is used by Simon to refer to any individual for whom 
the organizational objective has personal value The college, from 
this standpoint, has not remained static over the centimes, despite 
the earlier remark by Haskins It, too, has modified its structure 
and activities to keep pace with the changing requirements of its 
customers— potential and actual students As colleges modified 
earlier aristocratic appeals to become instruments of mass educa- 
tion for a highly complex industrial society they have perceptively 
modified their traditions and have introduced new features. 
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The striking growth of cooperative arrangements among col 
leges in the recent y ears pros ides a good illustration of the manner 
m winch colleges are able to change. In the past, and to ■ som i ex- 
tent st.ll todav, colleges, whether puhhc or private ' 

view themselves as cempeot.v e entrepreneurs The rule wras meh 

collece for itself and the devil tale the hindmost That day ol 
fcarsandfrcc enrerpnse is dnwtng to a elose Colleges today are 
appreciinv c of the v aloes of cooperation 

In tins spirit fire colleges m upper New Jorh »"d ftn^ 

\ ama agreed jn 1961 to a cooperative \enrorc rcsulung 

State College, a public institution 0SC(J of twelve 

The Great Laics College ssmi° fonns .Hustraaon 

colleges in Indiana, Michigan an . educanon 

of the cooperative -PT 

The association plain to develop ^ ln ’e.spenments The 

admimstram c operations, a nd Wabash in Indiana 

colleges involved are DcPauvv, ’ an d Annoch, Deni 

Albion, Hope, and “ an md Wooster in Ohio 

son, Kenyon, Oberlin, °*° ^^cment has been gathering 
In recent > ears the oooperan Smlthj bM has not made 

momentum in the Middle \ ^ cfforts js.de from then 

significant headway ’in the Bs mt changes m the bu 

durability and wisdom represe g roo( hficauon mote- 

seaucratic nature of higher edueanonJ mbte ^ ^ have 

over, is merely an example of mm tetory The 

occurred in the long course of n g -2/5 
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college from this wider cultural and historical perspective may be 
termed a “conservative innovator ” 

In this connection the church sect analogy developed fay 
Ernst Troeltsch is suggestive According to Troeltsch the church 
“is that type of organization which is overwhelmingly conserva- 
tive, which to a certain extent accepts the secular order, and 
dominates the masses, in principle, therefore, it is universal, 1 e , 
it desires to cm er the whole life of humanity ” On the other hand 
the sects, according to Troeltsch, “are comparatively small 
groups, they aspire after personal inward perfection, and they 
aim at a direct personal fellowship between the members of 
each group ” 33 Both terms are used in a descriptive rather than 
a polemic and apologetic sense They may be extended, moreover, 
to describe the ethos of the bureaucracy 

Some bureacracies, it may be claimed, are dominantly church 
types, possessmg many of the characteristics of the universalizing, 
mass-onented and secularized organization Other bureaucracies, 
including colleges, may feel themselves to be living in tension with 
the society that surrounds them, but also warmed by the strong 
convictions and personal relationships in which they flourish The 
assumption may be tentatively made that the church type of col- 
lege is most prone to maintain itself as a tradition bearing, con- 
servatn e, compromised social organization The sect type college 
on the other hand does not readily conform to the demands of 
the whole community It perceives its role to be elitist. It strives 
•with a zeal nurtured by rare motives to attain a perfect state of 
devotion to its primary principles The church type college is 
primarily conservative The sect type college is fundamentally 
open to change Few colleges fulfill the requirements of either 
type in pure form. But the typology may throw light upon the 
possibihoes for organizational change in the bureaucracy In 
n on-Troeltschian terminology, Peter M Blau describes briefly 
the possibilities of the bureaucracy being a conservative innovator 
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Indeed, the dynamics of bureaucratic development is not confined to 
the emergence of new instruments for the accomplishment of specified 
objectives, but in the process the objectives themselves change, too 
Particularly in innovating organizations, although not only there, com- 
petent officials tend to become interested m assuming new responsi- 
bilities and in expanding the jurisdiction of the agency, since this would 
increase rheir works satisfaction and benefit their career** 

Little is known at the present time of the manner in which 
creative change may be introduced and maintained in a bureac- 
racy This as a theme which sorely calls for investigation But, 
perhaps, it is the nature and quality of leadership m the final anal- 
ysis which contributes most heavily to the final character of a 
bureacracy As Marshall E Dimock says 

An institution tends to take on the character of its leadership If the 
leadership is bureaucratic, the institution will become progressively 
bureaucratic also If the leadership has a fresh viewpoint and one that 
is attuned to social forces and social change, then there is at least hope 
of carrying the bureaucracy along with it .* 5 
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